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TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, 


Manufacturers 


TRACK FASTENINGS 
“BOAT SPIKES. 


lron T. Rails 8 to 20 Ibs. 


xorham Manufacturing Co 


SILLY SESIMIDELS, 
& 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


BELLEVILLE STEEL C0., 


ST. LOUIS, 


Manufacturers 


Steel T. Rails {2 to 40 Ibs. 


Steel Nails, 
Soft Machinery Steel. 








Broadway 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GorHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause ithas been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This new celebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty- -five| 
years, and during that time has maintained the! 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. | 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 





SOUTHERN WHITE LEAD C0O., 


ORTUNES = FOR = ALL: 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
Small Investments—Large Profits. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-book. 
CUSTER SHEEP INVESTMENT ©CO>: 
Penn Mutual Bid’, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, 


LITHARGE. 








H. 8. PICKANDs, 
W. L. Brown, 


PICKANDS, MATHER & Co, 


t Chicago. Cleveland. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 10011 Rookery Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


National Tube Works Co., 





WORKS, BOSTON Me KEESPORT. 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 
MACK’S INJECTOR, 


Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES, 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., Mogg ILL. 
CHAS. A. Lama, Local Manager. 





|The CHAPMAN JACK 


- (PATENTED.) 
Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 


The Best *2; Sonsize™ The Cheapest 


ing Quality, 
THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





IDMIPORDESES AND JOB BSares 


ardware, Tin Plate, Sheet [ron and Metals, 


Cutlery, Guns and Sporting boos, Lamps and Lamp Goods. 


NOS 18 20 22 24 26 28 30832 LAKES: 
CHICAGO,ILL. 
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LTACOMA,, 


‘The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigationandthe The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


Look at the Following Evidences of its Growth: 
Population in 1880, 720. Population, }/Census 1890,! 40,165. 


Assessed value of property in 1880 $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Assessed value of property in 1888 $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Assessed value of property im 1889. .............. cece eee ees «820,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Assessed walue of property im 180U............ ccc cece cece ccc eeee $29.841,750 oon. 5. 0 c.5:515.0 daa a phme Romo e ae ease eee (Tons) 56,300 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885 $667,356 Coal shipped in 1889........ 180,940 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888 $8,855,598 Crop of Hops in 1881 (Bales) 6,098 
Real Estate Transfers for 1890 $15,000,000 55. cs6)avae'a a ois. ata hai andi on erdeaaedhe (Bales) 40,000 
Banks in 1880 1 Lumber exported in 1887..................0ec eee ce ee cee ee (Feet) 107,326,280 
Banks Jan. ist, 1891 14 Wheat shipped in 1889 dbs ds Goin mere ie 95 aca u A: a 
Bank Clearances for 1880...... 2... ccc cc ccc ccc ccc ccc cece cccccc es oat, 000,000 POT eee rere er me 4 
Bank Clearances for 1890 $47,000 000 Public Schools in 1880 ee 2 
Wholesale business for 1889 $9,000,000 PE OTE Tbs. o.58.0.0.0.0.00sccevccccdcserens rst ae rere 9 
Wholesale business for 1890 over $18,000,000 Value of Public School Property, 1889............... $264,480 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889.............-.......5. $6,000,000 Value of Private School Property, 1889...... 250,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887 $1,000,000 Regular Steamers in 1880 6 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888 $2,148,572 no 56. 6b 5.6: 000.d SA iehed a priniye so aOrp wea 67 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889................... $5,821,195 Bee III so oa on cece ccc cssecees .....(Miles) 12 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1890................... $6,273,430 PO eee ee (Miles) 26 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887 $90,000 I ooo cia ds vis ssaiaia e's ciévasaa sa su bere ceten (Miles) 2 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888 $263,200 Steam motor lines in operation 82 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, $700,000 








TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
‘$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. Geneneral Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 


The N. PR. R. Go's New Car Shops at Tacoma 


Will be completed and in operation within a few weeks’ Time. 
These shops are located in the southern part of the city; the gronnds comprise an ares of 65 acres; the buildings number 30 in all, and will cost when completed 
$750,000. 1,000 Skilled Workmen 


will be employed in these shops, and another 1,000 will soon find employment in the various manufactories that must, in the very nature of things, cluster about the 
shops. These men, with their families, mean a population of at least 10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of the shops within the next eighteen months. 
As a result of all this, property there will advance rapidly in value. 


THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. 


owns and controls all the desirable property platted and unplatted in the immediate vicinity of the shop grounds and is now offering for sale 
CHOICE BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE LOTS 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. This property is only NINE MINUTES’ ride on the N. P. R. R. from the Pacific Avenue Depot. 


The company offers liberal inducements for the location of MANUFACTORIES. It has already located one plant, viz: The American Foundry Co., employing 
eighty men. For prices of lots, maps and descriptive matter of this property, together with a bird’s-eye view of Tacoma and printed matter regarding the State 


of Washington, address 
THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





SPOKANE THA CO., 


Importers, Jobbers and Retail Dealers of 


Fine Teas and Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder. 
201 East Sprague, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Mrs. ALICE HOUGHTON’S Real Estate Office, 


SPOKANE, - - WASH. 


A Specialty made of Investments for Non-residents. ®¢fe"* by permmssion to Tum Nontawner Macarius, Or. 





Paul, and A. M. CANNon, President 

















GHICAGO IRON WORKS. 


Successors to 


Cail, Bumiller &c Unzicker, 


BUILDERS OF 


General Mining 


LAIN ID 


Milling Machinery, 


Gold Mills, Wet and Dry Crushing Silver Mills, Smelting and Concentrating 
Plants, Hoisting and Pumping Works, Cars, Cages, Skips, 
Ore Buckets and Water Buckets. 


SELF-OILING CAR WHEELS, 


Corliss Engines, Compound and Condensing Engines and Tramways. 


Sole Agents for the Worthington Pumps. 


© AO At 44 OF OO tt OF tt Ot Ot Ot Ot Oe Oe 44 Ot Ot te 


Western Representative, Office and Works, 


MENNO UNZICKER, Hawthorne Ave. and Willow St., 


No.4 North MainSt, - - HELENA, MONT. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE*STORY,OF-THE'RPOSTLE 
ISLANDS. 


BY WILL HUBBARD-KERNAN, 


Lying off the coast of Wisconsin, and in sight 
of its wonderful shores, are the Apostle Islands. 
They were discovered by Catholics, and from 
one of the priests of that religion they re- 
ceived their name. While we may question his 
creed, we cannot question the intensity of his 
faith. 

One day, as I stood looking off and over the 
vast, bright, changing inland sea of Superior, an 
old man limped up, and, after regarding me with 
a curious air, said: 

‘Sorter stranger hereabouts, eh, mister?” 

“Yes,” shortly. 

‘‘Wall, yer needn’t be huffed erbout it. I'ma 
Yankee myself.” 

He spoke so good-naturedly that I gave way, 
and held out my hand. 

“*T was thinking,” I said, ‘‘of Madeline Island 
over there, and of the old church where the 
seeds of Christianity were first sown in the 
Northwest.” 

‘Thinkin’ o’ the ol’ church?” queried the man. 
‘‘Wall, that puts me in mind of a story,” ard it 
is this story that I propose to release from the 
thralls of his dialect, and tell the NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE in my own way. 

It seems that Pierre LaFonte was a pretty 
little lad in his old day—a day half-lost in the 
mists of history, just as ours will be, in time, 
but one that left its touch upon our planet, just 
as we will leave ours. There is some pre- 
ordained plan—but, there, I am writing a story, 
and not preaching a philosophy. 

Little Pierre was regarded by his dull, un- 
progressive and unprosperous parents in the 
light of their other products, and was kept from 
morning until night in the vineyard. If this 
branch of the vine was too premature or if that 
was too backward he was taught to apply the 
remedy, and therein lay the whole region of his 
knowledge. He could neither read nor write. 
He knew nothing of the world that throbbed and 
thundered outside the small, unchanging ter- 
ritory of the vineyard, until something happened 
on his fourteenth birthday—something that was 
destined to change his whole life, and leave its 
eternal impress upon the march of Christianity 
in half our world. 

Pierre was sitting in the shadow of a vine, one 
golden August afternoon, two centuries ago. I 
cannot say what thoughts were passing through 





his mind, as he looked out over the singing sea. 
That he had genius was shown when he was put 
to after-tests. That he was capable of great 
things, our history tells. But, he sat there, a 
poor, little, unlettered child on the morning 
when our story begins. 

Suddenly, a whirl of dust from the roadside 
brought his thoughts back from their wander- 
ings. A carriage stopped in front of the old vine- 
yard gate, and a little girl came up to him saying: 

‘*Please, sir, I am Madeline, and will you give 
me some grapes?” 

Pierre blushed hotly on seeing the vision, and 
acting on a natural impulse, began plucking the 
fruit from the nearest vine. 

‘““O, thank you!” said Madeline. 

‘‘No,” replied Pierre, ‘I have better bunches 
over here,” and he led her to another vine. 
‘‘Come any day, and you can have all the grapes 
you want.” 

“O, thank you!” again responded the girl. ‘“‘I 
live in that great, big house over there’’—point- 
ing to an old castle across the river, ‘‘and if you 
will come and see my father he will pay you for 
these.” 

‘“‘Pay?”? growled Pierre, “I want no pay. I 
gave them to you.” 

‘‘But father says I mustn’t take any gifts from 
his peasants.” 
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‘‘T don’t belong to your father,” replied Pierre, 
angrily. 

“O, yes, youdo. Father says you are one of 
his best men—or, rather, boys,”’ and she laughed 
sweetly. 

“Tell him, then, for me, that I am no man’s 
slave,” and without another word he left her 
there. 

But the girl took no umbrage at that, and 
came again, and yet again. The first time she 
had a gold piece which she offered Pierre. 

““‘No, I will not take it,” he said. ‘*This vine- 
yard belongs to your father.” 

““O, I know that, but he says your father pays 
his rent on the very day, and that you must 
make me no gifts.” 

‘*He said that, did he?” replied Pierre, angrily 
pulling a leaf from a vine. 

Then something strange happened, for the 
girl caught at hishand and kissed it. Pierre 
stood petrified. His whole little world changed 
in a flash, and what do you think he said? 

“‘O, if I could only read!” 

“T can teach you,” replied Madeline, not with- 
out a touch of pride inher tone. ‘See, here is a 
paper. Do yousee that letter? Well, that means 
a, and this means b, and this means c,” and right 
there began the education of a person who was 
destined to have an immortal influence on his race. 





‘“] WOULD FOLLOW YOU TO HELL!” 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
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s I f you had seen him in that strange 
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throw the shadow of despair ipon her life—a 
1adow that was never lifted until she passed 
to the nothingness and the night that await 
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Mr. Ne r died, and his daughter Madeline 
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ent of humanity—to become a unit in the vast 
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d to the glad, white glory of liberty. 

One day he found himself in Paris, and stand- 
ler a tree in one of its splendid parks. He 
W tired, for he had been down in the slums 

lay-break, visiting the sick, the poor, the 
vret ind bearing out of their presence a 
heavier sorrow than even he had ever felt 





[ cannot understand it,’’ he muttered to him- 


een to-day 


t 


[ cannot understand why a just, merciful 
loving Christ can permit the misery I have 


ah! or the misery that I feel here,” 


itching conclusively at his heart. ‘It is not 
rht—no, it is not right.” 
lust then a rattle of wheels was heard on the 
ve, and a carriage, brave with armorial bear- 
s, came in sight. 
ierre looked up, and, looking, saw Madeline. 
He staggered back against the tree, white to 
s s Should he speak? He looked down at 
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5 SEE 


“SHE 


the whole world seemed to 


resolve itself into a mockery. 


his dark robes, and 

“Pierre!” 

The carriage had stopped, and Madeline had 
spoken. The old love of the old life was in her 
voice. 

But 
madman, and beating his breast with both hands 


Pierre was silent—staring at her likea 
clinched. 

‘Pierre! speak to me!” She had alighted on the 
soft, sweet turf, and had caught him by the arm. 
‘‘Leave me!” he hissed. ‘‘Leave me, woman! 
devil! Do not tempt me back to the world, or I— 

[ will kill you!” 
an 
[—I love you, and will be your wife.” 


Pierre, Pierre! You know not what you 
say! 

‘My wife,” replied Pierre with a tense, harsh 
laugh. ‘‘My wife! Look at my robes. Cannot 
you understand that I the oath of 


celibacy? You dismissed me from your presence 


have taken 
once. It is my time to dismiss you from my 
presence now.” 

‘‘But I did not know my heart in that old day, 
Pierre. How joyfully would I give all my gold 
if I could recall the cruel words I spoke when I 
last. 


saw you I have never seen one happy hour 


since then. O, Pierre, forget and forgive! It is 
your Madeline cries to you! Will you break my 
heart forever? Pierre, tell me that you love 
me—that—”’ 

‘‘Woman, go!” gasped Pierre, clinging to the 
tree for support. 

‘*T can give you houses, valleys, hills, towns, 
forests, a fortune as great as avy in France. 
I can—”’ 

‘““Your fortune is no temptation—none. It is 
yourself tempts me. O, God! Why was it given 
me of all men to stand this ordeal?” 

‘*Ah, Pierre, if you bore for me the love that I 
bear for you, and shall bear until the endless end 
shall toll, you would not hesitate for the atom of 
an instant.” 

**You know my vow.” 

‘Break it!” 

“T called you a devil, and you are. Would you 
have me plunge my soul into the bottomless pit 
for the sake of your love?” 

“Pierre, if you did, with a song of rejoicing I 
would follow you to hell.” 

She had put her arms around him, and leaned 
her cheek caressingly against his own. 

Then began a conflict in the heart of the monk 
that tested his moral fiber to the full. Had he 
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COMES . 


ame el 


SHE COMES!” 


yielded, the religious record of the Northwest 
would never have opened an immortal leaf to his 
memory. 

**Let me think,” he said, finally. 
hesitated. 


You see he 


It was the crucial test of his con- 


science. It could never be tested more than it 
was at that moment, no matter what might 


happen to him in all his after-life. 

**Madeline, you call me,” he sobbed at last, 
‘but God calls me, too, and I must go the way 
that He has pointed out. One kiss, Madeline, 
and then farewell forever.” 

**O, say not—say not forever,”’ cried Madeline. 
“Tt cannot be that God It 
is too great a sorrow for my soul to bear.” 

~_ replied Pierre, and he 
started back with a shudder, for there 


wants this sacrifice. 


must be borne,” 


vas a 


strange, meaningful look in the eyes of his 
beloved. 
“O, not that—not that!” he exclaimed. “TI 


divine your thoughts. They are damnable. Your 
l'fe is not yours totake. You must promise me 

‘‘T will promise nothing: You have killed 
every hope of my heart; have turned my life into 
a tragedy; have made death a release as sure as 
ever was liberty to a prisoner.” 

‘**‘And I—I will be the cause of your crime! 
Now, God, be merciful to me! Which way shall 
I turn for deliverance?” His tones were pregnant 
with a last despair. 

‘*Yes, Pierre, my blood will be upon your soul.” 
Thus spoke Madeline in the moment of infinite 
import to them both. 

‘*Fiend!” Pierre thrust her rudely to one side, 
and ran as if all the furies of perdition were in hot 
pursuit. 

The place where he had left her was in a 
secluded part of the park. She had ordered the 
coachman to drive on and return in an hour. 
When he came back, he found her seated ona 
bench under the fatal tree. He drew rein, and 
was surprised that she took no notice of his 
presence. 

“‘T am here, my lady.” 

No answer. Then the menial sprang from the 
carriage, and approached his mistress. Was 
she asleep? Why did she recline in that awkward 
fashion on the seat? What is that bright, red 
stream dripping from her bosom? And that 


stilieto? Why is she holding it in full sight of 
whoever may pass by? 





The servant stood appalled in his own weak 
way. He did not yet realize what had happened. 
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A lark soared up from its lowly nest, and went 
singing skyward until lost in light. A serpent 
thrust its head out of a bank of violets, hissed 
and withdrew. And still the servant stood 
appalled—speechless—unable to understand. 

Suddenly his arm was seized from behind, and 
he turned to confront a man in the garb of a 
monk—a man whose eyes glared with a maniacal 
flame. 

It was Pierre. 

‘Dead! he shrieked. ‘‘Dead and damned for- 
ever and forever! O, had she but waited for a 
few minutes I would have come back to her, but 
now it is too late—too late—too late!” and his 
cries echoed in the forest. ‘‘She is lost, and 
I am lost for timeless time! Yes; for I would 
have surrendered to the temptation that she held 
before me—surrendered God and his glorified 
sphere for her! But I am justly punished. Man!” 
—and he struck the servant a blow that sent him 
reeling, ‘‘take that body to its palace—hell has 
the rest of her!” 

And he went his way. 

xs 

A summer morning broke in miracle splendor 
on the Wisconsin coast, two centuries ago; and 
standing on the bluff where the steeples of Bay- 
field lift their spires to-day, was an old, bent, 
haggard man—a monk. 

‘*Redemption,” he muttered. ‘I have sought 
redemption from my crime in all the continents, 
but it mocks me still. Will I find it here? If not, 
I will know that I was pre-destined to damnation 
from the foundation of the universe—that Calvin- 
ism is the final and fatal truth.” 

He saw a savage, propelling a canoe along the 
shore at his feet—a tall, brawny animal in the 
form of man. 

“Tf I were as ignorant as that creature, I would 
be happy,” he went on; infinitely happy. ‘tHe 
beckoned to the canoeman, and by pantomime 
told him that he was desirous of reaching one of 
the islands that intensified the loveliness of 
the lake. 

‘‘Apostle Island, I christen thee!” he cried, 
throwing out his hand in the direction of the 
green group lying in the serene splendor of that 
Summer morn; ‘‘and thee, O, most beautiful of 
all islands, I christen Madeline!” 

As he spoke he set foot upon the shore of his 
new home, and began the ministry that forms so 
eventful an epoch in the history of man. 

He built the church at La Pointe, and brought 
to the savage heart a fuller knowledge of that 
God of whom even they had an indefinite sense, 
and as the years increased there came to him the 
peace that passeth understanding— 

“The light that never was on sea or shore.” 
Pia 

There broke a day when Pierre lay dying in 
his humble home. An Indian youth whom he 
had converted, and who had become his devoted 
follower, stood at his side, as life went drifting 
out into the unknown and unknowable mists. 

‘*Mah-keeg-ah!” he whispered. 

““Yes,”’ 

‘Tell her that I cannot see her to-day.” 

‘*What is it, father?” 

‘*Tell her—tell Madeline that I cannot see her. 
Hasten!” 

‘*Madeline?” 

‘**Yes, yes! Don’t you see her standing outside 
the doorway there?”’ 

‘*T see no one.” 

‘‘Why, her very eyes light up this dull, old 
room. Hear! She asks if she may come in. Tell 
her no, Mah-keeg-ah. Tell her no.” 

‘*But I see, I hear no one, father.” 

‘‘Are you blind and deaf, you dolt?” and sum- 
moning his expiring energies, Pierre leaped 
from his pallet, only to fall back again with a 
cry of pain. ‘ 














His face became transfigured. Few have ever 
seen what the Indian youth saw then. 

“Come, Mah-keeg-ah! Come to my side one 
moment!” He caught the boy by the hand, with 
a rapt, radiant look in his eyes. 

‘**Tell her [ will see her once more. Tell her— 
O, she hears me! She comes! She comes!” and 
Pierre fell back, dead, with a look on his face 
that only the ransomed wear. 

But, Pessimist that I am, I am unable to see 
any moral in his history. There were resultant 
evils to counter all the good he ever did. If he 
brought many a savage into the sun-rays of 
Christianity, he darkened one sweet, beautiful, 
affectionate life forever. If the Almighty smiled 
upon him, beyond the blue river and the radiant 
stars, while condemning the suicide to the fetters 
and the fire of the pit—if—. 

But, there! 





A PROPITIOUS BLIZZARD. 

BY R. M. TUTTLE. 

There are other cows than those of the bovine 
persuasion in the Indian vocabulary, and the 
cow that I would speak of now is that which 
Indians count as a white man would count a 
medal given him for some act of bravery. The 
non-bovine cow is earned by some heroic deed, or 
some act of bravery or personal prowess. When 
an Indian killed an enemy he counted a cow by 
cutting a notch on his gun stock or his bow. 
When he went into a dance he had as many cows 
painted upon his person as he had done deeds of 
valor. These cows were painted on very much 
as a school-boy would paint the cheek of his 
fellow with a dab of ink. When a white streak 
of paint appeared underneath the cow, the wearer 
had been wounded by the enemy while acquiring 
the credit mark. The right to wear these 
pigmentic emblems acted as a great incentive to 
the young bloods to perform deeds of valor. 

Forty years ago, when the Sioux and the Gros 
Ventres were implacable enemies, Big Black was 
on a hunting expedition where the north fork of 
the Knife River enters the main branch. He 
was a Gros Ventre, and was accompanied by five 
other members of the same tribe. It was late in 
the fall of the year. A little snow had fallen, and 
the buffalo were moving to the west to reach the 
chinook country. Big Black’s brother, Holding 
Eagle, was in advance of the others about 200 
yards, and they were all heading towards a 
clump of trees and brush on the South Knife for 
the purpose of making a temporary camp. They 
were about thirty miles from Berthold, and the 
Missouri River was between them and their vil- 
lage. Big Black called to his brother, who as 
stated was in the lead, and urged him to wait. 
Big Black then uttered words of caution to his 
party to goslow. He said that he had a dream 
during the past night which had slipped from 
his memory till that moment. He dreamed that 
he saw a raw hide rope stretched between two 
trees, and three wolf skins hung on the rope. 
One skin belonged to him and two to the Sioux. 
He took his and went home. When his people 
saw him coming they cried so loud that he 
awoke, but when he opened his eyes, and realized 
that he really heard wolves, he knew that it was 
not the calling of his people that wakened him, 
but the howling of the wolves. He came to the 
conclusion from his dream that they were near 
to the Sioux. 

After this warning the party proceeded cau- 
tiously towards a clump of trees that lay half a 
mile further on, and when within a few rods of 
the trees, Bad Gun jerked his head on one side 
suddenly, and dropped on his knees, his com- 
panions following his example. In front of them 
there was a Sioux just in the act of raising his 
gun tofire. In an instant they were all down, 











and Bad Gun commenced to creep up towards the 
place where he had seen the Sioux. The Sioux 
crawled higher up the bank he was upon, until 
Bad Gun’s rifle 
awakened the echoes of the valley, and the 
Sioux warrior sprung to his feet, steadied him- 
self as best he could, fired at Bad Gun, reeled a 
few steps forward, and then staggering back 
yards uttered his last war whoop and fell over, 
as the Gros Ventres supposed, dead. No other 
members of the Sioux appearing on the scene at 
that instant, they concluded he was alone, and 


he became too much exposed. 


seeing Big Black had never counted a cow, he 


and Bad Gun started to get the dead Sioux’s 
scalp. Holding Eagle and the other two Indians 


kept their eyes upon the clump of trees in the 
distance. When Big Black got within ten feet 
of the wounded warrior, the latter ratsed himself 
to a sitting posture, took aim and fired. The ball 
struck Big Black in the arm pit, and passing on, 
struck Bad Gun in the temple killing him in- 
stantly. Big Black pounced upon the prostrate 
Sioux, despatched him with his knife and whipped 


off his scalp. He had time to join his comrades 


just as the blood curdlings whoops of the band of 
fifty Sioux were heard in the distance. These 
redskins swept towards the little band of Gros 


Ventres almost with the 
blizzard that was also bearing down upon them 
from the northwest. 
blizzard that was 


speed of the terrible 


Probably this was the only 


ever hailed with positive 


delight. The air was filled with flying snow, 
rendering it impossible to see any object twenty 
feet away. 

The Gros Ventres were delivered from the 
scalping knives of their hereditary, relentless 
foes. The wind was furious. The moaning roar 
of the blizzard was awe-inspiring. The four 
dusky braves fastened themselves together with 
thongs and moved off in the direction of Berthold. 
Their tracks were swept away by the storm as 
rapidly as they were made. 
on, long into the night, when hungry and nearly 


Thus they travelled 


exhausted, they came abruptly upon a big camp 
of their own people at the mouth of what is now 
known as Antelope Creek. 
storm subsided and the entire camp broke up 
and returned to Berthold. 
was learned that the warrior who was killed on 


The next day thi 
Long years after it 


that day, and on whose account a cow decorated 
the person of Big Black, was an uncle of the 
famous Sitting Bull. 
Black's lodge at a stated time has hanging in it 
three wolf skins over a raw hide 
Mandan, North Dakota. 
———- + @ e—___— 
LIFE. 


Every fall of the year Big 


rope. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Thou icy-handed thief, who robs 

Us of our loved ones, and our sobs 

Doth mark; who jeers at our heart-throbs, 
Who art thou? 


Who, with thy reeking, stagnant breath 
Doth quench the flame of life. Who saith: 
Here will I place my seal of death, 

What art thou? 

YOUTH. 

Ah, Death! I fear thee not, for I 
Am strong, and thee I do defy, 
For life is mine, 1 will not die 

To please thee. 


And grow I stronger, with each year, 
To battle when thou dost appear, 
Full well I know thou hidest near 

To seize me. 

AGE. 

Triumphant Death! I footsteps hear; 
To me, who fears them, sound they clear. 
Each moment coming to me near 

And nearer. 


And as I brace me for the strife— 
E’en though its griefs and pains are rife— 
To me the thought and hope of life 


Grows dearer. 
JAMES W. FOLEY, JR. 
Medora, North Dakota. 
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Yankee Jim, of the Yellowstone. 
irly visitors to the Yellowstone Park, in 





All ei 
the days when travelers had to go by teams 
through the winding valleys of the Yellowstone, 
above the Lower Canyon, where now the branch 
railroad runs, remember Yankee Jim, who kept 
a toll-gate and told tall tales of hunting and fish- 
ing exploits. He still flourishes at his ranch in 
the valley, still wears buckskin, and is still a 
mighty hunter and fisherman. The picture we 
give of this famous Montana frontiersman is from 


a recent photograph by a Bozeman artist. 


A Curious Apache Belief. 

The Apache Indians’ religious belief prevents 
them from committing murder in the dark, says 
the St. If a dozen Apaches 
should see 
night no amount of money would hire them to 


Louis Iepublic. 
a man sleeping by his camp-fire at 


attack him until the sun came up. 
They believe that if they kill a 
man at night their own souls will 
walk in eternal darkness forever. 
Knowing this curious supersti- 
tion, hunters, scouts, trappers and 
through the 
Apache nation move about during 


others traveling 
the night and lay by in some safe 
retreat during the day. 


Cloudbursts in North Dakota. 

One of the most curious pheno- 
late in the 
is the 


occurrences 


menons witnessed of 
rainfall of North 


These 


Dakota, 
cloudburst. 
are rather frequent and are re- 
ported in many different localities 
in the State. Their duration is 
but the 
emptying itself the water falls as 


short, while cloud is 


in a deluge. In one portion of 
Benson County last year, where a 
cloudburst deposited its unusual 
burden of water, the crops in the 
locality were simply immense, 
while the neighboring fields were 
The extent of 
covered by the cloudburst is very 
limited. A Burleigh County 
farmer tells the Bismarck Tribune 
near his ranch 


bare. ground 


that a cloudburst 
last Sunday sent the water down 
He ‘**Fortu- 
nately, our sheep were out of the 
Almost four feet of 
them, and had the 


with a rush. said: 
corrals. 
water was in 
burst occurred during the night 
all our sheep would have been 
drowned. My herders were com- 
pelled to swim for their suppers. 
Iam always ready to welcome 
but want it a little more 
evenly distributed.” 


rain, 


The Infant Phenomenon, 
‘In ten years Washington has 
increased 450 per cent. more than 


any other State in the Union,” 
says the Whatcom Feveille. ‘‘Yet 
her forests are almost virgin. 


The mellow soil is dark and sour 
vith the shade of huge conifers 





and umbrageous maples. The mines are hardly 
scratched by the pick. Commerce has just turned 
her prow toward our shores. The sun shines, 
the birds sing, and the roses bloom, and the 
warm, spice-laden air of the tropics fans the 
cheek nine months of the year. The inland 
emerald-shored sea sparkles with marine life— 
the great salmon are pounded to death by the 
The log booms of the Mis- 
sissippi appear, compared with Washington 
booms, filled with matches. The hops and the 
apples and the vegetables—the yield and quality 
are such that one hates to give figures lest he be 
accused of exaggeration. And when the tide is 
out the table is spread. Many a man has landed, 
on Puget Sound penniless and dined the same 
day sumptuously and independently on bivalves. 
The lands of sirocco, and cyclones, and drouth, 
and frost, and plagues, pestilence and famine, 
have their eyes upon us, and their people are 
coming to us.” 


passing steamships. 





Driving Texas Cattle to Montana. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of 100,000 
head of cattle are now on the way to Montana, to 
be followed by nearly as many more. The first 
consignment is being driven in about forty 
“trails” of 2,500 cattle each. The “‘trails” are 
twenty-four hours apart, and the trip from the 





YANKEE JIM, OF THE UPPER YELLOWSTONE, MONTANA, 





Panhandle to Montana will occupy between two 
and three months, travel being made at the rate 
of from ten to fifteen miles a day. The term 
“trail” in the Texas vernacular, is applied to an 
outfit comprising a herd of cattle, a band of 
horses or bronchos, of say 100 head, and a crew of 
eleven men. This crew includes a foreman, a 
man experienced in drives and live stock, horse- 
wrangler, and the well-known and often described 
cowboys or drivers. The horse-wrangler looks 
after the horses of the trail, driving the reserve 
stock and relays ahead of the cattle, and looking 
to their herding, pasturing and corraling. The 
cook drives a four-horse team drawing a wagon 
loaded with at on or two of provisions, and usually 
twice a day makes campand prepares the meals 
for the men in the outfit. The supplies carried 
include canned meats, flour, tea, coffee, salt, 
sugar and dried fruits. Potatoes and other vege- 
tables are purchased along the route. 


A Queer Statistician. 

A Butte dispatch says: The queerest crank in 
Montana has been operating in Silver Bow County 
the past three weeks. He is a young fellow and 
in ordinary appearance does not look like a crazy 
man. His name is Charles Riley and he came 
over here from Bozeman, Heseems to be taking 
an elaborate internal revenue census. He has 
been to nearly every saloon in 
Butte, Walkerville, Centerville, 
and South Butte, and in each 
place takes down the statistics of 
the saloon. In his pockets are 
something like 1,000 note-books 
filled with a mass of information 
relating to the saloons he has 
been in. He has the names of the 
proprietors and bar-tenders, the 
kinds and brands of liquors sold 
and the number of customers vis- 
iting a place in a given time. He 
keeps tab on how many customers 
in a given time drink whisky, 
how many drink beer and how 
many drink wine. He is getting 
together a collection of whisky 
and beer bottle labels, and has a 
wonderful assortment. 

Riley seems to be a harmless 
sort of a fellow, and whether or 
not there is method in his mad- 
ness, it is certainly true that his 
peculiar actions procure him a 
good many free drinks. Every 
saloon that he tackles he is asked 
to have a drink, the majority of 
saloon-keepers thinking he is 
some sort of acensus taker, the 
average man considering that his 
questions are no more singularly 
and wonderfully made than were 
those of the census takers last 
summer. 


Wonderful Navajo Indian Blankets. 


The Navajo Indians find a first 
claim to fame by virtue of their 
blankets. The process of blanket 
construction by an Indian, while 
in no wise complex is arduous. 
However, as the work always falls 
to the squaws, and as squaw labor 
is a cheap commodity in the ab- 
original market, the business of 
turning out blankets goes steadily 
on. 

The Navajos are more or less 
pastoral and have large flocks of 
a long-haired and very bellicose 
sort of goat, and wool can be had 
on occasion from these. 

But, aside from the goats, they 
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possess a wild-eyed antelopish sheep known to 
the Americans as Mexicans, and as this animal 
yields a sparse, reluctant fleece, which may weigh 
two pounds, it is, or rather was, the woolly de- 
pendence of the nation. 

The word ‘‘was” is used because reliance now 
turns generally to the great father in Washing- 
ton and the elegant gray blankets in which he 
envelopes his red children. 

These Indians, so soon as they get a Govern- 
ment blanket, proceed to unravel it and wind the 
yarn on a native shuttle. It is dyed to suit the 
garish taste of the Indian—red usually—and 
when the yarn from five to fifteen Uncle Sam 
blankets is accumulated he is ready to make a 
blanket. He builds a large, upright wooden 
frame, like the frame of a slate. This is, per- 
haps, ten feet in height by six wide. To this he 
fastens the warp, stretching it perpendicularly 
like the strings of a harp. This warp is set very 
close, and when all is ready the old squaw, armed 
with a long, narrow rod of wood or steel and her 
store of shuttles, begins. 

She runs the rod dexterously through the warp 
from one side to the other and by a sort of sewing 
motion, accurately separates the strings, sending 
every alternate one to the left of the rod and the 
others to the right. When the rod is clear 
through, she sends the shuttle along the same 
line of march leaving a trail of woolen yarn be- 
hiod to be seized on by the warp as soon as the 
warp is withdrawn. 

The rod insertion is then repeated, taking care 
however, to give the warp the reverse side this 
time of the rod. The shuttle of wood then makes 
another trip. This is gone through, first rod then 
shuttle, several times; when the old squaw pauses 
with the rod, still separating the warp and uses 
it to beat the threads of yarn firmly down. 

This goes on from day to day, at such intervals 
as the old lady can spare from the fire tending 
and meat burning, which makes up an Indian 
squaw’s domestic life, until after several months, 
mayhap, a blanket is turned out. 

The wool from fifteen Government blankets 
has been known to be woven and whipped and 
thrashed by the Navajo process into one of the 
blankets of that name. They are astonishingly 
heavy, of course, and woven so tightly they 
wili hold water like the skin of some animal.— 
Kansas City Star. 


A Singular Animal at Devil’s Bite. 


At Devil’s Bite, that oddly named chasm in 
Wyoming, and there alone, is found the golden 
gopher or golden guide, commonly called the 
“fleck o’ gold.” The little fellow undoubtedly 
belongs to the gopher tribe, and is of a general 
golden hue, representing the various shades of 
that precious metal from the duller colors of its 
native state to the brilliancy given by the stamp 
at the mint. The duller colors are blended on 
the body while the brighter ones spread along 
the back and tail of this curious little rodent, the 
tail being the ‘“‘fleck o’ gold’s” chief pride and 
the wonder of the beholder. This tail is fifteen 
inches in length—more than three times as long 
as the little animal of which it is a dazzling con- 
tinuation—and gleams and glistens as if made of 
the pure burnished metal itself. The tail of the 
“fleck o’ gold” is continually in action; an action 
which has no apparent purpose except that of 
display, the jerks and writhes, curls and twists 
seeming to be solely intended as a means of dis- 
playing the caudal appendage to the best advan- 
tage. That the “‘fleck o’ gold” is vain glorious of 
his tail there is but little room for doubt, for he 
has been seen to wrap it many times around his 
tiny body, transposing himself into a ball of bur- 
nished bullion, and then roll over and over, 
seemingly in a perfect ecstasy of joy and delight. 
Being solely confined to the region contingent 
to the Devil’s Bite canyon, and making his bur- 








rows nowhere else except in gold-bearing soil, 
has caused many curious explanations concerning 
the origin of this singular little creature, but as 
all of them are tiresome and unsatisfactory, they 
will not be given here, the editor of ‘‘Notes for 
the Curious” preferring to let readers of this de- 
partment form their own conclusions.—St. Louis 
Republic. 


A Tale of Two Coasts. 

You might have seen them standing on the 
upper deck had you been at the dock when the 
Oregon steamed out into the bay. Shea small, 
dark haired, dark eyed woman of less than thirty; 
he a portly, well dressed man of less than forty. 
They were bride and groom, on their way to 
Portland to spend the honeymoon. ji 

Ten years ago on board a dancing barge in 
New York harbor they met for the first time. It 
was a picnic. Young Curran was gay with 
youthfulness and wine. 

“T want a wife,” he said, after the dance. 

‘‘And I want freedom from stern parents,” said 
she. ‘‘How better to secure it than by taking a 
husband? I’ll—a—well—”’ 

“Come, don’t hesitate; here’s a man who will 
splice us.” And spliced they were then and 
there, both looking upon the matter as a huge 
joke. The maiden’s father, who had been an- 
chored in the wine room before, came into the 
cabin just as the ceremony was concluded. John 
Murray--for that was his name--was dumbfounded, 
for he recognized in the half-tipsy individual 
who had unthinkingly tied the knot an old 
political henchman, a man fully qualified to 
officiate. It was a legal marriage. An uproar 
ensued. The divorce court shortly annulled the 
marriage, the criminal lawyer, Charles Spencer, 
being employed by the irate father. 

Ten years later the bride of a moment found 
herself a widow in San Francisco with two 
children and an aged father to care for. For 
awhile they lived on Tehama Street, then they 
moved to Brannan Street near Seventh. For 
two years they had been on the golden coast, but 
their life was anything but golden, for poverty 
had found John Murray in his old age. Her 
name was Mrs. Murray Driscoll, and she signed 
it in full to the little note she wrote to the agent 
of a certain building here asking that she might 
be appointed as janitress. 

The same portly, well dressed man that accom- 
panied her to Portland yesterday called on her 
the next day. The little widow colored with 
pleasure; surely she would have the place now. 

““You are a widow, I believe, Mrs Driscoll?” 
was the first business question. 

‘*My husband died three years ago.” 

‘*You are from New York?” 

‘Yes, sir. We knew better times there, sir.” 

‘‘Were you ever married before?” 

““Why, no—yes—that is—why, you see—” and 
she hesitated as the recollection of her girlish 
prank came back to her. Then gathering courage: 

‘**You see, it was only a joke, sir. I was mar- 
ried once before to a young man named Morris 
Curran, but—” 

“T am that young scapegrace’s older self,” 
said the agent, and then there was a scene. 
Their courtship was brief, and now they are off 
on their honeymoon.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Last of the Mohicans. 

“Ugh!” grunted the unconquerable red man, 
turnirg his eagle eye unflinchingly towards the 
distant bivouac of the foe, whose camp fires he 
could see distinctly from the lone hillock on 
which hestood. ‘‘Does, the pale-face think he can 
crush the proud spirit of a descendant of Kick- 
ing-Bteer and Blood-on-the-Moon? Ha! By the 
bones of my ancestors, never! This trusty toma- 
hawk shall bury itself in his brain, and this Ar- 
kansas toothpick shall lift his beastly scalp. 
That’s the kind of Buffalo Bill I am!” 








So saying, the fiery, untamed son of the plains, 
brave Never-Washes-His-F ace, gave one last look 
at the setting sun, took three fingers of fire- 
water from his pint flask, strode with reluctant 
step down the slope to his own camp, and 
gloomily kicked his oldest squaw out of the tepee. 


JIM. 





“Howdy, stranger. Jest arrov’? 

Been here before? No? 

Come on the kyars’? 

Yes, just so. 

Comein. Have suthin’. 

What, don’t drink? 

Smoke then; take a cigar. 

First man ever I saw 

Didn't take a wink 

O’ sperrits now and then. 

Not too much, 0’ course, 

Not ’nough to make him full, 

But jest a glassful when 

He’s got a cold; a little pull 

O’ liker when he’s chilly; 

Some men, it makes ’em silly, 

Not strong men; likes 0’ me 

Makes me all the stronger, fur th’ takin’. 
What ye doin’, stranger? Makin’ 
Stories fur the papers 

’Way back East, there, 

People takes to read? 

Don’t do much readin’, me; a’int seed 
Two papers sence I been here. 

I kin tell a story, guess you never heered 
Afore. It skeered 

Me when I heered it. 

Two on ’em were in it— 

Jim Riley; ever heered of Jim? 

Big strappin’ feller, him. 

Good tempered like. Bill Higgins, too, 
He war across-grained cuss. 

Never cud tell what he'd do. 

Well, stranger, as I wuz sayin’ 

They wuz both bad uns. 

Didn’t either do much prayin’. 

Well, one day a stranger come 

Dressed good deal like you, 

Good lookin’ feller, too. 

Guess he wuz jest from hum. 

He dropped in here o’ course. 

Visitors aint got no other place to go, 
And you bet he wuzn’t slow 

*Bout treatin’. Had lots o’ stuff. 

An’ spent it too, ’thout force. 

He wuz standin’ up agin th’ bar, 

(That old’un over thar. 

Tain’t used now, never wuz 

Since that day I said.) 

And lookin’ at the gang, all sittin’ ’roun’ 
He said, ‘any you fellers here 

Ever heered o’ Jim Riley. 

Big, good-natured cuss, 

He’d never raise a fuss, 

’Thout some’un got too flip. 

But you bet he could whip 

Mos’ any man I ever knowed. 

Now, Jim and Bill, they wuz no friends, an’ Bill had blow’d 
An’ said Jim wuz a coward, cept he had a gun. 
Once Bill he took a shot a Jim, 

But ’twas long ’bout evenin’, light wuz dim, 
An’ missed, and then he run. 

So Bill spoke up, an’ said, 

‘Like to know what you know ’bout this, Jim. 
He’s ’fraid 0’ me, don’t dare 

To meet me on the square.’ 

The stranger shook his head, 

His eyes they blazed like fire. 

He looked Bill square in the face, 

An’ 8€2, ‘you’re a liar’ 

Now, Bill he had his gun, 

And wasn’t long in gettin’. 

He'd blowed and sed he wuzn't settin’ 
Takin’ no sech talk. 

He shot him, stranger, right atween th’ arms. 
All the fellers wuz at his side, 

And he sez ‘Tell Jim I’m his brother.’ 
Then he died. 

Nex’ day, they found Bill’s carcass 
Layin’ strapped across two poles, 

And on his breast wuz these words: 
‘You’re a liar,’ and every letter 

Wuz made with bullet holes. 

O’ course they all knowed who done it, 
But no one would ’rest Jim, 

‘Cause’ they said, ‘if twas him, 

It served Bill right. He hadn’t orter tried to run it.’ 
How is it, | know so much ’bout this yere scrape. 
Oh, that’s easy ’nuff, 

You don’t reckon I’m tryin’ to give you gaff 
But it’s allers ben my whim 

To keep myself back a little. 

I’m Jim.” 


Medora, North Dakota. JAMES W. FOLEY, JR. 
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Microbes of the Stomach. 


These conclusions are reached by Dr. Kian- 
ouski, The empty stomach of a healthy man con- 
tains innumerable organisms. The gastric juice 


and principally the hydrochloric acid possesses 
iicide properties. The microbes take no 
active part in digestion. Persons who, on 
account of some affections, secrete little hydro- 
chloric acid, are easily intoxicated, by means of 
micro-organismsin the stomach. Therefore, 

the stomach should not remain in an empty con- 
dition for any length of time, and during an 
epidemic food should be taken at frequent inter- 


vals, and if possible, sterilized. 


The Contagion of Hydrophobia. 
Next to asthma, hydrophobia is certainly the 
most mysterious disorder of the animal organism. 
ts origin has never been clearly explained, and 
the effect of its proximate cause the bite of a 
rabid dog—cannot be predicted in nine out of ten 


cases. A mere bruise, not penetrating the skin, 


and shcwing only indistinct marks of the dog's 
teeth, may result in death, while persons lacer- 
ated by the fangs of undoubtedly rabid dogs and 


ves have been known to recover, as from an 


ordinary bite. The virus, however, may linger 
n the system for years, and a case of which is 
now pu ing the medical men of Kansas City, 
Mo., seems to prove that the contagious principle 


can be communicated by the mere touch of a 
diseased animal. Some eight years ago the 
elder boys of the Vandivere family skinned a 
calf that had been torn by a mad dog. Their 
“merely assisted in removing the carcass, 
and neither he nor his boys can remember that 
they were, at the time, injured in any appreciable 
way: nevertheless, all of them have now been 
stricken with hydrophobia in its dreadful form, 
and the only plausible explanation is the theory 
that the virus of disease must have been com- 
municated by the mere contact with the blood of 
the infected animal. One of the victims is a boy 
of fifteen, who hardly remembers the supposed 
cause of the trouble, but who has on several 
occasions worn the clothes and shoes of his ill- 
fated brothers.— Philadelphia Times. 
Mental State of the Dying. 

It is better, Dr. T. G. Spencer has observed, to 
cnow the truth in reference to the phenonena of 
death than to cherish a belief however pleasing 
it may be, founded on error. The traditions and 
superstitions of the past have led to a popular be- 
lief in the theory that the beatific visions which 
to the dying are momentary views of 
the mysteries hitherto unknown; but science 


th its iconoclastic hand has swept away the 
pleasing fabric founded on analogy. Anzsthet- 
ics and asphyxia from drowning or charcoal 
fumes often produce disordered fancies exactly 


ike those preceding death, and the natural in- 
ference is that they result in both cases from one 
and the same cause. During the last moments 
of life the mind gradually loses cognizance of ex- 
ternal surroundings, and is wrapt in self-contem- 
plation. Though still in a semi-conscious condit- 
ion, the weeping of friends and the voices of at- 
tendants fall upon dull ears. The eyes are closed, 
the pupils slightly rolled upward and inward. 
The dying 


is living in the past. One by one the events of a 


man has forgotten the present, for he 


whole life appear, its joys, its sorrows, perchance 








long since forgotten, rise before him in startling 
distinctness, and then disappear in a moving 
panorama. The familiar faces of the friends of 
his youth are thrown upon the mental retina, 
their cheery voices reverberate in his ears, and 
the thought of meeting these friends in the near 
future is perhaps his last conscious impression. 
As this drowsiness creeps over the system, these 
images, moulded from the past, become as reali- 
ties to the disordered imagination. The germs 
from which originate these strange combinations 
have probably been lying dormant for years in 
the registering ganglia of the brain. On the 
battle-field the expression on the faces of those 
who have died of guushot wounds is one of agony, 
while the dead by the sword have a calmer look. 
A rapid death by steel is almost painless, the 
nerves are divided so quickly, while a bullet 
lacerates. 


The Wizard's Latest. 


Thomas A. Edison, the fameus electrician and 
inventor, is preparing to astonish the world by 
the exhibit he will make at the World’s Fair in 
1893. ‘‘I shall have two or three things to show,” 
said he recently, ‘‘which will both surprise and 
please the visitors to the electrical department 
of the Exposition, which, by-the-way, I am fully 
convinced will be a great success. Two of these 
inventions are not ready to be described, or even 
characterized. The third, however, is so nearly 
perfected that I do not hesitate to say something 
about it. I hope to be able by the invention to 
throw upon a canvas a perfect picture of any- 
body, and reproduce his words. Thus, should 
Patti be singing somewhere. this invention will 
put her full-length picture upon the canvas so 
perfectly as to enable one to distinguish every 
feature and expression of her face, see all her 
attractions and listen to the entrancing melody 
of her peerless voice. The invention will do for 
the eye what the phonograph has done for the 
voice, and reproduce the voice as well, in fact, 
more clearly. I have already perfected the in- 
vention so far as to be able to picture a prize fight 

the two men, the ring, the intensely interested 
faces of those who surround it—and you can hear 
the sound of the blows, the cheers of encourage- 
ment and the yells of disappointment. And when 
this invention shall have been perfected,” said 
Mr. Edison,with the trace of enthusiasm’s glow in 
his face, ‘‘a man will be able to sit in his library 
at home, and, having electrical connection with 
the theater, see reproduced on his wall or a 
piece of canvas the actors, and hear anything 
they say. I can place one so it will command a 
street corner, and, after letting it register the 
passing sights for a time, I can have it cast them 
on a canvas so that every feature and motion of 
the passers, even to the twitching of the face, 
can be seen, and if a friend passes during the 
time, you may know it. This invention will be 
called the ‘kinetograph.’ The first half of the 
word signifies ‘motion,’ and the last ‘write,’ and 
both together mean the portrayal of motion. 
This invention combines photography and pho- 
nography.” 


Progress of Electro-Magnetic Science. 

Arthur E. Kennelly, chief electrician of the 
Edison laboratory, at the close of a lecture 
delivered recently before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, on the evolution of electric and 
magnetic physics, thus summed up the important 
phases of the subject: 

1. In electro magnetic science the great 
achievement since Faraday’s time has been the 
determination of the fact that all electricity 
flows, or tends to flow, in closed curves or cir- 
cuits, so that we have the electrostatic circuit, 
the galvanic circuit, and the magnetic circuit, 
“ach resembling, as it were, an endless chain or 
a bundle of endless chains; and the laws which 





control these three different types of circuit 
show wonderful analogies. 

2. The due appreciation of the influence of 
the ether and its importance in all electro- 
magnetic phenomena. While originally the 
electrical activity seemed to be confined to the 
battery or conducting wires of a galvanic circuit, 
itis now believed that the ether surrounding 
these conductors plays fully as active a part in 
the process of conduction; and the mind sees free 
space no longer void, but filled with an active 
and responsive substance—the ether. It looks 
almost as if matter were inert in comparison with 
the ether which surrounds it. Once more in the 
evolution of thought the tide of unbelief has 
turned, and we hold, under somewhat altered 
premises, the dictum that Torricelli refuted— 
namely, that ‘‘Nature abhors a vacuum.” The 
properties of the ether almost threaten to sur- 
pass in interest and importance the properties of 
the matter it environs and pervades. 

3. The evidence in favor of the proposition 
that light is a vibratory disturbance in the ether 
of an electro-magnetic nature is such as almost 
to amount to demonstration. When this shall 
be generally accepted, the whole domain of 
optics and radiant energy will be enrolled as one 
department and property of electro-magnetic 
physics. 

Difficult as it is to clearly apprehend the course 
of evolution in the near past, where events press 
upon us ina narrow bounding throng, and the 
workers at the great loom of history yet stand 
by the mesh their hands have helped to weave, 
how still more difficult it is to guess the future! 
The prospect that opens is, however, a brilliant 
one. We may well believe that in science the 
same evolutionary process which has united 
electricity and magnetism, and welded both with 
radiation, will continue to magnify, simplify, 
and unify. Contrary to the course of evolution 
in the organic world, ‘‘from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, the simple to the complex,” 
the development of science is from the hetero- 
geneous to the homogeneous, from the complex 
to the simple, and just as the evolutionary course 
of religious belief was from polytheism to mon- 
otheism, so with every fresh acquisition science 
becomes greater and grander and more succinct. 

In the arts, electricity is destined, even apart 
from future discoveries, to take into its own 
hands the distribution of power. The telegraph 
has conquered time, and the electric motor is born 
to triumph over space; but whether we watch 
the vibration of the telegraphic recorder that 
spells its message across the sea, or watch the 
electric car, urged by invisible hands, pursuing 
its stealthy way, the rythmic words of Ruskin 
rise into recollection’s sight, ‘‘Not in a week, or 
a month, or a year, but by the lives of mary souls, 
a beautiful thing must be done.”’ 


A Real Animal Language. 

In the ‘‘New Review” for June, there is a very 
remarkable paper by Professor Garner on the 
language of apes, which he has been studying 
with the help of the phonograph, and of which 
he thinks that he has acquired at least some of 
the rudiments. He tells us that, with the con- 
sent of Dr. Frank Baker, director of the National 
Zoological Gardens at Washington, he separated 
apair of apes which had been living together, 
and placed them in different rooms. Then he 
placed the phonograph near the cage of the 
female, and recorded a few of the sounds which 
she had uttered inthat instrument. It was then 
removed to the cell of the male and made to re- 
peat the sounds thus registered. ‘The surprise 
and perplexity of the male were evident. He 
traced the sounds to the horn from which they 
came, and failing to find his mate, he thrust his 
hand and arm into the horn quite up to his 
shoulders; withdrew it, and peeped into the horn 
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again and again. He would then retreat and 
again cautiously approach the horn, which he 
examined with evident interest. The expressions 
of his face were indeed a study.” 

Using the phonograph, and doing all in his 
power to imitate its sound after he had obtained 
what he believed to be the chimpanzee word 
either for milk or for the desire to obtain milk, 
Professor Garner made the greatest effort to 
repeat this word with his own tongue and lips to 
a capuchin monkey. The monkey immediately 
turned to look at him, and when he had repeated 
it three or four times very distinctly, the monkey 
repeated the sound and turned to a pan kept in 
his cage for supplying him with drink, brought 
the pan to the front of the cage, came quite up 
to the bars and uttered the word himself, though 
as yet Professor Garner had not shown him any 
milk or any other drink. Then, and not till 
then, milk was brought and poured into the pan, 
which the monkey drank with great zest, and 
then repeated the sound again some three or four 
times, and Professor Garner found that when 
he wanted his pan replenished, he always used 
the same sound. And as, when water was used 
instead of milk, the same word was repeated to 
express the desire for it, the inference was drawn 
that the word denoted either liquid or the thirst 
which was satisfied by liquid. The same ex- 
periment was tried with asound which Professor 
Garner discovered to be always used in connec- 
tion with solid food, a banana, or a carrot, a bit 
of bread, or an apple; and as the same word 
seemed to apply to all of them equally, Pro- 
fessor Garner inferred that the word described 
either solid food in general or the hunger for it. 
And in the same way he discovered the sound 
which described pain or sickness, and another 
which expressed either a sense of danger or a 
threat; the effect of its utterance being to alarm 
the monkey so violently that he always sprang 
to the highest point in his cage, and after it had 
been repeated three or four times the result was 
that the creature became almost frantic with 
dread; nor would this monkey even allow him- 
self to be attracted by the words for drink or food 
after he had once learned to associate Professor 
Garner with this sound, expressive of either dan- 
ger or menace. In this fashion Professor Garner 
obtained the mastery of about eight or nine 
sounds, which may be changed by different 
modulations into three or four times that num- 
ber, so as to express modified forms of the same 
word, all of them chiefly vowel sounds, with the 
barest indication of something like a consonant; 
and these sounds Professor Garner regards as the 
constituent elements of an ape language which 
has a variety of different dialects according to 
the species of ape addressed.—London Spectator. 


Unsolved Problems of Chemistry. 

So simple-looking a substance as the white of 
an egg is yet a most stupendous mystery to our 
science. Itand all the albuminoids are awaiting 
this very light. The fever and pain, discomfort 
and delirium of disease are now known to be due, 
in many cases, to ptomaines manufactured by 
bacteria. They are believed to break down 
albuminous substances by aid of the ferments 
they secrete. We want to know the nature of 
these ferments. Until such knowledge is ac- 
quired we can not really say that we know how 
nitric or acetic acids, and all the nitrates and 
acetates, are made as common and cheap as they 
are. Micro-organisms produce them. The bread 
problem of the future is believed to carry its 
solution in this same question. 

From cellulose to starch is a very short step, 
but we can not take it in the proper way. Bya 
crude process long known, sawdust can be con- 
verted into an exceedingly coarse article of 
bread, the catalytic body being sulphuric acid. 
We await the discovery of the proper organic 








contact action body to do perfectly what can now 
be roughly done. The world may yet see deal 
boards transmuted into the whitest kind of 
starch. Wecan and do now change starch into 
that kind of sugar called glucose. Let us next 
find how to make it into levulose, and then dis- 
cover how to unite these two, and we will have 
cane sugar. Hundreds of chemists have worked 
at this problem. The man lucky enough to solve 
it has an enormous fortune awaiting him. We 
have lately found how to give cane sugar the 
flavor of maple sugar, so that, should the maple 
forests give out, the supply of that sweet morsel 
can still be maintained. 

Among the many problems that still await 
solution, but that lie along the line we have been 
considering, is the synthetic production of such 
valuable substances as India rubber, cotton, silk, 
and wool. The possibilities of organic chemistry 
are numberless, and many of them may never be 
realized; but we have already the sweet con- 
sciousness of having mastered more than enough 
to pay for the disappointment of our alchemical 
predecessors who hoped to be able to convert iron 
into gold. But their dream, wild as it really 
was at that time, may yet become an established 
fact. No chemist would to-day risk his pro- 
fessional reputation by asserting it an impossible 
feat. Let some reliable man of good repute in 
this department of science assert that he had 
made such a discovery, and it would doubtlessly 
raise considerable skepticism, but that would be 
all. Noone knowing the present status of the 
science would use the word “‘impossible.’’ Reason- 
ing @ priori on the subject, we would expect that 
the cost of production would always exceed the 
value of the product. This is poor encourage- 
ment for this line of investigation. In the fields 
hitherto invaded and conquered the reverse has 
been true. Substances worth less than nothing— 
actually having a negative value because of being 
incumbrances that it cost cash to remove—have 
been and are being made into goods worth many 
millions of dollars. The actual facts, when stated 
in simple language, are more wonderful than the 
tales of the Arabian Nights. ‘‘Yes!” some one 
answers, ‘‘and the names found in the story are 
perhaps quite as remarkable as any in that 
volume.”’ This is very true. To read of a sub- 
stance that has been christened methyl-ethyl- 
hydroxyl-tetra-hydro-pyridine-tropate sounds 
anything but musical to the ears of non-chemists, 
especially when they learn that it is the danger- 
ous medical poison atropine. Every syllable of 
this name has a meaning, and the whole tells 
just how the molecule is constructed. To say 
that rheumatic pains can be relieved by oil of 
wintergreen is a plain statement to ordinary 
mortals. ‘Tell him such relief can be had by the 
use of methyl-ortho-mono-hydroxy|-benzoate, and 
you puzzle him sorely, though the things are the 
same.—Dr. Robt. G. Eccles. 


Thought Transference. 


The principle of the transformation of forces 
is undoubtedly one of the most prolific in modern 
physics. Heat can be transformed into mechan- 
ical motion; mechanical motion may be trans- 
formed into heat. Electricity is transformable 
into magnetism; and, reciprocally, magnetism 
may change into electricity, into light. The 
motion of the mill-wheel serves to illuminate 
your house. From Paris you can light a lamp in 
Brussels. When you act from afar upon another 
mind, it is not your thought which travels, asa 
mental condition; but your thought traverses 
the intervening ether through a series of 
vibrations as yet unknown to us, and only be- 
comes thought again when brought into contact 
with another brain, because the last transference 
brings the impulse into a medium akin to that 
from which it started. It is therefore necessary 
that this second brain should be in sympathy 





with yours; that is to say, using one of Doctor 
Ochorowiez’s expressions, that “the dynamic 
tone” of the receiver should be in accord with 
your own. It is, moreover, noticeable that there 
are periods when veritable thought-currents 
affect thousands of brains at the same moment. 
At the bottom ofall this there is but one principle, 
and that is identical wlth the relation existing 
between the magnet and the iron, between the 
sun and the earth,—namely, the transmission and 
transformation of motion. Herbert Spencer has 


said:— 
The discovery that matter, so simple in appear- 
ance, is wonderfully complicated in its vital 


structure,—and that other discovery, that its 
molecules, oscillating with a rapidity almost 
infinite, convey their impressions to the sur- 
rounding ether, which, in turn, transmits them 
over inconceivable distances, in an inconceivably 
short space of time,—these discoveries lead us to 
the even more marvellous discovery, that any 
kind of molecules are affected in a special man- 
ner by molecules of the same kind, though 
situated in the most distant regions of space. 

It requires but one step more for the admission 
that psychical communications may be estab- 
lished between an inhabitant of Mars and an in- 
habitant of the earth. 

We are often asked what all these studies 
amount to. ‘That is still unknown. If they 
should end in a scientific proof of the existence 
and immortality of the soul, these investigations 
would forthwith surpass in value all other human 
sciences put together, without a single exception. 

It must be acknowledged that this reason is a 
sufficient authorization for us not to despise this 
class of researches. But this argument is need- 
less. These investigations relate to the unknown, 
and that reason is all-sufficient. 

Did Galvani in examining the convulsions of 
his frogs, have any idea of the immense, the pro- 
digious, the universal part which electric science 
was to perform in less than a century? Denis 
Papin and Robert Fulton, Benjamin Franklin 
and James Watts, Jouffroy and Daguerre,—all 
the inventors, all the searchers after truth,— 
were they wrong in losing themselves in their 
pursuit of the unknown? It is such men who 
cause the advance of humanity. It is to them 
mankind owes its progress. 

If it were proved, wesay, that there exists out- 
side of us, and even within us, an immaterial and 
spiritual force, which eludes the known processes 
of nature and the acknowledged laws of life.— 
and which reveals itself by other processes and 
other laws which do not supplant the first but 
take an equal place beside them, this new know]- 
edge might enlighten somewhat the shadows 
which now conceal the great secret of the origin 
and destiny of such poor beings as ourselves. 

First of all, let us seek the truth. To be sure, 
Taine has written very wittily: ‘tI never thought 
that a truth could be of any practical use!” but 
we may not be of the same mind, and may think 
on the contrary, that the search for truth is the 
prime object of men’s intellectual existence. 
Camille Flammarion in the July Arena. 


Germ Multiplicity. 

Dr. Dowd, of New York, has been making a 
careful study of the number of germs found in 
soil, which is known to be everywhere swarming 
with these minute organisms. The number of 
germs present in a cubic inch of soil was found 
to vary from 60,000 to 2,250,000. 


A Big Telescepe. 

The large telescope which has two years been 
in construction for Carleton College, at North- 
field, Minn., has been put in place. The weight 
including the bearings is 27,000 pounds. The 
crown lens, of Jena glass, was made in France 
but finished in this country. The telescope is 
the fifth in size in the United States, 
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“TECTIONS 
ei 


S 
Third A 
[ have always maintained that a boy who 
grows up a city is unfortunate. He knows 
little of nature. To him the trees have no in- 


dividuality, the birds no language and the wild 


iliarities, 


flowers and weeds no names and no pec 
while the many phases of the skies and the 
seasons possess for him but a meager interest. 


Northern 
found in nature an unfailing charm anda faithful 


As a country boy on a Ohio farm | 


companionship for lonely hours. We children 
knew where the violets first blossomed by the 
brook, where the wintergreens grew in the 


woods and when the red squaw-berries would 


ripen. We waged war with wooden swords on 


the armies of thistles and mulleins by the road- 
side; the wild cherry trees and the slippery elm 
trees we regarded with a lively affection and we 


almost wept when our favorite chestnut tree in 

felled to for fence rails. 

ight we brought to the little red 
first the 

trees and the tall stalks of the blue flower de luce. 

to adorn the the teacher. And when 


lilacs bloomed there was never a day when the 


the clearing was serve 


With what de 
house the dogwood 


school flowers of 


desk of 


bare room with its rude, unpainted desks and 


benches was not filled with perfume. We 
watched the drama of animal life around us 


with a much keener interest than was awakened 
the 
muskrats building their houses in the swamp at 
the foot of 
storing nuts in their nests in the high trees: the 


in us in later years by any play on the stage 
the meadow lot; the gray squirrels 
hunt for the woodchuck by 


ing flerce 
little animal, smoked out of his hole, and the 


the older boys, end- 


with a combat between the plucky 


pack of dogs: the night hunt in the woods for 


coons, with dogs and torches. The water-snakes 


that lived in the pool where we wanted to go in 
bathing, but did not dare, were formidable 
enemies to our childish imagination and many 
was the campaign we made against them with 
sticks and stones. We knew how the hornet 
gathered woody fibre from the old fence rails 


and wove the soft, brown fabric of his nest; how 
the wasp made his abode of clay onthe rafters of 
the the 


oriole was, hanging his swinging house of moss 


barn; and what a marvelous builder 


and grass and bits of string securely to a bough 
of the tall elm. 
was Only interrupted during the cherry season 


Our friendship for the robins 


when they were great thieves, to be driven off 
the premises with shouting and stoning. 

| was very sensitive to odors when I was a boy. 
lhe sense of smell is said to be the most retentive 


of impressions of all the senses. I remember 
with perfect distinctness the spicy, langurous 
f the flowers of the locust trees in our door- 
the of the fllled 


restlessness and longing for unknown pleasures; 


odor vu 


yard; perfume lilacs me with 


the odor of ripe apples seemed wholesome and 


satisfying. I did not care much for roses, but 
the odor of pinks gave me keen delight. It was 


the custom of farmers’ wives to have a flower-bed 
on each side of the walk leading from their front 
door to the gate and here grew the old-fashioned 
blossoming plants brought from Old England to 
New England by our Puritan ancestors and from 
New England to Ohio by their 
marigolds, hollyhocks, pinks, daffodils, colum- 


descendants 
bines, narcissus, larkspurs and sweet williams. 
A honeysuckle vine was usually trained over the 
window as a cool screen and there was 
trellis 


pantry 
and 


glories 


sometimes a for morning 





climbing roses. In the kitchen garden thyme, 
sage and fennel grew and asparagus was raised, 
not for food but for the green, bushy plants 
which were cut and placed in the fire-places in 
summer for ornament. 

The district school house was about half a mile 
distant from my father’s farm. Two terms of 
school of three or four months each were held 
every year, one in the summer and one in the 
winter. The winter term was always taught by 
a man, for then the big boys who worked on the 
farms in summer appeared among the pupils and 
were supposed to be beyond the governing 
capacity of the young women who taught the 
summer terms. The teacher always ‘‘boarded 
around,” spending more or less time with each 
family according to the number of pupils each 
sent to the school. This arrangement required 
a good deal of shrewd planning on the part of 
the teacher to suit the convenience of parents 
and to avoid giving offence. It would have been 
fatal to a teacher’s popularity to discriminate 
against the poorer families, where the food was 
coarse and sleeping accommodations had to be 

the children. Every family was 
its due share of the pedagogue’s 
each housewife wanted the winter 
visit timed so as to come after ‘thog-killing,” 
when there would be fresh meat in the house, 
and the sausages would be ready and the rows of 
mince pies would stand on the cellar shelves. 

The routine of the school day was a matter of 
long-settled custom. First came the reading 
lessons, beginning with the class in the fifth 
reader and running down through the fourth, 
third, second and first readers to the A, B,C 
class. Then came arithmetic, in which there 
were two classes, and then the recess, and after- 
wards grammar, the morning sessionending with 
spelling. In the afternoon there was more read- 
ing and more spelling, with geography and 
writing sandwiched between. In the winter a 
class was formed in algebra, limited always to 
three or four of the biggest and most ambitious 
of the boys. A great deal of attention was given 
to spelling and to be the best speller in a country 
school was a distinction for a boy or girl not con- 
fined to the district. Spelling schools were held 
at night now and then during the winter, and 
were attended by the older people. Each family 
represented was expected to bring a tallow candle 
and a turnip or an old bottle to serve as a candle- 
stick. The two best spellers ‘‘chose sides,” each 
alternately naming some one to take a place in 
line on one side or the other of the school house. 
Then the teacher took Noah Webster’s spelling 
book and began the task of calling out the words, 
always beginning with easy ones, so as to give 
the younger children and the bad spellers among 
the elders some showing to keep their places. 
Whoever misspelled a word had to sit down and 
thus the two rival lines, closing up the gaps 
after each casualty, grew shorter and shorter 
and became reduced in an hour or two to a few 
of the best spellers, who fought the battle of 
words out to a finish in the midst of the excited 
throng of those who had fallen earlier in the 
fray. At last there would be but two standing, 
and then the fatal word ‘‘next”’ would show that 
one of these skillful orthographers had missed 
and the victor would leave the floor, flushed and 
happy. Sometimes one district would challenge 
another to a spelling contest. The challenged 
school would march in a body along the-snowy 
roads to the school-house of the challenger. 
Each teacher had already drilled his pupils in 
the hard words at the back of the spelling-book, 
such a hiccough and phthisic, and each was on 
hand with book and candle and ruler, the badge 
of authority and instrument of discipline. Many 
of the parents would attend, the little room 
would be packed and excitement would run high. 
The defeated side would try to explain their 


shared with 
entitled to 
society, but 








failure by charging that certain words had not 
been ‘‘put out” plainly, or saying that some of 
their best spellers were absent. 


The spelling school was one of the few 
forms of competitive effort tolerated by the 
Puritan spirit of that day. There were no base 
ball clubs to struggle for honors or gate-money, 
horse racing was carried on only by sporting 
men in the cities, and cards were regarded as a 
device of the devil. I never saw a pack of cards 
until I was thirteen years old and had removed 
from the country toasmall town. Checkers were 
pleyed at home and in the country stores and 
every township had its invincible player, but 
chess and dominoes were unknown. 

There was no lack of athletic sport, however, 
in which the superabundant physical life of the 
boys found a healthful outlet. While base ball 
was unknown there were many ball games of a 
less scientific character. One of them, a good 
deal like the great American game of to-day, 
was called ‘‘town ball.”” The number of players 
was unlimited and included all the men and boys 
present who cared to take part. Then there was 
a game called ‘four old cat’’ and one called 
“two old cat.” ‘Corner ball,” ‘‘sock ball” and 
‘*barn ball” were also played, anda very exciting 
game which I remember well was ‘‘ante-over-the- 
house,” in which the players divided into two 
parties, ranged themselves on opposite sides of 
the school-house, an umpire being placed where 
he could see both sides. The ball was thrown 
high in the air over the building. Ifa player on 
the opposite side caught it he would sneak 
around the corner of the building and try to hit 
one of the opposing party. The player hit was 
out of the game and the merry diversion went on 
until all the members of one side or the other 
were thus placed hors du combat. Then there 
was a lively game called ‘“‘drive ball,” in which, 
after ‘“‘tossing up” to see who should have the 
first strike, two companies separated, leaving a 
space of six or eight rods between them; then 
the ball was knocked from one side to the other, 
the object of each party being to drive their 
opponents farther and farther from the starting 
point. From whatever place the ball was caught 
it was knocked back with the bat and at this 
place the catching party had to rally for their 
new stand. Each side strove to catch the ball 
before its force was spent and to knock it as far 
as possible beyond the position of the other 
side. A similar game was played with a wooden 
wheel, six or eight inches in diameter, fitted 
with an iron tire to keep it fromsplitting. This 
wheel was rolled along in the solid road with all 
the vigor a boy could put into his muscles. The 
opposite party, armed witb clubs, sticks, pieces 
of boards and fence rails, would try to stop the 
wheel before its force was entirely spent and 
then send it back in thesame way. Ofttimes the 
wheel would tuke a fellow on the shin and cur! 
him up like a scorched feather. He generally 
was willing to take a rest till the game was 
ended. This game seemed to have for the boys 
then about the excitement that foot-ball has now. 

Jumping was very common forty years ago. A 
single ‘‘stand-and-jump,” a “run-and-jump,” a 
‘*run-hop-step-and-jump,” and vaulting over a 
stick held by two, were much practiced and 
highly enjoyed by all the boys when I was at 
school. Wrestling was the great amusement for 
many. ‘‘Side-hold” ‘*‘back-hold,” ‘‘square-hold,” 
and ‘“‘breeches-hold,”’ were the various forms 
of this contests. ‘‘Breeches-hold” was pretty 
hard on a fellow’s trousers, and if the seat of his 
pants were not burst open before the contest was 
over the wearer was a lucky fellow. 

An old friend, with whom I was comparing 
reminiscences of boyhood days, not long ago, out 
on the Dakota prairies, asked me if we used the 
old ‘English Reader” when I went to a country 
school. I remembered that the book had gone 
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out of use in most schools but was still retained 
in some for the highest class. For more definite 
information about this famous old reader, which 
furnished much mental food to our ancestors, I 
wrote to an uncle. who still lives in Randolph, 
Ohio, where I was born. He replies: 

The old “English Reader” as a text-book in schools was 
quite extensively in use until the introduction of 
“McGuffey’s Series of Readers.”” This, I think, was 
pretty thoroughly accomplished from about 1837 to 1840. 
The change was a gradual one. Some sections still 
ciung to the old text-books for a year or two after others 
had adopted them. In the winter of 1837 our school was 
taught by my wife’s cousin, Jeremiah Jones, of Atwater, 
and that winter we read from the Old Testament the 
greater part of the time. The following winter a Mr. 
Treat was the teacher and he permitted us to read from 
almost any book we pleased. I used Horry’s “Life of 
Francis Marion”’ and was in a class by myself—at head 
and foot both. The next winter McGuffey’s readers 
came. The old “English Reader’ was compiled by 
Lindlay Murray, author of ‘‘Murray’s Grammar,” so 
universally in use before the introduction of Kirkham’s. 
It was published by various book publishers in this 
country—copied, I suppose, from the English publishers. 
The oldest copy I have seen bears date 1815—my copy 1882. 

Steel pens first came into use in Ohio when I 
was a boy of six or eight years. I remember 
when a new teacher made an effort to have them 
used in our school in place of the goosequills, and 
how much talk this innovation made in the 
neighborhood. That must have been about the 
year 1850. Oneof the essential accomplishments 
of a schoolmaster before the goosequill went out 
of use was to know how to make a good quill pen. 
The girl teachers who conducted the summer 
terms of school were always deficient in this sort 
of mechanical skill and usually had to call on 
some of the larger boys to perform this service. 
The pen once made would answer for a day or 
two only and then had to be mended. I remember 
that the monotonous scratching of the writing 
class was often interrupted by calls of ‘*Teacher, 
please mend my pen.” My father wrote a hand- 
some hand with the quill and he used to maintain 
that good penmanship was impossible with a 
piece of iron stuck on the end of a stick. 

The ingenuity and skill acquired by the far- 
mers of that day in making many implements 
which are now obtained from factories, and by 
the farmers’ wives in knitting, spinning, weav- 
ing and making hats, bonnets, quilts and 
clothing, was inherited by the children who 
early learned how to fashion their own toys 
making whistles trom willow twigs, winding and 
covering balls, shaping bows and arrows and 
making sleds, slings, kites and traps. A smart 
boy with a good jack-knife was equal to almost 
any demand made upon his whittling skill. He 
could even carve a chain from a piece of pine 
board. Indeed, whittling was a common diversion 
among the men as well as with the boys. I 
remember that the space around the stove in the 
store at the Center was usually strewn thick 
with splinters and shavings cut from sticks by 
the men who gathered there to talk politics or 
to arrange for trading work or swapping horses. 
Some men’s intellectual processes only seemed to 
get started after they had engaged in vigorous 
whittling for a few minutes. 

All the farmers in our neighborhood obtained 
a large part of their year’s supply of sugar from 
their own maple trees, and sugar making time 
brought much fun for the children. As soon as 
the first thaws of Spring started the sap up from 
the roots of the maples the whole family took to 
the woods. Fresh augur holes were bored in 
the trees and spiles driven in, and under each 
spile stood a small trough hewn with the ax 
from a tree trunk. The big iron kettle and the 
smaller brass kettle, which had served a variety 
of uses during the year, were scoured out and 
transported to the sugar camp, where they were 
hung on a long pole of green wood over an open 
fire. The sap was collected twice a day, by the 
aid of an old horse that pulled along the wood- 
land paths two barrels fastened to a rude sled, 








The sap-gatherer wore a neck-yoke—a long piece 
of wood that fitted to the shoulders and hada 
semi-circle in the middle for the neck. At each 
end was a hanging stick with a hook and on 
each hook was hung a bucket. The buckets 
swung clear of the legs of the wearer, who had 
only to steady them with his hands, while the 
weight came upon his shoulders. A huge stor- 
age trough and a rude shanty were the salient 
features of the camp. The wood for the fire had 
been cut and hauled to the camp the year before, 
to have it well seasoned. A hot fire was kept up 
around the big kettle and more sap added from 
time to time as the process of evaporation went 
on. Finally the sweet, thin syrup was ladled 
into the smaller kettle and the more critical 
operation of ‘‘sugaring off” began. The syrup 
grew thicker and thicker and was tested fre- 
quently to see whether it would grain. The 
children dipped long wooden spoons into the 
kettle and cooled the hot liquid by dropping it 
on chunks of snow or bits of ice, and converting 
it into the toothsome delicacy called by them 
maple wax. When the kettle threatened to boil 
over a piece of fat pork was thrown in, which 
acted like oil on troubled waters. At last the 
anxious moment of ‘‘sugaring off’ arrived; the 
kettle was lifted from the fire and placed on the 
ground and one of the elders began to agitate 
the hot mass vigorously with a long wooden 
paddle. Would it grain? Had it been scorched 
in the boiling, so as to impair its flavor? These 
were important questions soon to be settled as 
the contents of the kettle cooled. Let me say to 
my city-bred readers, who know maple sugar 
and maple syrup only by the articles they buy at 
the grocery stores under those names, that they 
have no conception of the delicacy and richness 
of flavor of the honest product of the maple trees. 
The stuff sold as maple is mainly made of glucose 
and cheap cane sugar, with a little genuine 
maple added for the flavor. The freshly made 
syrup from the sugar-camp in the woods, thick, 
golden and fragrant, eaten on buckwheat cakes 
or hot biscuits, was a luxury never to be for- 
gotten. 





HANS’ HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





Tre year den ay baen haer vorkin, 
Purty quvick ay baen rich faller, 
Gaeten mae von tree-claim farum, 
Two span oxen, good sod shanty, 
Bind-macheen, unt fine red vagon. 
Ay baen smaurt like Yankee faller, 
Since mae leevin in Dakoty. 


Ay baen sendin hundred dollar 
Bringen gal haer from old countree. 
Sveet slick gal nem Bale Kanuteson, 
Coomen baer to baen mae vooman. 
On der cars some Narveegan faller 
Mit dat Bale hae gaet a foolin, 

Tale her “‘No good in Dakoty.” 
“Stay,” he tale her, “for mae vooman 
En Sent Pall, Minnesota.” 

Bale she stay unt baen der vooman 
For dat fool Narveegan faller, 

En Sent Pall, Minnesota. 


Ay baen smaurt like Yankee faller, 

Ay nae care for Bale Kanuteson, 

Gaeten mae slick Yankee vidow 

Mit a goot pig homestead farum, 

Seven childs, unt fifteen catties, 

Voort more es two tousand dollar. 

Ay not care for Bale Kanuteson 

En Sent Pall, Minnesota. 

By dese vidow en Dakoty 

Ay mek mae a plenty money, 

Bale may keep dese hundert dollar. 
—Doane Robinson in the Century. 


e 
* 


WHAT A PESSIMIST THINKS.---Here’s the 
way a pessimist looks at life: Here’s a human 
being’s history in a nutshell: Born, welcomed, 
caressed, cried, fed, grew, amused, reared, 
studied, examined, graduated, in love, loved, en- 
gaged, married, quarreled, reconciled, suffered, 
deserted, taken ill, died, mourned, buried, for- 
gotten.— Bozeman Chronicle. 











Of many sorts and conditions of men, likewise 
women, are benefactors. Some live, others die, 
to that end; some reform, some philanthrophize, 
some ‘‘make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before,” others are simply beautiful to look 
upon, and a few are none the less benefactory in 
that they only laugh and the world laughs with 
them, growing the fatter and saner for it. Of 
these last is Anstey, whose ‘‘Vice Versa,” both 
as book and play under cognomen of ‘‘The Little 
Puck,” have convulsed thousands, and whose 
‘‘Tinted Venus” and other books are now fol- 
lowed by ‘*Tourmalin’s Time Cheques.’”’ Only 
Anstey is capable of a conception so absurd in 
itself and so simply and wittily clothed upon. 
There isn’t a dull line in the book and you finish 
it before laying it down. Mr. Peter Tourmalin, 
‘‘a, flat-headed little man with weak eyes and 
flaxen hair,’ had ‘‘some months previously had 
the good fortune to meet with a lady somewhat 
his junior in years, but endowed with charms of 
mind and character which excited his admiration 
and reverence. He wanted a wife who would 
regulate and organize his existence, and Miss 
Sophia Pinceney, with her decision and thorough- 
ness, was eminently the person to do it.” He 
had been accepted, with the proviso that he was 
to take a voyage, and if he could swear to her 
upon his return that he had been no more than 
most uncompromisingly civil to any lady he had 
met, their marriage should take place at once. 
So the story opens with Mr. Peter Tourmalin’s 
pathetic struggle with ennui and Buckle’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Civilization,’ on board the Boomerang, 
voyaging from Sydney to London, with two fair 
damsels and a matron near by, and the energetic 
man who is always walking cheerfully up and 
down deck, passingand repassing. Peter’s mind 
is not of the strongest, and he has gained but 
little knowledge of said ‘‘Progress of—,’’ and 
complains bitterly of the dragging hours to Mr. 
Perkins, the pedestrian, who, it transpires, is 
the manager of the Anglo-Australian Joint Stock 
Time Bank, Limited, and who offers to bank for 
Mr. Tourmalin such time as is burdensome, the 
same to be repaid at any subsequent time in 
such lengths as he indicates upon his time 
cheques, until his credit and interest time are 
exhausted. All he has to do is to make out 
these cheques and place behind any running 
clock, to be immediately transported to the 
sunny, peaceful, gliding deck of the Boomerang, 
while not losing any time at the various occupa- 
tions of noisy life ashore. So he strikes the 
bargain and, later, rejoins Sophia in London, 
who “set herself to repair the deficiencies in his 
education and culture. She took him to scientific 
lectures and classical concerts and made him 
read standard authors without skipping. Still 
there were moments when he felt the need of 
halting and recovering his wind, so to speak, in 
the steep and toilsome climb to her superior 
level.”” ‘Twas at one of these haltings, then, 
that he sat “‘staring with lack-luster eyes at the 
letter he had that day received from his be- 
trothed, for she never allowed one to pass with- 
out a letter—no fond and foolish effusion, be it 
understood, but a kind of epistolary examination 
paper, to test the progress he was making. This 
one contained some searching questions on 
Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization,’’ which he was 
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The 
name suggested the Boomerang; that, the book 
of time cheques, and he was undone. He drewa 
fifteen minute placed it behind the 
frivolous little ormalu clock and in an instant the 


expected to answer by return of post.” 


cheque, 


tedious book, the dull chambers and November 
gloom disappeared. ‘“There was a briny breath 
in the air, and he himself was leaning upon the 
rail at the forward end of the hurricane deck of 
the Boomerang, which was riding with a slow 
and stately rise and fall over the heaving swell.” 

But the time cheques were erratically paid and 
poor Peter found the last hours of the time he 
might have spent were first, and the first last. 
He was the lover of the fair Miss Turrell and en- 
gaged in a most interesting conversation with 
her, the 
gather by leading questions. 
the interview is extremely 
funny, his time was up. He resolves never to use 
the cheque book again, but continually fell from 
At another visit to the Boomerang, Miss 


endeavored to 
Before this was ac- 


threads of which he 


complished, and 


grace. 
Davenport, the dark one, is enamored of him and 
informs the timid Peter that her lover will shoot 
him at Gibraltar and begs Peter to plunge over- 
When Mr. 


‘““eart was true to 


tries to 
Poll,” 
rushes for the rail to end her own life and Peter 


board with her. Tourmalin 


explain that his she 
is back in his old haunts anxious as to whether 
or no she did. The complications are numerous, 
and his interviews side-splitting. 


Even after his marriage to the worthy Sophia, 


snatches of 


who is as real to the reader as his sister, Peter 
continues to visit the Boomerang, and in an evil 
hour his wife finds a time cheque payable to 
the ship to Miss 
Davenport's confidence. Theend? Oh, it wasall 


bearer, and visits receive 
a dream, superinduced by the heat and too much 
breakfast. Mr. Perkins awakens him 


at acritical juncture to say that his snoring is 


curry at 


making him ridiculous before the ladies; a dream, 
but so amusing that the book’s just the thing to 
carry ‘“Tourmalin’s 
Time Cheques” by F. Anstey: D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. 


on a “pleasure exertion.” 


Almost as unique afancy is J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘My 
Lady Nicotine,” which reminds one somehow of 
Ik Marvel’s The 
former is the very cleverly written musings and 


*“Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
absurdities of a year’s long-constant smoker who 
The first 
chapter treats of his veneer of disgust for the 
filthy weed. 
consider that every cigar they smoke would buy 


has adjured the habit at marriage. 
As she says, “If men would only 


part of a new piano stool in terra-cotta plush, 
and that for every pound tin of tobacco pur- 


chased away goes a vase for growing dead 
geraniums in, they would surely hesitate.” His 


description of his first cigar, smoked as the 
solemn celebration of his becoming a boy uncle, 
is rich, so are his characteristic sketches of the 
five friends who smoked with the old 
days, the ‘‘Arcadian mixture.”” Jimmy Mog- 
gridge, the 
valued contributor, if not editor, of the Saturday 
Review, and who turns out to be the *“‘Uncle Jim” 


editor of the ‘Mothers’ Pets” department, lying 


him, in 


supposed by Arcadians to be a 


there as usual on the hearth rug smoking, is a 
real personage to the reader; so are Scrymgeour, 
the gentleman artist, who almost freezes in his 
Japanese room rather than spoil the unities by 
having an Marriot, ‘often 
wanted me to tell him if I thought he was in 
love; if so, why did I think so; if not, why not?” 
Pettigrew, the married one, whose wife keeps 
him supplied in cheap cigars, which he furtively 
drops here and there when he goes out; and 
Gilray, who was endeavoring to despair because 
his ladylove had rejected him,—all these are 
people we get to know well. It was Gilray who 
left his chrysanthemum in our muser’s care, in a 
chapter worthy of Charles Dudley Warner. 


English fire; who 





Gilray said ‘‘you get into the way of watering a 
flower pot regularly just as you wind up your 
That certainly is not thecase. I always 

my watch and I never watered the 
flower pot. He says 1 never meant to water it, 
which is not only a mistake but unkind. One 
thing or another, however, came in the way. I 
often remembered about the chrysanthemum 
while I was in the office, but even Gilray could 
hardly have expected me to ask leave of absence 
merely to run home and water his plant. You 
must draw the line somewhere, even in aGovern- 
ment office.” 

The book ends with a chapter devoted to 
“The Perils of Not Smoking.”’ Thoroughly en- 
tertaining is “My Lady Nicotine,” by J. M. 
Rand & MeNally, Chicago and New 


watch. 
wind up 


Barrie: 
York. 


The author of ‘‘A Social Departure” has not 
been less successful in her latest, ‘‘An American 
Girl in London,” which is charming from cover 
to cover. It’s not a story, only a bright, talky, 
sometimes slightly satiric, always entertaining, 
account by herself of the doings of Miss Mamie 
Wick of Chicago, alone in London, from some 
one who evidently knows of what she speaks in 
the ways of the dull London aristocracy it is the 
aim of many Americans to imitate. Miss Wick 
reminds us somewhat of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Fair 
Barbarian.”” She notes everything that is 
‘different from Chicago, you know” and talks to 
Mr. Mafferton with a brightness that is quite 
discomposing to that gentleman’s Englishness— 
to coina word. Her description of their visit to 
Mme. Tussaud’s is quite irresistible. ‘‘I noticed 
that all the crowns were different, and asked 
Mr. Mafferton about it, whether at that time 
every king had his crown made to order and 
trimmed according to his own ideas, or had to 
take whatever crown was going, and whether it 
was his to do as he liked with, or went with the 
throne; and if the majority of the kings had be- 
haved properly about their crowns, where they 
all were.” Speaking of their dancing she says, 
‘Tam accustomed to it now and can look ata 
roomful of people engaged in it without a 
sympathetic attack of vertigo or a crick in my 
neck. Mr. Mafferton and I started—he with 
confidence, I with indecision. You can make the 
same step with a pair of scissors as Mr. Mafferton 
made.” 

Miss Wick had a right good time. She tells 
us of Ascot races, a parade at Aldershot, balls 
and all that and ‘“‘punting” at Oxford. ‘Lord 
Symonds asked me, as we sat in one end enjoy- 
ing the sun—you get to like it in England, even 
on the back of your neck—what I thought of 
I told him I thought it was immoder- 
ately safe. It was the most polite thing I could 
think of at the spur of the moment. I do not 
believe punting would ever become popular in 
America. We are alight-minded people; we like 
an element of joyous risk; we are not adapted to 
punt.” 

Her description of people, especially Miss 
Peter Corke and her endeavors to improve her, 
Mamie’s, mind is delightful, and you wish that 
stupid Mafferton hadn’t made a fool of himself 
so that Miss Wick hurried back to Chicago and 
told us no more, for, thank goodness, she didn’t 
marry a lord but returned to marry Mr. Arthur 
Greenleaf Page of the Yale University Staff. 
‘‘An American Girl in London” by Sara Jeannette 
Duncan: Rand, McNally & Co., publishers, 
Chicago and New York. 


punting. 


Full of interest from beginning to end is “‘If 
She Will, She Will,” by Mary A. Denison. It 
is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, as No. 8 
of the ‘‘Good Company” series. Price, 50 cents. 
A charming love story, it is full of country air 
and apple blossoms, and is as refreshing as a sea- 





side breeze. It is neither pretentious nor ambi- 
tious, and therein is its charm. It is a plain 
story founded upon an incident that occurred not 
a hundred years ago. Here is its text: ‘‘A clear- 
sighted woman is quick to discern the good or 
bad qualities of the man who has gained her love. 
If he is noble to the heart’s core, she knows it, 
and will go through fire and water to uphold 
him and to prove her faith in him. If she dis- 
cerns imperfections, she still often chooses to ig- 
nore them and marry the man, faults and all. 
That which a woman wills, she will accomplish, 
whether it is finding a place for the exercise of 
her genius, her business capacity, or her affec- 
tions.” There are high lights of humor and 
shadows of pathos around and about the proving 
of this, for centuries undisputed, axiom. 


“Sweet and Twenty” isa relief from the dis- 
gusting novels which have lately threatened to 
bury under their slime, all purity and innocence 
in their readers’ minds. It is an amusing story 
in quite a new vein. Lydia, the girlish heroine— 
though the word’s queer, she’s so everyday, is a 
sweet, lovable girl with a touch of hardness in 
her treatment of poor John, the poor lover, and 
of jealousy toward the accepted swell. Her 
sister Nan is simply delicious, practical, blunder- 
ing and amusing, especially in her interviews 
with Phillips, friend of the lover. Even Lorimer, 
who must marry quickly to retain his mother’s 
diamonds, is amusing and intensely alive, or as 
much so as he would ever have heart to be. 
There is little plot to the story, which is that of 
a lover’s misunderstanding, but you’re so inter- 
ested in the people that you don’t notice that. 
‘‘Sweet and Twenty,” by Mary Farley Sanborn: 
Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston. 


‘‘Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia,” publishd by 
John B. Alden, New York, is in its twenty- 
ninth volume, the latest volume reaching into 
the letter P. The work covers all known 
subjects, and is prefaced by a ‘Scheme of 
Sound Symbols,” in which it says that “aye” 
must be pronounced with the long, instead of the 
sharp sound to the a. We protest; ‘‘Aye’’ should 
be spoken as i—long and sharp. The other pro- 
nunciation is English, you know. The ‘“‘Cyclo- 
pedia” takes in all lands, peoples and happenings. 
In reference to Cardinal Newman it says: he 
‘twas master of a faultless style, whose pellucid 
flow revealed the depth of his thought, and the 
devoutness and saintliness of his spirit.” 


The second edition, enlarged and revised, of 
the “Handbook of the American Republics,” 
published in Washington by the Bureau of 
American Republics under supervision of the 
Secretary of State, is just received. It is a most 
valuable illustrated, descriptive and statistical 
bulletin of our republican neighbors, containing 
much valuable information otherwise not readily 
obtained. An appropriation from the last Con- 
gress sustains the Bureau of American Republics 
for this year, and other books in the same line 
will be published from time to time in order to 
develop commercial relations between this 
country and them. 


WE have received from John B. Alden, New 
York, Volume XVIII of Alden’s Cyclopedia of 
Universal Literature, bringing the work down to 
the title ‘“‘Tacitus.” We have more than once 
spoken in praise of the good taste and thorough 
knowledge of the whole domain of letters which 
are shown in the preparation of this cyclopedia 
and its interest and value to all lovers of good 
literature. Its extreme cheapness makes it 
available for the most modest library. The price 
by mail is only sixty cents per cloth bound 


volume. 
PALMER HENDERSON. 
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USEFUL TO HOUSEKEEPERS.-~A foreign watch- 
maker has patented a device by which, an hour 
or two before a clock runs down, the word, 
‘“Wind” will appear at the opening of the dial. 

* * 
* 

ELECTRIC MoOTORS.—More than 140 different 
applications of electric motors have been enum- 
erated, and the number is still increasing. The 
sizes of the motors range from those having the 
power of a mouse up to one of 5,000 horse power, 
which is in operation near London. 

a 

THE POET LAUREATESHIP.—Alfred Tennyson 
has been England’s poet laureate since 1850, a 
longer period than the honor was held by any of 
his predecessors. Colley Cibber enjoyed the 
distinction from 1730 to 1757, and Robert Southey 
from 1813 to 1848; all the others, from Edmund 
Spenser down, for much shorter terms. 


* * 
7 


BRYANT STILL READ.---Although William 
Cullen Bryant has been dead nearly thirteen 
years, his poems are still the best selling books on 
the list of Appletons, and net a considerable roy- 
alty to his family each year. Even this poet’s 
lation of Homer is a steadily selling book with 
its Boston publishers. 

*# 
DOCTORS IN THE DARK.—In regard to the in- 


*sidious poison of the nerves which he says is 


the cause of the grip-influenza, Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie admits that doctors at the end of the nine- 
teenth century are as much in the dark as their 
predecessors of the beginning of the sixteenth. 
“They have not got beyond the ‘something sub- 
tile and occult’ of Molineaux.” In the 

treatment of the grip, however, this cen- 





organ end of the car is the buffet with oil stove, 
ice box, sink, sideboard, etc., 
poses, and also a lavatory with washstand, 
pump, etc. At the other end of the floor plan is 


the living room for the occupants who go with | 


the car, fitted up with section seats with upper 
and lower berths, dining table, with desk and 
oftice chair and Baker heater, with necessary 
lockers, closets, etc. The car is equipped with 
Miller platforms, Westinghouse automatic air 
brake, six-wheel trucks and large provision boxes 
underneath for carrying stores for long trips. 
The car is painted outside the standard color of 
the Northern Pacific road and has neatly lettered 
on the letter board the words “Chapel Car,” 
with the name “Evangel” No. 1 on the sides 
below the belt rail. 
* 

WHAT A ‘QUAKE IS LIKE.—You are sitting 
on a Central American piazza on a hot afternoon 
chatting with your friends when suddenly the 
sky seems to grow hazy, the crows stop cawing 
and the buzzards quit fighting in the streets. 
There is a general hush, and, although you may 
not know what is the matter, you can not help 
feeling uneasy. The old natives say, ‘‘We are 
going to have a little shake,” and then the 
house begins to rock, the tumblers fall off the 
table, you feel deadly sick at the stomach and 
think it is all over. The sky clears, the crows 
begin their noisy screams and the buzzards re- 
sume their quarrels over the street offal. There 
is something inexpressibly terrifying, however, 
about the trembling of the earth. The slightest 
oscillation will awaken the population of the 
whole town, but unless some considerable dam- 
age is done people go to sleep again as a matter 
of course.—New York Journal. 

+ * 

UTILIZING SAWDUST.—With a view of utiliz- 
ing sawdust as a material for mechanical pur- 
poses numerous experiments have for a long 
time past been made, and in Germany a process 
has now been introduced by which, as claimed, a 
substance is produced from common sawdust, 


| 


| by the application or use of an acid, that prom 


for cooking pur- | 


ises to be of positive value. It is described as 


being exceedingly firm of texture and of such 


| 





hardness as to be incapable of being bored by a 
common gimlet or of being penetrated by a nail; 
is more impervious to the action of the elements 
than the ordinary metals or common building 
stones, and practically indestructible by fire, a 
Bunsen burner being found to simply char the 
exterior surface. It is represented as being 
stronger than timber for joist and girders, as 
well as several times lighter than iron or steel, 
while, in regard to economy, the cost of manufac- 
ture is declared to be so low as to bring it into 
competition with both wood and iron. Endeav- 
ors are being put forth to still further reduce the 
cost of the material, and its production on a 
large scale is anticipated. 

#** 


MUSICAL SANDS.-~-" 
sands, which has only attracted scientific atten- 


lhe phenomenon of musical 


tion during the last few years, is found to be 
very common. Drs. H. C. Bolton and A. A. 
Julien, who have given especial attention to the 
subject, have now collected 610 samples of such 
sand from different parts of the world, while re- 
ports from eighty-five beaches in the United 
States have shown them that sixty-five are fam- 
ous for musical sands. To the eye a patch of 
this sand is like any other, yet a blind man who 
is deaf and dumb can easily distinguish it by a 
distinct vibration, or tickling sensation, com- 
municated to hands or feet. From about 500 
samples examined, it appears that the sounds— 
which are produced by friction and vary in pitch 
with the amount of sand acted upon—do not de- 
pend upon any particular variety of sand, but 
upon a condition into which the sand gets. 
Rolled in a bag, one specimen of musicial sand 
gave a whoop-like sound audible for about 420 
feet. Yet this sand—unless bottled—lost its 
power in a few hours after being taken from the 
beach, and also became soundless on the slight- 
est admixture of fine powder or of moisture. 





tury is ahead of the sixteenth, for in the 
year 1557, in a small town near Madrid, 
2,000 persons contracted the disease; ‘‘they 
were all bled, and—all died.” 

+ * 

A Baptist CHAPEL CAR.—We are in- 
debted to the Railway Age, of Chicago, for 
an engraving of a unique car just com- 
pleted for use on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad under the auspices of the Baptist 
denomination. The Age says that the cost 
of this traveling church and residence was 
contributed by Messrs. Charles L. Colby, 
ki. T. Barney and one or two other liberal 
gentlemen. The car was built by the Bar- 
ney & Smith Manufacturing Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. The view shows a greater 
portion of the interior constituting the 
chapel, the remainder being devoted to 
accommodations for cooking and sleeping 
for the occupants of the car. In the right 
hand corner will be seen the organ which 
will assist in conducting the services. The 
car was received in Minneapolis a few 
weeks ago and the dedicatory services 
were held previous to its summer and fall 
tour over the Northern Pacific line in 
Minnesota and Dakota. The car is sixty 
feet long and is finished inside in quartered 
oak with white birch headlining. The 
seats are made of veneer and nicely fur- 
nished, giving seating capacity for about 
seventy persons. Along the sides just 
above the windows there is a continuous 
parcel rack for the reception of hats, 
books, etc. Back of the partition at the 















































BAPTIST CHAPEL CAR “EVANGEL” IN SERVICE ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
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THE CEUR D’RLENE MINES. 


We give in this issue of THE NORTHWEST 
much the most ample illustration and descrip- 
tion of the Coeur d’Alene mining region, in 
Northern Idaho, which has ever appeared in 
print. The opening of direct railroad communi- 
cations between the region and the East by the 
way of the new Northern Pacific line from Mis- 
soula, makes this presentation peculiarly timely. 
‘the old routes of travel to the mines led in from 
the west, with Spokane as the principal trade 
center. Now the growing trade of the numerous 
towns and mines is thrown open to the compe- 
tition of Helena and Missoula, and a short route 
of travel is secured which will attract fresh at- 
tention to the mineral wealth and business oppor- 
tunities of the region. 

Placer gold was discovered at Pritchard Creek, 
a tributary of the North Fork of the Coeur 
d’Alene River, in 1883, and in the winter of 1883-4 
occurred the famous “stampede,” hundreds of 
people rushing in to stake out claims and drag- 
ging their blankets and supplies on sleds over 





wild mountain trails. Valuable quartz leads 
were found in 1884 and 1885 along the streams 
running into the South Fork of the Coeur 
d’Alene and the steady development of the dis- 
trict began in earnest. The first transportation 
route was by wagon to Coeur d’Alene Lake, 
thence by steamboat up the lake and river to the 
old Jesuit Mission, and thence by batteaux poled 
up the river. Then came the narrow gauge rail- 
road of D. C. Corbin from the mission to the 
South Fork camps. Later the Northern Pacific 
built to the lake and then purchased the Corbin 
road. The next move was made by the Union 
Pacific which threw a line from Tekoa, Wash- 
ington, around the south end of the lake and up 
the South Fork; Finally the Northern Pacific 
built a direct line from the East, diverging from 
its line near Missoula, crossing the Bitter Root 
Mountains and reaching Mullan. The N. P. 
Company is widening the old narrow gauge road 
and extending it to Coeur d’Alene City, so as to 
make a cut-off line through the mining district 
and on to Spokane Falls, saving in distance sixty- 
seven miles over its old main line road by Lake 








Pend d’Oreille. The completion of this road will 
put the Coeur d’Alene district on the trunk line 
of through transcontinental travel and have a 
powerful influence in accelerating its develop- 
ment. 


MULLAN. 


The town of Mullan, proper, was laid out in 
September, 1886, although there was an effort 
made at making a town in this vicinity the 
year before, but the rush of prospectors did not 
visit the upper South Fork until the summer of 
1886, although quite a number of the best miners 
and prospectors were located either late in the 
fall of 1884, or during the summer of 1885. 
Mullan is named after that old veteran soldier 
and statesman, Captain John Mullan, now 
residing and doing business at Washington, D. C. 
He it was, with a military escort, who builded 
the Military road (now called the Mullan road,) 
from Walla Walla, Washington, to Fort Benton, 
Dakota, in 1861 and 1862, a road that has done 
more perhaps for the benefit of the prospector 
and miner of the Coeur d’Alenes than anything 
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ON LAKE CCEUR D’ALENE. 


else. This road cutting through the very heart 
of this rich silver-lead country enabled the pros- 
pector and pioneer to push into an unknown 
country which otherwise would have remained 
a waste of wilderness and undiscovered as far as 
the precious metals are concerned. The Mullan 
road was the trail of the prospector and miner, 
yet they tramped over its windings, through 
mountain and gulch, for over twenty years before 
the rich mines of the Coeur d’Alenes were dis- 
covered. The town of Mullan is situated in a 
beautiful little valley surrounded by towering 
mountains. It is completely encircled by a 
silver belt of mineral, for you can point in any 
direction and within two miles of the town can 
be found either a promising prospect or a de- 
veloped mine. The pass through the Bitter 
Root range six miles east, where the Northern 
Pacific Railway circles the summit in climbing 
the range into Montana, lets in the sunshine of 
the early morning upon the town and the South 
Fork Valley, showing the beauties of the sur- 
roundings and the busy little town nestling in 
peace among the beetling crags of the Bitter 








Root Range on the East, the St. Joe Mountains 
on the south and the Coeur d’Alene rocky peaks 
on the west and north. The South Fork of the 
Coeur d’Alene River tumbles and dashes past the 
town turning the mills that are continually pour- 
ing their silver treasure into the coffers of the 
world. Mullan, as surveyed for patent, contains 
a little less than twenty acres, but by numerous 
additions runs its acreage up to forty acres, with 
two handsome streets running east and west and 
a number of cross streets and alleys. The popula- 
tion consists of about five hundred happy, push- 
ing, energetic citizens. The public buildings 
consist of a fine $3,000 school-house, a handsome 
Catholic cathedral, an excellent town hall and 
a good substantial jail. The town has undoubt- 
edly the best water system and works of any 
town on the South Fork. The water being taken 
from Mill Creek and carried by flume to a large 
tank 257 feet above, from whence it is carried 
through mains and pipes to every part of the 
city, with fire hydrants at every street corner. 
A thoroughly organized fire company with 1,000 
feet of hose and a first-class hose cart with the 


a 


water supply and immense pressure can easily 
protect the city from conflagrations. A. U. 
Strode is the projector and manager of the water 
system. He took hold of the matter when there 
was very little encouragement or show for re- 
muneration in any scheme of the kind, yet by his 
energy and perseverance he pushed the work 
to completion and has made it a paying proposi- 
tion. About the first of the present year the 
Mullan Electric Light and Power Company was 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Machinery was immediately ordered and as soon 
as the company could erect the works the plant 
was put in place and the lights were first turned 
on the seventh of last March. There has not 
been a flicker or a failure since and no trouble 
has been experienced in furnishing incandescent 
light for all our business houses. The power is 
taken from a two-foot Pelton motor turned by 
water from the overflow from water tank above 
the station. About 350 lights are now in use. 
The officers of company are W. T. McCaskey, 
President; D. L. Hughes, Vice President; Ed. J. 
Clark, Secretary; Geo. W. Moore, Treasurer, and 
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»N TOHN HANLEY, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
p IDAHO LEGISLATURE, 
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iL. G. W. MOORE, 


MOLLAN, IDAHO, 


a board of dire 


of the station 


The 
ised and has given such general satisfaction here 
in Mullan that the stock of the Mullan Electric 
Light & Power Company is worth par value and 
the cor 
The business houses of Mullan consist of hotels, 


George Genrich has charge 
Edison electric system is 


npany will soon declare their first dividend. 
restaurants, dry goods and grocery stores, a first 
class hardware house, butcher shop, two livery 
stables, numerous saloons, blacksmith shop, news 
depots, fruit stands, drug store, one practicing 
saw mill, shingle mill, and 


physician; also 


planing mill. 


THE MINES OF HUNTER DISTRICT. 


Surrounding the town of Mullan is a network 


of valuable mines which rank among the best in 


the great silver belt of the Coeur d’Alenes. Let 
us first speak of the famous Chloride Hill group 
comprising the Morning, Evening, You Like, 


Grouse, Gettysburg, Lucretia, Midnight, Inde- 


pendence, and anumber of others. The Morning 
f 


mine is the chief among the list and has an im- 


mense body of ore insight. The original cost of 
the prope rty to the present owners Was $12,000 


valued at one million of money. 


and it is now 
The mine is supplying a one-hundred ton concen- 
trator, the by bucket 


tramway to the works just below Mullan. Nego- 


ore being transported 


tiations are pending for the sale of this valuable 





property to a syndicate of capitalists at a very 
large figure and if the sale is completed new and 
larger works will be erected to handle the large 
bodies of ore which can be taken from the mine. 
Martin Curran is the superintendent, with Wm. 
Heffern as assistant. 

The You Like lays about 1,500 feet south of 
and parallel with the Morning, and is operated 
by a 1,000,000 


shares at a par value of one dollar per share. 


stock company capitalized at 
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This property was located by James Hummel and 
Waldo J. Clark in 1884, and the present company 
was incorporated in September, 1890. These 
gentlemen, with J. H. Boydand W. L. Spaulding 
are the principal owners of the stock of the com- 
pany. A force of men have been operating the 
mine for the past six months and shipments of 
one car of rich ore every three days is being 
made. The You Like ore can be profitably 
handled without the expense of concentrating. 
It was first a carbonate ore but is now a sulphide 
mineral of such value (running as high as 1,000 
ounces per ton, in silver, and from fifty to eighty 
per cent in lead,that concentration is unnecessary. 
The You Like will improve with development 
and will be, if not now, one of the great bonanzas 
of the camp. 

The Gold Hunter Mine, owned by St. Paul 
capitalists, is located on Hunter Gulch, and was 
discovered by J. D. Hunter, after whom this 
mining district was named, and F. A. Moore, 








| in 
| under his management and it will continue to 


two of the pioneers of the camp. It was finally 
purchased by Dennis Ryan and other St. Paul 
men. The Gold Hunter is a great mine and is a 
paying proposition, 100 tons of ore being daily 
trammed to the concentrator at the mouth of the 
guich, and when reduced is shipped to the 
smelter at Tacoma over the Northern Pacific 
Railway. It is one of the great mines of the 
country and there isan immense body of ore in 
sight. Jack Hanley is in charge and under his 
supervision everything runs like clock work. 

Among other mines of this district which will 
soon be producers let me mention the Gettysburg, 
now under bond to Spokane parties; the Lucretia 
Mine, also under bond to Spokane and Tacoma 
men; the Grouse, where a large force of men 
have been at work for some time, and the Lucky 
Friday. There are many other properties which 
only need development to make producers of 
them, and among these let me speak of the little 
giant group on Silver Creek, the Central on 
Boulder Gulch, the Just What, Independence, 
Midnight, Iron Crown and St. Paul, on Chloride 
Hill; the Paymaster, Keno, Jersey, Little Chief 
and Bullion, on Hunter Gulch, and the Daisey, 
Missoula, Black Diamond and others in the Dis- 
trict. 1891 will be a prosperous year for Mullan 
and Hunter district. The good seed has been sown 
on productive ground and the harvest is coming. 


MULLAN BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


Among the prominent business houses we can 
mention but a few, and first let us mention the 
large general merchandise house of Harris « 
McDonald on Hunter Avenue. This house is 
managed by H. S. Harris, who purchased the 
same from C. C. Eckert and took charge January 
1, 1890. Mr. Harris since taking charge of the 
business here has largely increased the trade at 
his house. He is a genius in the mercantile 
trade and by his close attention to business and 
his thorough knowledge of the wants of the peo- 
ple has built up a trade that is second to none 
in the Coeur d’Alenes. He carries a $20,000 
stock of first-class goods, fresh and clean. He 
believes in handling good goods and will have 
no other. Mr. Harris, besides being an A No. 1 
business man, is a social favorite and a pleasing 
gentleman in social circles. 


HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & Co.—The hard- 
ware house of Holley, Mason, Marks & Co., at 
Mullan is managed by W. J. Luithlen, and he 
has managed it so well that he has made a great 
deal of capital for the firm. Mr. Luithlen is 
strictly a business man, one of the young western- 
ers who is full of knowledge and good judgment, 
and who knows where to bank on his judgment 
financial matters. His firm has prospered 
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prosper in his hands. They carry a very large 
stock of shelf and heavy hardware, mining hard- 
ware and mine machinery. This firm isa solid 
one and they have done a solid business from 
the start. 





THE MULLAN HOTEL.—This popular hostelry 
was started in May, 1887, it being the first frame 
hotel in Mullan, and from the day it was first 
opened until the present, has increased in 
popularity and patronage. It is one of those home- 
like places wherein the traveler does not murmur 
at poor meals and unhallowed beds. No dis- 
gruntled guest ever leaves this hotel, and when 
he stops at the ‘‘Mullan” once he will be sure to 
come again. The proprietors are G. W. Moore 
& Co., consisting of G. W. Moore, M. J. McHugh 
and Ed J. Clark. This firm commenced upon a 
small scale but have since added the new annex 
to the building and now command the trade of 
the country. The tables are supplied with every- 
thing which the market affords and the beds are 
such that the traveler dreams of peace. 





LEVINGER Bros.—Levinger Brothers have 
been in business in Mullan for about two years. 
They carry a large stock of general merchandise, 
and by their business tact command an excellent 
trade. The firm consists of Louis Levinger, 
Henry Levinger and A. L. Lehman. They are 
honest, pushing and capable business men and 
aremaking money. They pay cash for what they 
buy and sell at the lowest margin. Their business 
is daily increasing and they will grow rich. 
Levinger Brothers have also a fine store at 
Burke, Idaho. 





Lucy & Stout.—This firm, consisting of Jack 
Lucy and Charles Stout, conduct the famous 
Palace Saloon wherein the thirsty may drink of 
. pure liquors and sparkling wine and be happy. 
These gentlemen are both money makers and 
have accumulated considerable cash and prop- 
erty. They are pioneers of the Coeur d’Alenes 
and are pleasing and agreeable gentlemen. Mr. 











MULLAN, IDAHO. 


Lucy is public spirited and takes a hand in all 
public measures which tend toward benefiting 
the business interests of the town and county. 
He is probably one of the best known men in 
Idaho. He was a delegate to the last Republican 
County and State conventions and was the life of 
the delegation. It has been said of him, and 
said truthfully and as acompliment to his ability, 
that he is the best “all-around” man in Idaho. 
The firm of Lucy & Stout is a very popular one 
and will always prosper. 





H. J. Rice’s.—H. J. Rice is one of the oldest 
of the old timers of the South Fork. He is 
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interested in many of the fine mining proper- 
ties of the Coeur d’Alenes. He is a thor- 
ough business man and financially is as solid asa 
man can be. His place of business is first class 
in every respect and he commands an excellent 
trade. Mr. Rice can ‘‘pound a drill” with the 
best of them, or handsomely entertain his friends. 





DAXON BROTHERS.—Daxon Brothers conduct 
the popular saloon and billiard hall on Hunter 
Avenue. They have made a success of the busi- 
nessand are making money. They were among 
the first to stake a tent in the Coeur d’Alenes. 
They are “‘rustlers” and consequently successful 
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in business. They have accumulated consider- 
able property in Mullan and are interested in a 
number of good mining properties. They are 
among the first to lend aid to all public enter- 
prises and are generous to a fault with the 
financially unfortunate. 

THE PEOPLE’S RESTAURANT.—E. F. Letter- 
ick, the popular young business man who con- 
ducts the ‘‘Peoples” is one of the best “‘all- 
around” rustlers of the busy camp. He belongs 
to the ‘‘Charter party” of the Coeur d’Alenes, 
and is an old time prospector who has made some 
fine discoveries in the way of mining property. 
He is doing a fine business at the ‘‘Peoples” and 
is rapidly becoming financially solid. Mr. 
Letterick is a general favorite with all and con- 
ducts a superb place. 


JOE CAMIA.—Mr. Camia owns and conducts a 
lodging house on Earle Ave., is possessed of good 
business qualities and has accumulated a hand- 
some competency by his business thrift. He also 
has mining interests that promise large returns, 





McRaE & MCRAE.—This firm conducts a gen- 
eral livery and draying business. They have all 
kinds of first-class rigs and many good horses for 
the use of their customers. They are genial and 
pleasant gentlemen to do business with and have 
a host of friends. They are daily adding ducats 
to their bank account. 





CLARK & Co.—This firm has been in business 
for about two years and consists of Ed J. Clark 
and Wm. Flood. They conduct a model butcher- 
ing business and have the trade of the camp. 
They are both young men of fine ability and are 
very successful money makers. Their shop on 
Earle Avenue is a picture of neatness. Mr. 
Clark does the buying for the firm while Mr. 
Flood looks after the shop interests. They are 
practical business men and are abreast of the 
times. 

THOMAS HENEY.—Among the most successful 
old-timers of Mullan is Thomas Heney who has 
prospected in every gulch in the Coeur d’Alenes 
and made a success of it. He has accumulated 
quite a “‘stake,” owning several fine business 
buildings in Mullan, the town hall, and anumber 
of good mining propercies. He is a practical 
miner and a good financier. 





Cc. C. A. EARLE.—Mr. Earle was one of the first 
men to set a m‘ ing stake on the famous Chloride 
Hill at Mullan. Heisa veteran of the country 
and one of the original locators of the town of 
Mullan, the principal street of the town being 
named after him. He has made a success of 
mining and is now an owner in the “*You Like” 
and Midnight mines. He is a man of ability and 
good judgment. 


HON. JOHN HANLEY.—Mr. Hanley, whoserved 
as a member of the lower house of the first State 
legislature of Idaho, having been elected from 
Mullan to fill that important position, is a man 
of fine physique and generousability. Although 
a staunch republican he has a host of friends in 
both parties. He was a general favorite at Boise 
City at the last session of the legislature, not 
only socially, but in the House of Representatives. 
He was the author of several important bills in 
the House and an active worker for all measures 
tending towards benefiting the masses. He made 
a good record for himself as a legislator. Mr. 
Hanley has been superintendent of the Gold 
Hunter Mine and works at Mullan for two years 
and has brought the property into a paying 
proposition. He is about forty years of age, is 
handsome and of commanding appearance. He 
isa mining man of large experience and thor- 











oughly posted on all branches of mine operating. 
He is a free silver and lead tariff advocate and is 
true to his friends. 


CoL. GEO. W. MOORE.—Col. Moore is a native 
of Ohio, and about six years ago packed his 
blankets into the Coeur d’Alenes, locating at 
Mullan. He prospered and mined for a year, and 








EDWARD H. MOFFITT, VICE PRESIDENT HOLLEY, 
MASON, MARKS & CO., WALLACE, IDAHO. 


then, with his partners, built the Mullan Hotel. 
The colonel is a straightforward, competent 
business man and socially he stands at the top 
He is public spirited and a generous giver. He 
is prominent in politics, being a republican to 
the core, and was one of the Shoshone County 
delegates to the State convention last fall. Col. 
Moore is on the sunny side of fifty but bears his 
age lightly. If heis your friend his friendship 
never wavers and he is known throughout the 
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country for his strict honesty and integrity of 
purpose. He has been financially successful and 
has some valuable mining property. 


WM. H. FRAZER.—Though young in years 
Judge Frazer, as he is familiarly known, has 
had a large and varied experience and is an ac- 
tive citizen in all affairs pertaining to the Coeur 
d’Alene country for which he has done much 
as a newspaper correspondent. He is of a decidedly 











literary turn of mind, and has furnished THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE with articles on that 
region that have always been read with deep 
interest. Judge Frazer came from Illinois to the 
Coeur d’Alene County in 1885 He isan adeptin the 
school of politics and was a leading factor in the 
last territorial and first State convention of 
Idaho. He is thoroughly posted on the resources 
of that new country and has interests in several 
valuable mining properties. 


WALLACE. 


To fully appreciate the bright future stretch- 
ing out before the town of Wallace one must 
know something of the magnificent resources of 
the entire Coeur d’Alene mining district. It is 
exclusively a mining section, covering an area 
thirty miles in length and two-thirds as wide, 
with a score of producing mines yielding to their 
owners a net daily profit of from $500 to $2,000, 
and with unlimited resources inthe shape of 
mineral bearing ledges which need but time and 
labor to add their treasures to the wealth of the 
world. 

The Coeur d’Alene country is new, but it has 
long since passed the experimental point in 
mining. It to-day furnishesa very large part of 
the world’s lead supply—more, probably, than 
only two or three districts in the Union—while 
its product of silver is rapidly bringing it in 
rank with the first camps in the country. And 
yet, with five years’ work, the surface has 
hardly been scratched on the oldest discoveries. 

It is right in the center of this splendid 
country, and all the activity necessary to its de- 
velopment, that nature has provided a beautiful 
townsite, with canyons diverging with every 
point of the compass, but all finding a common 
center at Wallace. Go where you will in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, visit any mine or prospect, and 
come from whatever direction you choose, your 
starting point is Wallace. Nestling in the hills 
of the South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River, at 
the confluence of Canyon, Nine Mile and Placer 
creeks, nature could hardly have fitted a better 
place for a prosperous city, and when it is con- 
sidered that this South Fork valley and the 
canyons of the tributaries named swarm with in- 
dustrious workers, it is easy to understand how 
Wallace has built up asa commercial center, and 
easy to see that it is building on solid ground. 
It is located just far enough from the mouths of 
the tunnels to be rid of all that is unpleasant in 
mining camp life and just close enough to receive 
all the trade benefits of the big pay rolls. Com- 
merce, like the mountain stream, flows down- 
ward. Both center here. , 

In size Wallace is the third city in Idaho. The 
business of the post-office and the vote at last 
election confirm this. Five years ago there were 
not over fifty people inthe town. One year ago 
its population was probably 1,000. It was then 
the entire business portion was destroyed by fire. 
The loss reached close to half a million. Before 
the smoke had cleared new buildings were going 
up, and to-day there is twice as much money in- 
vested in houses as formerly, the population has 


nearly doubled, and substantial brick structures’ 


in many cases take the places of the cheap 
frames. 

Two mighty railroad corporations have built 
branches—each 130 miles in length—the North- 
ern Pacific from Missoula, Montana, and the 
Union Pacific from Spokane Falls, Wash.— 
solely for the business of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
They parallel each other between all the camps. 
Their termini are in the mining district. They 
were built, not because the route was favorable 


to reach some other point, but because the - 


carrying trade of this country justified their 
completion. The branch lines of both start from 
Wallace to run to the mines in the canyons. 
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WHITE & BENDER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROCERS, 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


Their round houses and shops are here. The 
business of both is centralized here. Besides 
these two roads and three branch lines, the 
Northern Pacific has a narrow gauge road, run- 
ning to Mission, twenty-five miles west of 
Wallace, making connections with a steamer 
which crosses Coeur d’Alene Lake and makes 
connection with a railroad leading to Spokane 
and points east and west. 

There are three factors which have aided in 
the building up of Wallace. Briefly 








of the mines, and hence a word in regard to 
the wealth and permanency of the Ccour 
d’Alene mines isin order. The product of the 
country consists almost wholly of silver lead 
ore. The daily output shipped to the smelters 
of Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco and other points is close to 400 tons. 
The net value of this, after deducting expense 
of mining, milling and transportation charges, 
will average $45 per ton. And this product is 
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HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & CO, HARDWARE AND MINE SUPPLIES, 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


fast increasing. Four years ago it was nothing. 
There have been no mining failures here, 
absolutely none. It is a fact that wherever in 
this district a ledge has been prospected and de- 
veloped it has given the owner paying returns. 
Mining thus far has been done cheaply, with 
very little hoisting machinery. In a large 
majority of the producers there is ore that can 
be broken down and handled for years to come 
without the aid of hoisting works. But where 
prospected to the depth of 700 feet it 





they are as follows: First, it is the 
commercial center of a wonderfully 
rich mining district. It can and does 
reach in all directions for trade. 
Large stocks of goods are carried by 
the merchants, the bulk of the bank- 
ing business of the country is done 
here, and here, too, is headquarters 
for many of the mining companies. 
Second, it is the railroad center of 
two systems. The monthly pay-roll 
of these alone would support a con- 
siderable population. Third, it is the 
one point through which all must 
pass in visiting any mine in the 
Coeur d’Alenes or in going from one 
mine to another. This accounts for 
the fact that there are in the town 
no less than a dozen hotels, five of 
which are three and four stories in 
height. 

With reference to Wallace the 
other towns of the mining district 
are located as follows: Wardner, 
twelve miles west; Osburn, five miles 
west; Mullan, eight miles east; Gem, 
four miles northeast; Burke, seven 
miles northeast; Murray, eighteen 
miles north. With each of these 
places except Murray it is connected 
by two railroads, and with each, ex- 
cept Burke, with a wagon road. 

It is impossible to speak exten- 
sively of the towns of a mining dis- 
trict without dealing with the mines 
themselves. The very existence of 
the towns is dependent upon the 
mines. The prosperity of the towns 
is gauged precisely by the prosperity 





has proved even better and more ex- 
tensive than that found nearer the 
surface, and free, too, from refractory 
elements. In the entire district 
there are nearly twenty mines ship- 
ping ore. There are twenty more 
either preparing to ship or suffi- 
ciently developed to justify the erec- 
tion of mills to prepare the ore for 
shipment. And within two years 
these last twenty will be steady pro- 
ducers—some of them long before 
that. 

New discoveries are frequent. The 
past justifies the statement that there 
are many good mines—possibly the 
best—yet to be uncovered. Prospect- 
ing is almost as active to-day as it 
was in the earliest days of the camp, 
for a showing of ore now means an 
immediate purchaser. It has been 
demonstrated that mining in the 
Coeur d’Alenes pays; that it pays 
handsomely. Cheap transportation 
isa necessity for profit in a low grade 
mining camp, and the benefit of this 
is just beginning to be felt. In fact, 
the Coeur d’Alene country is just now 
in shape to begin growing. The low 











D. C. MCKISSICK, WHOLESALE LIQUORS, WALLACE, IDAHO. 


grade mining camp is usually the per- 
manent camp. To the mine owner 
it is the safest, for the reason that 
the ore bodies are better defined and 
more regular in their yield than 
where the grade is very high. To 
the population at large it is better, 
because it gives employment to more 
men. 

This camp is inits infancy. With 
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the present favorable conditions its growth in the 
is by no means 
Visionary LO LOOK or this, for the past proves 
that in spite of obstacles, many and difficult to 
overcome, marvelous progress has been made. 

Special mention of some of the properties on 
Nine Mill and Canyon creeks, distant from two 
to ten miles from Wallace will prove interesting 
to the reader. All that possess merit cannot be 

ven at this time, and not much in detail of any. 

THE GRANITE 

This property is located five miles from Wal- 
we. It is owned by the Portland syndicate and 
managed by George B. McAulay. For nearly 
three years it has been a steady money maker, 


paying net from $20,000 to $30,000 a month. The 
Granite owners are also owners of a valuable 
brick block and the Coeur d’Alene bank in 
Wallace. 

GEM, UNION, GALENA, STANDARD. 

A. B. Campbell and John A. Finch, of Wallace, 
are part owners of the above named properties. 
They are among the most successful mining men 
of the district. Their success is due solely to 
the application of business methods in mining. 
Their properties are among the best in the 
district. 

The Gem mine, located at Gem, four miles 


from Wallace, has been a very fine producer. 


present management took the property 

t was a mere prospect, a doubtful one at 

that. They made a mine of it It has paid 
steadily since the n egan operations, and 


yids fair to make thousands of dollars for its 


The Union is located a short distance above 
Burke, half way between the Tiger and Custer 
mines. It has a magnificent bodyof ore. <A 200- 
ton concentrator is now being built at Wallace. 
A tramway half a mile long will convey the 
crude ore to the railroads and it will be hauled 
to the concentrator seven miles distant. The 
Union promises to be one of the biggest pro- 
ducers in the district 

The Galena adjoins the Gem. A great deal of 
clean ore has been shipped from it and handsome 
returns have been rea ed. 

The Standard is a very recent discovery, the 
ore body having been found but two months ago. 
So far as opened it makes a splendid showing. 
The ore is a good grade, much of it running 100 
ounces silver and forty or fifty per cent lead. It 
yields asplendid smelting ore, mostly carbonates, 
but with depth galena will undoubtedly prevail. 


It lies half a mile from the Union on a small 


The headquarters for the companies repre- 
sented by Messrs. Campbell and Finch are at 
Wallace. These gentlemen are also largely in- 
terested in Wallace real estate. 

tHE MAMMOTH. 

Lying west of the Standard is the Mammoth, 
a comparatively new discovery, belonging to C. 
W. O'Neil of Wallace, Walter Mackay of Butte, 
Richard Wilson of Osburn, William Leonard and 
A. L. Seofield of Wallace. A large amount of 
posted ore has been shipped from this since last 
September. It has paid for itself more than once 
since that time, and there is enough in sight to 


pay for a mill and make all needed improve- 
ments. It is a grand property for the limited 
amount of work done. 

THE HELENA AND FRISCO. 

In August, 1889, a syndicate of gentlemen in 
Ilelena, Montana, consisting of Ex-Gov. S. T. 
Hauser, A. M. Holter, John T. Murphy, A. J. 
Seligman, A. M. Esler, Peter Larson and H. 
Barbour took a bohd on the Badger Mine, con- 
taining silver lead ore on Canyon Creek in the 
great Coeur d’Alene mineral district, Shoshone 
(‘ounty, Idaho, and organized a stock company 
inder the laws of Montana, naming it the Helena 
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and Frisco Mining Company, with a capital stock 
of 500,000 shares, par value @5 each. <A concen- 
trating mill of fifty tons daily capacity was first 
erected and has been gradually increased to a 
daily capacity of 200 tons, as the development 
ustified. Over 4,000 feet of tunnels have been 
run and a depth of 500 feet from the surface been 
attained. A cross cut tunnel of 1,000 feet in 
length is now nearly into the vein, which will 
develop the ore bodies about 900 feet from the 
surface, insuring a steady output of ore, under 
the present capacity of the mill, for years to 
come. The proceeds from the sale of ore and con- 
centrates amounting to $553,768, have paid for 
the mine, mill, all improvements and running ex- 
ense of mining and milling amounting to $344,- 
862, leaving a net profit of nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars over all, secured within twenty- 
three months, from a small beginning. Deduct- 
ing running expenses the net profits amount to 
111 per cent per annum on the investment. The 
property is now paying regular monthly. divi- 
dends of $20,000,—verily who says that mining 
is not profitable. The trustees of the company 
consist of the above named gentlemen, with Hon. 
A. M. Holter, President, A. J. Seligman, Sec- 
rétary and Treasurer and A. M. Esler, Manager, 
all wealthy men of Helena, who are the fortunate 
owners of all the stock. This property from its 
inception has been under the management of A. 
M. Esler, with John H. Heward as superinten- 
dent of the mine, Stephen Shaw of the mill, and 
C. B. Kirkland assayer and book-keeper. 
THE BLACK BEAR. 

A few hundred yards further up the creek is 
the Black Bear“mill. The mine is high up the 
hill, on a ledge that probably parallels the Gem 
and Badger. It is owned by O. B. Hardy, M. 
Janse, G. B. Perelli and others, and has been 
under the personal management of Mr. Perelli. 
Some high grade ore has been taken from this 
property. Though among the recent producers, 
it has paid well since the mill began running. 
It promises rich returns for years in the future. 

THE FORMOSA. 

Below Gem, in the direction of Wallace, isa 
new but very promising discovery, the Formosa, 
owned by J. J. Ullman and others. They have 
a good body of galena and are developing it 
rapidly. 

THE CUSTER. 

This is one of the finest properties in the 
country. It lies seven miles northeast of Wallace 
and ten miles from Burke, connected with the 
former by a good wagon road. The owners are 
C. D. Porter, Peter Porter, William H. Clagett, 
Thomas Jefferson and W. H. Taylor. The Porter 
brothers, headquarters at Wallace, have personal 
supervision of the property. It has been a large 
shipper, and though the ore has been hauled 
from four to ten miles over a wagon road—expen- 
sive transportation—still it has netted a return 
of over $60 aton. A 200-ton concentrator, four 
miles from Wallace, reduces the ore, a two-mile 
bucket tramway connecting this with the mine. 
All the improvements, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, are of the best order. 

MINES OF SUNSET DISTRICT. 

A great tributary to the Sunset district, it 
has not been worked extensively, from the fact 
that as yet there is no transportation. It is difficult 
to put a railroad there. Possibly this year, surely 
next, some arrangement by tramway or other- 
wise, will be made to handle these immense 
ore bodies. The Sunset is second to no division 
of the Coeur d’Alene country. With proper 
transportation a dozen mines would be in 
operation. 

The largest amount of work there has been done 
by the Portland Mining company, under superin- 
tendence of Alliene Case. Three claims have 
been worked—the Silver Tip, Sitting Bull and 
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HELENA™& FRISCO 
Tuscumbia, and in each one is exposed a splendid 
body of ore. This company will concentrate its 
ore in the vicinity of Wallace, most likely con- 
veying it from mines to mill by a Blatchard 
tramway and railroad. 

The Sunset and Big Bend, covering in their 
location the top of Sunset Mountain, are owned 
by Clarke brothers of Butte. Though not over 
$2,000 in work has been done on the properties, 
a million would not purchase them. 

Other good properties in the vicinity are the 
Tough Nut, Parrott, Father Lode and Colwyn. 

MINES NEAR WALLACE, 


and a half north of Wallace, on 
Nine Mile canyon, the California, Black 
Cloud, Monarch and Panhandle; all of them 
make a good showing of and give good 
promise for the future. The California has ship- 


Two miles 


are 
ore 


ped a large amount of ore. 
PLACER CREEK. 
South of Wallace is Placer Canyon. 
coveries have caused much interest in that sec- 


Late dis- 


ixtensive development is in progress on 
There are splendid 


tion. 
some of the older locations. 
copper indications here. The pay ore seems to 
lie deeper in this neighborhood than in other 
localities, but time will demonstrate that this is 


a rich mining field. 


WALLACE BUSINESS FIRMS. 





So much for a few of the mines in the vicinity 
of Wallace. 
without them there would be no town. 
of what the business of Wallace is composed. It 


from these springs its prosperity; 


Let us see 


has one bank, two newspapers, six grocery stores, 
six dry goods stores, six clothing stores, three 
drug stores, a dozen hotelsand a greater number 
of restaurants, two livery stables, one hardware 
store, a dozen lawyers and half as many doctors; 
two hospitals, one wholesale liquor establishment, 
three bottling establishments, four civil engi- 
estate dealers, two churches 
Methodist and Episcopal); a full quota of me- 
chanics and enough retail cigar establishments 
to meet the demand of residents and transients. 
A few of the firms that have materially aided in 
bringing about the prosperity seen at Wallace, 
and who are largely responsible in sustaining the 
important position the town now occupies are 
mentioned below. 


neers, six real 


| be a credit to a city of 25,000 people. 











CONCENTRATOR AND''TRIBUTARY MINING PROPERTIES, GEM, IDAHO. 


D. C. McKIssick.-——This is the only wholesale 
liquor and cigar dealer in the town. He istruly 
a pioneer, for he helped survey the site. He has 
built a splendid business and now occupies hand- 
some brick quarters on Cedar Street. 

STEWARD FULLER.—Mr. Fuller is a pioneer 
of a dozen mining camps and is the owner and 
proprietor of the large, four-story brick hotel 
standing on the corner of Sixth and Cedar 
It isa magnificent structure, and would 
Few min- 


streets. 


ing camps can boast of sucha building. As it 
stands the cost is not less than $30,000. The 


management is in keeping with the magnificence 
of the house, which means in keeping with the 
best hotels in large cities. 


VEDDER & LAWYER.—In the real estate busi- 





ness this firm has done a thriving business. 
They have handled valuable property in the town 
and have been the means of bringing in much 
money for investment. C. W. Vedder is one of 
the pioneer settlers, having bé@n engaged in 
various pursuits since ’83 in the Czeur d’Alenes. 
He was mayor of the city for one term, and has 
been an active worker in every enterprise con- 
nected with the city’s growth. 


F. J. HELLER.—Mr. Heller has made a reputa- 
tion all over the country as one of the best hotel 
men init. The late fire cleaned up nearly $20,000 
worth of property which he had accumulated in 
three years. However, he possesses the true 
Western spirit and is fast gaining what was lost. 


SUTHERLAND & WHITE.—This firm has been 
in the livery and transfer business in Wallace 
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fora number of years. They have a splendid 
building on Sixth Street, good stock, and have 
kept pace with the growth of the town. They 
were among the first to see the advantages of the 
town and cast their lot with it, and have been 
closely identified with its material prosperity and 
growth. 

N. R. PENNEY.—Mr. Penney is the proprietor 
of the Idaho Hotel. It was one of the first hotels 
ready for business after the fire one year ago, 
and since that time it has done a splendid busi- 
ness. It has all the comforts and conveniences 
ofa first-class hotel, and the service in all respects 
is the best. 





J. M. HARRIS.—The pioneer real estate man 
of the town is J. M. Harris. He is thoroughly 
posted on values, titles, ete ,and has done a pros- 
perous business. Mr. Harris has one of the neat- 
est offices to be found in the Northwest, where 
any information concerning real estate, mines, 
ete., can be gained from maps, and through con- 
versation with the agent himself. His office oc- 
cupies one of the best business locations in the 


town. 





HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & Co.—This firm 
does the hardware business for the entire country. 
Their large brick and fire-proof in Wallace en- 
closes thousands of dollars worth of building 
and mining hardware. They handle goods ‘in 
large quantities, buying from manufactories. 
Their business house in Wallace is a very hand- 
some structure. E. H. Moffitt is the manager. 
He is known as one of the best business men in 
the camp. His handsome residence stands on 
West Cedar Street and is among the very best in 
thetown. Mr. Moffitt wasa very active member 
of the board of town trustees and did much 
toward bringing about various public improve- 
ments. 





THE CRAZY HORSE HOTEL.—One of the largest 
buildings in the Coeur d’Alene, is a monument to 
the energy of its proprietor, Ed Perraton. It is 
the place where a workingman can find good 
meals and clean beds at prices commensurate 
with the wages he receives. This hotel does a 
thriving business. While the profit of one meal 
is small, the aggregate makes a good business 
for its proprietor. 

McDONALD & MCELROY.—These gentlemen 
are well prepared for the livery business in 
which they are engaged. They have a good 
building and first-rate stock, all of which is well 
adapted to this country. Both these gentlemen 
have made money mining. Mr. McElroy owns 
much valuable property in and adjoining the 
town. 








HOLOHAN & McKINLAY.— Among the pioneer 
business men of Wallace this firm stands first. 
‘They were the very first to put money in goods 
and sell them. They owna very handsome build- 
ing on the corner of Sixth and Cedar in a busi- 
ness location unexcelled. 





ANDERSON & POTTER.—This firm does a good 
business in lumber, coal and building material. 
Their location is on Bank Street, near the corner 
of Sixth. Mr. Anderson is also United States 
deputy mineral surveyor, the first to settle in 
Wallace. He still carries on this line of business, 
being employed by anumber of the larger mines. 





THE FRANCIS HOLLAND HOSPITAL.—This 
building stands at the west end of Cedar Street. 
It is a building well adapted to this purpose. It 
is under the exclusive control of Dr. W. S. 
Sims. Dr. Sims is a most excellent surgeon and 
physician, experienced in the best hospitals in 
the Union. Trained nurses areemployed, every> 
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thing is kept in the best of shape, and the man- 
agement of the institution is not excelled in the 
entire Northwest. 





N. WITTNER & Co.—These gentlemen are 
active real estate agents. They have quarters 
on Bank Street in the main business portion of 
town. They do a general mining brokerage, 
real estate and collecting business, and have 
listed some of the most valuable property of 
the city. , 





WHITE & BENDER.—This firm has as pretty 
a grocery store as can be found in Idaho. They 
have a handsome business block at the corner of 
Bank and Sixth streets as will be seen from the 
engraving in this issue. Their stock is large, 
bought mostly in carload lots, and well suited to 
the mining trade. Messrs White & Bender are 
thorough business men. 





BARTON & SMITH’S STAGE LINE.—The trav- 








eler to Murray from Wallace is insured a safe 
and quick ride by way of Barton & Smith’s stage 
line carrying the United States mail. 





O. C. OTTERSON’S DRY GOODS EMPORIUM. 
This building is located on the corner of Bank 
and Seventh streets, a substantial two-story 
brick. Mr. Otterson carries a splendid line of 
clothing and ladies’ dress goods. He has one of 
the prettiest stores in Northern Idaho, both in- 
side and out. His stock is large and well selected, 





CHAS. WASSENBERG.—Mr. Wassenberg has a 
good building on North Sixth Street, in a good 
business locality. His tailoring establishment 
enjoys a No. 1 reputation all over the mines both 
for fit and quality of goods. He is correctly 
called a leader in his line. 





FOLLETT & HARRIS.—This firm does business 
in nearly every town in the Coeur d’Alenes, and 
they do a big business, too. Their establishment 
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allace is managed by Richard Follett, 


young man of first-rate business qualifications. 


‘ts 


The firm buys cattle from the adjacent farming 
country in large droves and hence are able to 


supply their customers at reasonable rates. 





Mrs. SCOFIELD’S Dry Goops.—This estab- 
ishment is in the brick block on the corner of 
Bank and Cedar streets. This house carries a 
very choice line of dry goods, house furnishing 
goods and ladies’ shoes. The arrangement of 
goods inside is at all times attractive, and the 
stock gives evidence of very careful selection. 
Mrs. Scofield’s store and the adjoining one of 
White & Bender and the neat brick they occupy 
would ornament a city ten times as large as 
Wallace. 














of any similarly populated portion of the West. 
A LEADING BUSINESS HOUSE OF GEM.—E. 
Desaulnier & Co., were the first to put in a stock 
of goods at Gem. They carry general merchan- 
dise. They have built up a thriving business, as 
one mine after another in their immediate 
locality has been developed and poured forth its 
treasure. They command a good trade and have 
fairly earned it. All the members of the firm are 
interested in valuable mining property. 





The town of Wallace has all modern con- 
veniences, including waterworks, telephones in 
all the leading business houses, and incandescent 
and are lights. With all its reverses—one 
notably, its entire destruction by fire—it is to-day 


ELECTRIC PERCUSSION DRILL AT WORK ON THE CLEVELAND LEVEL OF THE BLACK BEAR MINE. 


TABOR & VINAS.—These gentlemen are located 
on Sixth Street between Cedar and Bank. They 
have a fine assortment of cigars, tobaccos and 
candies, and all the leading periodicals, including 
this number of the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





THE NEWSPAPERS OF WALLACE.— The Press 
and the Miner are representative of the district 
in which they are published, giving weekly the 
local news of the camp and advertising the re- 
sources of the country. The Press was estab- 
lished four years ago and is edited and published 
by Adam Aulbach. The first issue of the Miner 
was put out a year ago. Dunn Brothers are 
publishers. All the men engaged in the 
newspaper business are practical printers and 
their publications favorably compare with those 





as solid as any town in the Northwest. It is 
backed by wonderful mines, and their develop- 
ment has just begun, though their yield has 
already been enormous. A bright future is spread 
out before the town of Wallace. 





THE CHICAGO IRON WorKS.—On July 10, 
The Chicago Iron Works was organized as a cor- 
poration under the laws of the State of Illinois 
and succeeded to the business of Gail, Bumiller 
& Unzicker, who still remain connected with the 
business in the capacities of President, Treasurer 
and General Manager, respectively. From a 
small beginning this house has grown into a 
position where it holds a large share of the 
best patronage in Montana and Idaho in mining 
and milling machinery. During the past two 








years its Western business has increased to 
such an extent that it became imperatively nec- 
essary to open an office in Helena the better to 
look after its interests in that locality. This 
office is in charge of Mr. Menno Unzicker, who 
has succeeded in making himself very popular 
with mining men generally, and being thoroughly 
familiar with his business and an upright gentle- 
man in whom purchasers can repose confidence, 
has often been of very great assistance in 
determining just what is wanted in particular 
cases. The following mines and mills in Mon- 
tana and Idaho were supplied by them: The 
mill in Lone Pine mine, at Drewry’s Flat; Golden 
Messenger mill, at York; the Bruckner Roasters 
in the Butte and Boston mine; the new 130 ton 
water jacket furnace in the same mine; a 400 ton 
concentrator for the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining Co; a ten-drill compressor for the Tiger 
mine; compressor and drill plant for the Grouse 
mine near Mullan; the power plant consisting 
of 100 horse power Corliss engine, boilers, 
heaters, pumps, etc., for the Morning mine; a 
compressor with a capacity of ten drills for S. S. 
Glidden, also a new hoisting plant that is on the 
combination order so it can be operated either 
by steam or water. It has a hoisting capacity of 
6,500 pounds 500 feet per minute from a depth of 
1,200 feet. A seventy-five-ton concentrator and 
the tram way for the Black Bear mine; increased 
the capacity of the Helena & Frisco and Gem 
concentrators from seventy-five to 175 tons of ore 
per day each; built the new concentrator for 
the Ceur d’Alene Mining and Concentrating 
company, one-half mile above Wallace, with 
capacity of 200 tons of ore per day, also the tram- 
way 3,000 feet in length for the same company. 
This mill was built to work the ores of the 
Union mine. Supplied the concentrator for the 
great Bunker Hill & Sullivan mine that hasa 
capacity of 700 tons of ore per day. 

Also a 100 ton smelter for the Cumberland 
Company at Castle, Montana, together with a 
hoisting plant for the same company and a 
hoisting plant for the Anaconda mining com- 
pany at Castle. These are only a few special 
cases where it has put in special machinery. 
Its output includes mining and milling ma- 
chinery of all kinds; stamp mills, concentrat- 
ing plants, smelters, hoisting plants and, in 
fact, every kind of machinery used in the 
mining and reduction of ores. Mr. Unzicker 
looks after all the territory in Montana and 
Idaho, personally, and is as well known to the 
Coeur d’Alene mining men as any one among 
their number. He has practical control of the 
business in the Castle region in Montana, and as 
for his business in the Coeur d’Alenes, the ver- 
dict of the mining men would perhaps show him 
to be getting more than his share of the trade 
there. 


ELECTRIC MINING IN THE COEUR D’ALENE. 


As will be noticed on the map of the Coeur d’ 
Alene country published in this issue of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, the region abounds in 
numerous streams, both large and small. First 
there are the North and South Forks of the 
Coeur d@’Alene River, that traverse the district 
from east to west and join in the western part, 
and make a navigable river from the Mission 
into the lake. Into these two rivers flow almost 
innumerable small mountain streams, with water 
as pure as crystal and having a natural fall down 
the mountain sides that when utilized, as is 
already being done to a large extent, is worth 
millions, not to the Coeur d’Alenes of to-day, for 
development is only in its infancy yet, but to 
the Coeur d’Alenes of ten, fifteen or twenty years 
hence, when what are now only prospects have 
been developed into paying mines and the hand- 
somely paying mines of to-day have made their 
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owners millionaires. That is what nature has 
done for the Coeur d’Alene country. The ex- 
perienced miner has gone in there and utilized 
nature’s forces in such a way as to produce from 
the comparatively small rivulet, power sufficient 
not only operate the giant concentrators that 
crush the ore and prepare it for market ship- 
ment at the least possible cost, but also operate 
the drills in the mines distant, in some instances, 
two miles and more. How is it done? 

Notice some of the engravings of concentrators 
in other pages of this issue and you will see the 
broad waterways or flumes as they are called, 
that tap the streams at a higher altitude than 
the place where the water is to be utilized and 
carry it gracefully around the mountain sides 
and across deep ravines to a point where the 





Alenes was for the Black Bear mine, and the con- 
tract was let at the Spokane office of the Edison 
General Electric Company. This was the first 
mine in the world to use the Electric Percussion 
Drills, and another progressive Coeur d’Alene 
company, the owners of the Last Chance mine 
at Wardner, was the second, the Edison Com- 
pany supplying this machinery also. By the 
time these lines are being read the Poorman 
mine, at Burke, will have in operation the largest 
electric mining plant in the world that will not 
only operate the immense concentrator, shown in 
the engraving on this page, but also all the 
pumps and drills in the mine and mill besides. 
Considering the brief time that has elapsed 
since the electric system was first introduced 
into the Coeur d’Alene country, the progress has 





located there—the Poorman and Tiger. There 
are numerous prospects in the immediate vicinity 
many of which have a good showing of pay mine- 
ral, and a short distance below and up the moun- 
tain side the Union Mine is located. The water 
power available in the immediate vicinity of 
Burke will always bring the cost of mining down 
toa minimum there. Already the power has 
been utilized in both the large mines there and 
there is plenty left for future operations. In fact 
each one of the large properties referred to has a 
great deal more power than is used in the actual 
operation of the mines and mills. Like all the 
other places in the Coeur d’Alene country the 
mountain scenery around Burke is superb, and, 
for those not anxious for the busy whirl of city 
life, summer residence in that secluded spot has 
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proper fall is obtained. It may be only afew feet 
or it may be several hundred, that depends on 
the amount of power required. Once there the 
experienced electrician steps in and solves the 
rest of the problem. The water-power is used 
to generate electricity, which in turn is the 
power used to operate the percussion drills. A 
sketch of a percussion drill in operation in the 
Black Bear mine is shown in this issue. In 
addition to the power supplied the mill and 
mine are lighted by electricity, as well as a 
majority of the buildings in the usually small 
towns that have grown up beside the mines. At 
Mullan, Idaho, several log houses used for resi- 
dences are supplied with electric light, not for 
the novelty of it, but for economical reasons. 
The first electric plant supplied in the Coeur d’ 





been immense. The first plant was put into the 
Tiger mine, at Burke last September. Now, less 
than a year later, ten plants are in operation in 
the mines and mills, besides those in use in the 
several towns. In closing it is only fair to add 
that this work was inaugurated in the Coeur d’ 
Alene country by the Pacific Northwest Depart- 
ment of the Edison Company, which, naturally 
enough, has not only done all the business so far 
but practically controls all the electric business 
in the Coeur d’Alene country. 


BURKE, IDAHO. 


Burke is the last town on the railroad leading 
up Canyon Creek from Wallace, and at present is 
supported by the two large mining properties 





charms. Each of the railroads having lines to 
Burke—the Northern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific—run three trains per day up there from 
Wallace where they make connections with all 
the trains to Spokane and points east. 

THE POORMAN MINE AT BURKE. 

This property is owned by a stock company, 
of which that veteran miner, J. K. Clark, of 
Butte, Montana, is president and another ex- 
perienced mining man, Patrick Clark, of 
Spokane, is general manager. At the 500 foot 
level the development work has reached 100 feet 
to the west and fifty feet to the east of the ver- 
tical shaft with results much better than was ex- 
pected as the silver increases to the per cent of 
lead over what it was in the upper levels, thus 
showing the value of deep mining in that part of 
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the Coeur d’Alenes, at least. In a recent inter- 
view Mr. J. K. Clark gave out the following re- 
garding the Poorman: 

‘‘We are now running the mill from the 400- 
evel, producing about 200 tons of crude ore per 
day, which makes from forty to forty-two tons of 
concentrates per day, from which we get over 
$40 per ton at the present prices. Judging from 
its past record we have from fifteen to eighteen 
months’ ore in sight, without doing any sinking 
or development work. 

‘‘We have all virgin ground from the 500 to 
the 400, and about two-thirds of the ground from 
the 400 to the 300 is still virgin. The 300-level 
is a short level, only eighty-three feet long, but 
it will take about five months to work it out. 
Besides this we have a good block of ground on 
the 100 that we cannot take out at present on 
account of the water in the bed of the creek. 
There is a great deal of ore in the old levels that 
will pay to work out in the future. 

‘Weare running ata great disadvantage now 
on power. We are burning about 1,000 cords of 
wood per month, costing $4.50 per cord. We ex- 
pect to do away with this as soon as we get our 
electric plant completed, the machinery of which 
is very slow in arriving. I donot expect we will 
have it running until some time in August. The 
Edison Company will furnish everything except 
the penstock and wheel, which are contracted for 
in San Francisco. Our flume is two miles long 
and gives 800 feet vertical fall, with 150 inches 
of water at the lowest stage, which is only about 





three or four months in the year. We have 
ordered a pump for electric attachment, witha 
capacity of 500 gallons per minute. We have 
not over 200 :t present, but we must be pre- 
pared for the worst that might come. This 
pump weighs 45,000 pounds and will cost $7,000 
at Chicago. 

‘*We will now commence on a two-cent divi- 
dend, which we think we can keep up monthly, 
and make our payments on the electric plant for 
the next six months, which will amount to a 
total of about $50,000. As soonas that is paid up 
we hope to increase our dividends, providing 
lead and silver hold up to present prices.” 

THE TIGER MINE. 

On this page of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
an engraving showing the Tiger mine and con- 
centrator at Burke, Idaho, owned by S. S. 
Glidden, formerly a well known and successful 
St. Paul wholesale merchant and general busi- 
ness man. Mr. Glidden bonded the Tiger in 
August, 1884,and in 1885 transferred his base of op- 
erations from St. Paul to the Coeur d’Alenes when 
the first trail into Burke was cut from Thompson 
Falls on the main line of the N. P. This was 
followed in 1886 by the construction of a wagon 
road over which the machinery for the concen- 
trator shown in the engraving was hauled, and 
the concentrator built in 1887, being the second 
in the Coeur d’Alene region. Mining in the 
Coeur d’Alene in those days was not as easy as it 
is now, nor as profitable. Indeed, the snug sum 
of $200,000 was expended on the Tiger Mine and 





mill before a dollar’s worth ‘of ore was shipped 
to bring a revenue in return for the outlay. De- 
velopment in the Coeur d’Alenes has been rapid, 
however, and 1887 found D. C. Corbin construct- 
ing a narrow guage road from theold Mission to 
Mullan, completely traversing the Coeur d’Alene 
region from east to west. This brought the ore 
of the Tiger mine within seven miles of Corbin’s 
road at Wallace, and Mr. Glidden built that 
seven miles, giving Burke railroad facilities as 
good as those of any other Coeur d’Alene town. 
This road was turned over to the Corbin narrow 
guage system which in time became the property 
of the Northern Pacific and has recently been 
converted into a broad guage line. The Tiger 
might with reasonable propriety be termed a 
family mine. S. S. Glidden owns the property, 
F. R. Culbertson—his son-in-law—is general man- 
ager, and Mr. Glidden’s two sons—collegians— 
contribute that portion of their vacation not 
more pleasantly employed to assisting in the 
office work. The Tiger concentrator has a 
capacity of 100 tons of ore in twenty-four hours, 
but is to be increased to 150 during the present 
year. Though supplied with a complete steam 
plant the concentrator is operated by water 
power, of which there is a plentiful supply over 
250 horse power—enough to operate a 14x20 
duplex air compressor that runs six drills in the 
mine and operates two pumps. The mine, mill, 
office and the Tiger Hotel are all lighted with 
electricity, and this, too, is manufactured by the 
same power that runs the mill. Just now the mine 
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is producing from twenty-five to thirty tons of 
concentrates per day that has an average value 
of from fifty to fifty-five per cent in lead and 
twenty-five to thirty ounces in silver—the ores 
in that immediate region running about one-half 
ounce silver to the per cent in lead. 
OSBURN, IDAHO. 

One of the prettiest home places in Idaho, or 
any other State, is the town of Osburn in the 
Coeur d’Alenes. Idaho is called the ‘‘gem of the 
mountains” and Osburn can justly be called the 
‘‘vem of Idaho.” This little town is located in 
very nearly the geographical centre of what 
promises to be one of the greatest mineral pro- 
ducing regions in the United States. For, be it 
known, Idaho, and especially the Coeur d’Alene 
region is only in its infancy as regards the de- 
velopment of mineral resources. All that has 
been done has yielded a rich return. What is to 
be done in the future must be decided by the 
people. The resources are there. It will take 
capital, labor and time to develop them. It is 
only eighteen months ago that Osburn was 
opened for location as a townsite and during that 
short time some of the finest residences in the 
entire State have been built. Here are the 
homes of Rev. E. M. Heyburn, U. S. Senator- 
elect William H. Clagett, Hon. Weldon B. Hey- 
burn, Col. William W. Hummel, Judge Horace 
L. Chamberlain, O. D. Garrison, and many others 
of Idaho’s most promising citizens. Less than 
a year ago the question of the location of the 
county seat of Shoshone County was under dis- 
cussion and an election ordered. In this instance 
Osburn not only received more votes than any 
other town but nearly as many as all combined. 
Here the valley of the South Fork of the Coeur d’ 
Alene River spreads out sufficiently to allow 
space for the building up of a city of goodly size 
when the development of the tributary region 
has advanced sufficiently to warrant it. Like all 
the other Coeur d’Alene towns on the South 
Fork Osburn has excellent railroad 
facilities and is in a position to reap 
the benefit of any new railroad devel- 
opment with which that region may 
be favored in the future. The town- 
site is composed of 320 acres of fer- 
tile ground, formerly the farms of 
Wm. Osburn and Lee T. George. 
Many of the mines around Osburn 
adjoin the townsite. The Mineral 
Point mine, located on the point of 
Mount Parenthesis, is one of these. 
Some of the richest ore ever found 
in the Coeur d’Alene is taken from 
the Mineral Point. An assay made 
a short time since gives a result of 
$1,195 in silver to the ton, but of 
course this cannot be taken as an av- 
erage. It only shows the immense 
ore deposits that exist here. A 
goodly quantity of copper and lead 
are also found in the same veins. 
This mine bids fair to become one of 
our heaviest shippers in the Coeur 
d’Alene country when thoroughly 
developed. Adjoining the Mineral 
Point on the east is the St. Elmo, in 
which some very good looking silver 
lead ore is found, and of which there 
is a six-foot ledge. The Killbuck, 
belonging to the George Brothers, 
and the Ruby, the property of Har- 
rington and Cook, are also on this 
belt but further to the east. On the 
west are the Knickerbocker, Nellie 
and Daisy lodes, all of which are pro- 
ducers and give constant employment 
to a large force of men at the present 
time. Of these several properties 





more will be said farther on. The Comet and 
War Eagle clainis are still west of the Nellie; 
these belong to the Spokane and Coeur d’Alene 
Mining Company, and are under the management 
of Supt. C. S. Jennings who is now working three 
gangs of men on the War Eagle. North of the 
above claims and across the river are the mines 
of Moon Creek and Terror Creek. On these two 
tributaries of the South Fork are located many 
good prospects. Ore of a rich quality can be found 
in at least a dozen different prospects, and with 
a few thousand dollars and a few months time it 
is safe to say that at least five or six of them 
could be made producing and paying mines. 
Further east and on the same side of the river 
are the mines on Two Mile Gulch. Among the 
most prominent of these are the Osburn mine, 
belonging to Messrs. Geo. L. Carson, S. P. Fair- 
weather and Fred Schroeder; the Governess, the 
Midnight, and the General Jackson, owned by 
Wm. Osburn and partners; the May, Little 
Tom, and in fact, the country for nearly four 
square miles is almost entirely taken up with 
twenty-acre quartz mining claims. Nature will 
furnish the mineral, capital and labor are re- 
quired to do the rest, and when these two factors 
are combined and judiciously used, the result can 
only be conjectured at this time. 

For parties seeking new homes Osburn presents 
more attractions than any town in Idaho. Here 
we have good, fresh, spring water, free from all 
those impurities common to mineral countries, 
as it oozes from the earth through an iron- 
limestone formation, and is in itself an invigora- 
tor for weak systems. The elevation of Osburn 
is nearly 2,000 feet above sea-level and conse- 
quently unsurpassed as a retreat for those pos- 
sessing weak lungs. As to crops, everything 
indigenous to this climate grows well in the 
valley around Osburn. Some exceptionally large 
and fine specimens of strawberries and the 
smaller fruits are grown on the ranches surround- 
ing the town. Apples, pears, plums, cherries 
and peaches grow and thrive in many of our gar- 








dens, of which every resident has one. One 
especially attractive feature not possessed by 
many other western towns, is the size of the 
residence and business lots. These are fifty feet 
front and 150 feet deep running to alleys sixteen 
feet wide. The streets are eighty and 100 feet in 
width and are already graded. Nature has, it 
seems used her utmost endeavor to make a home 
place of Osburn. She has endowed it with every- 
thing in the way of location, etc., that can be 
desired. Firewood can be had for the cutting, 
water is as free as air and as easily gotten, lum- 
ber for dwellings is socheap as to be within the 
reach of the poor man as wellas the rich. Nature 
has in her hills the means of livelihood for the 
inhabitants in the shape of silver, gold, lead and 
copper, and in the valleysand lowlands abundant 
feed for cattle and horses. The hills are covered 
with rich, juicy bunch grass and cattle can live 
the entire year upon them. Barring an excep- 
tion or two the usual snow fall in the South Fork 
Valley does not exceed eighteen to twenty inches, 
and that lasts but a short time, though there is 
usually good sleighing for six weeks to two 
months during the winter. Early springs are 
the rule in this region and most delightful 
weather for gardening during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall. The potato crop in the South 
Fork Valley is exceptionally good, as are also 
hay, grain, small fruit and vegetables. Fishing 
is very good during the trout season and hunting 
is better. In fact asa game reserve the hills 
around Osburn cannot be excelled. If one isa 
wing shot he may have his sport to his heart’s 
content. Grouse, woodcock, wild duck, and 
many more of the winged species go toward 
making up a list that the sportsman will gaze at 
with admiring eyes. The woodland and meadows 
are plentifully supplied with all kinds of feath- 
ered game. If one prefer larger game than the 
above, cotton tail deer abound and grow fat in 
our mountains, occasionally coming down from 
the hills in the late fall. Many of them are shot 


by hunters and prospectors during the game 
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season but in spite of the war waged against 
them they grow in numbers every year. The 
location of Osburn is just half way between 
Spokane Falls, Washington, and Missoula, Mon- 
tana. Twolines of railroad—the Union Pacific 
andthe Northern Pacific—have depots at Osburn; 
all the freight and supplies for the gold belt of 
the North Side, Murray, Eagle, and the other 
towns are landed at Osburn and carried over the 
mountains by teams. 

A feature that should not be overlooked and 
that contributes very materially to the desir- 
ability of Osburn as a place of residence is the 
superiority of its public school, which is far 
ahead of what one would expect in a western 
town of its size—in fact not at all inferior to 
eastern towns as large or larger than Osburn. 
This of course is due to the class of people that 
make up the population. Indeed one can gen- 
erally form a pretty fair estimate of the people 
by the public school system they maintain, and, 


the population of Osburn being largely American, 
this civilizing and refining institution is kept 
well to the front. Church services are held 


regularly by the resident minister, Rev. E. M. 





ticular. Like all other residents of that pros- 
perous community he is largely interested in 
mining and has some very desirable properties 
tributary to Osburn. 





CARSON & Co.—A general wholesale provision 
and commission business is carried on by this 
firm. They have just erected a large two story 
warehouse and store opposite the Union Pacific 
depot, where they carry on animmense business, 
supplying the other Coeur d’Alene towns with 
hay, grain, feed, and provisions. 





E. M. HEYBURN.—This gentleman is a large 
owner and dealer in Osburn real estate, and 
kindly offers to furnish reliable information 
asked for regarding the town and surrounding 
country. 





GEORGE BrRos.—These young men own a part 
of the original townsite of Osburn, and, together 
with C. G. Bradner, of Seattle, own the Killbuck 
mine, situated about three and one-half miles 
southeast of Osburn. The George Bros. came 
to the Coeur d’Alene” region_in,’84 and‘ both are 
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Heyburn, anda flourishing Sunday-school con- 
ducted by the same gentleman. A live weekly 
newspaper, ably edited by a former St. Paul 
newspaper man, Mr. H. ©. Pigott, contributes 
not a little to making Osburn known to the out- 
side world. There are good openings in several 
lines of trade at Osburn and merchants and 
others seeking a new location will do well to 
look over this field before making a selection 
from among the many towns offered in the West. 


OSBURN BUSINESS MEN AND MINING INTERESTS. 


HARRINGTON & CooK—This firm carries a 
large stock of general merchandise, besides en- 
gaging in the development of mines and pros- 


pects. 





HORACE L. CHAMBERLAIN.—Mr. Chamberlain 
formerly resided in Minnesota where he was well 
and favorably known, especially in Hastings and 
St. Paul. He is a leader in every enterprise 
looking toward the advancement of the Coeur d’ 
Alene region in general and Osburn in par- 





practical r’-‘ng men, having operated in Lead- 
ville and other Colorado camps prior to coming 
to Idaho. Lee T. George discovered the Killbuck 
mine in October, ’85,and commenced development 
work on it in June, 86. To those who imagine 
that the mere discovery and location of a mining 
property means immediate returns the history 
of this property may prove instructive. Though 
this is what is commonly called a grass-roots 
discovery—ore in sight from the first—many 
thousands of dollars have been spent, and judi- 
ciously too, in getting the property to where it 
is to-day. The first assay showed forty ounces 
of silver and sixty per cent lead, with a slight 
tinge of iron. The mine is located on the moun- 
tain side, and already more than 1,000 feet of tun- 
neling has been done in four different places. 
In the fifth and last tunnel work has been carried 
in thirty-seven feet and new ore found. The 
vein and ledge have been cut into seven feet and 
the ore body found to be already two feet through 
pure ore and seven feet between the walls. 
About ten car-loads of ore have been shipped to 
Great Falls, Montana, and the sampling works 








at Wallace. Prior to the last tunneling what 
work was done was almost entirely in the nature 
of prospecting to find the main vein. This makes 
the showing of ore all the more remarkable 
because it was naturally of a lower grade than 
that obtained by actual mining work. The ore 
is high grade carbonate and can be shipped 
profitably without the expense of milling. More 
than $12,000 has already been spent in develop- 
ing this property, but even that small outlay has 
made it known throughout the Coeur d’Alene 
region as one of the most promising prospects in 
the camp. It is especially handy to the North- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific railroads, being 
less than a mile from both tracks up Lake Creek 
Gulch. In speaking with L. T. George as to the 
value of his property he was decidedly reticent 
but prepared to give any reasonable information 
that would aid in making the country better 
known. On being pressed for an answer as to 
the value of the Killbuck he said: ‘‘We have not 
got more than fairly started as yet but I would 
not touch $50,000 for the mine as it stands.” It is 
certainly a handsome property and within the 
next year or two will undoubtedly;be heard from 
asl;among:the heaviest dividend payers in the 
Coeur d’Alene country. 


WARDNER AND ITS FAMOUS MINES. 


Less than five years ago what is now the pros- 
perous and picturesque town of Wardner was 
not thought of, for be it known, Wardner dates 
its existence from the discovery of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mines, which event occurred 
September 12, 1886, and practically marks the 
beginning of silver lead mining on the South 
Fork of the Coeur d’Alene. The three men who 
are credited with that now famous discovery, 
Phil O’Rourke, N. S. Kellogg and Con Sullivan, 
made for themselves a reputation that will last 
long after the youngest inhabitant of the Ward- 
ner of to-day has passed out of existence. If it is 
true, as often stated, that one good mine will 
make a town, then Wardner, with its five mines 
in daily operation and almost innumerable pros- 
pects in the tributary region, ought to havea 
flattering future. The town proper begins far 
up the canyon near the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mines and before one gets down to the business 
part another giant mine is passed on the moun- 
tain side—the Last Chance—whose concentrator 
is located on the main street, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving. Though a much 
younger, and so far, less known property than 
the larger corporation farther up the canyon it 
is none the less valuable in proportion to the de- 
velopment work done, and already ranks with 
the great mines of the Coeur d’Alene region. 
The reader can get a pretty accurate idea of the 
location and size of both properties from the 
illustrations in this issue of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE. 

As in all socalled guleh towns, the main street 
of Wardner follows an old ‘‘trail” between steep 
mountain sides, along the narrow valley of a 
stream, from the uppermost point down to where 
the town intersects with the railroad tracks of 
the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads; the distance is about a mile and a half, and 
in descending the valley one passes through 
what might be properly termed successive sub- 
urbs of Wardner—Milo, Kellogg and McAuley, 
respectively—though just where one leaves off 
and the next begins would be difficult to tell. 
Several business houses and residences are 
located at each of these places and considerable 
business is done. 

All the land, both up and down the South Fork 
from Wardner, has long since been taken up for 
farming purposes and that branch of industry is 
carried on profitably. All branches of business 
for which there is a demand are represented in 
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the town, and though there is no exclusively 
wholesale house in Wardner much of the trade 
is done on a wholesale scale. Personally the 
business element will rank well up with the 
business men of any town east or west, and 
socially—it may sound strange to an Easterner 
that a mining camp has any strictly social 
element in its population—Wardner will go far 
ahead of scores of older towns with far greater 
pretentions to social prominence. If any one 
imagines from what has been said that Wardner 
has none ef the so-called ‘‘bad elements” in its 
twelve or fifteen hundred population he is mis- 
taken, and if anyone supposes that these elements 
cut any figure in the management of the place 
he is mistaken again. They are all there—who 
ever saw a mining camp without its bad elements 
—but they constitute the “silent minority.” 
The solid business men run the place. Of course 





trator in iron buckets that are suspended ona 
stationary cable and attached to these buckets is 
a wire rope that propels them along the cable, 
the rope being operated by power generated at 
the concentrator. The mine is said to be the 
second largest silver mine in the country, the 
Granite Mountain, in Montana, being the only 
one with a greater producing capacity. 

The Last Chance appears to be located on the 
same vein as the Bunker Hill & Sullivan, at 


least the grade of ore is as high, if not higher, | 


and with the same amount of development work 
the move would be as large a producer. From 
available information it would be impossible to 
put anything like an accurate valuation on this 
property, indeed it is not for sale and questions, 
regarding its value would be treated by the 
management as a piece of impertinence. It is 
safe, however, to name a half million dollars as a 


McKelvey, who is a vigorous advocate of the 
best interests of the town and surrounding 
country. There is already one bank in Wardner 
and there is ample room for another. In fact 
another bank is almost an imperative necessity. 
But little real estate business is transacted in 
the town, though the rentals from improved 
property pay a handsome interest. 

There are several good hotels and as many 
more restaurants, all doing a thriving business. 
The Grand Central Hotel is the leading hostelry 
of the town and one of the best in the Coeur 
d’Alene country. Al Page, the proprietor bas 
been in Wardner since the beginning and knows 
every man in the camp. He is popular with 
the traveling public and enjoys the largest 
share of the hotel business of the place. In ad- 
dition to his hotel he has large mining int- 
erests in regions about Wardner where he owns 





Wardner lives off the mines. The agricultural 
resources of the surrounding region do not to-day, 
and never will, reach sufficient proportions to 
supply the local demand. 

In addition to the mines already mentioned 
there are the Sierra Nevada, Stemwinder and 
Tyler, all good producers and all located imme- 
diately tributary to Wardner. There are other 
prospects, as will be seen by a glance at the 
Coeur d’Alene map in this issue, and some of 
these same prospects have better showings to- 
day than some of the best mines in the camp had 
at the same stage of development. 

The Bunker Hill and Sullivan concentrator is 
located about two and one-half miles distant from 
the mine on the railroad tracks, and is the largest 
ore reducing plant in the Coeur d’Alene country, 
having a capacity of 700 tons of ore daily. The 
ore is conveyed from the mines to the concen- 





WARDNER, IDAHO. 


conservative present valuation. Probably it 
could not be purchased for that sum. Both the 
Last Chance and Bunker Hilland Sullivan are 


| several mining properties that have excellent 


| prospects. 


equipped with the finest machinery made for | 


economical mining. 


WARDPER BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


Wardner is supplied with a good system of 
water works, has an excellent fire department, 
some of the best known business men in the 
town being members of it; has electric light, 
telephone service with all Coeur d’Alene points 
and Spokane, as well as numerous other places 
in Washington and Idaho, and a telegraph line. 
Two railroads supply sufficient freight and pas- 
senger service to meet all the requirements, and 
a bright and well edited weekly newspaper, the 
Wardner News, owned and published by W. E. 





HOLLEY, MASON, MARKS & Co.—In Wardner, 
as in all the Coeur d’Alene country, this well 
known house does the hardware business. Their 
success in dealing with the public has been such 
that so far they are practically without competi- 
tion. The Wardner branch is under the able 
management of A. E Carlson, who takes a lively 
interest in everything pertaining to the advance- 
ment of Wardner, and is a member of the Com- 
mon Council. Mr. Carlson also has valuable 
mining interests that yield him a larger return 
than his business. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL.—This hotel is 
conducted on the European plan and has asplen- 
did patronage. J. T. Chase, the owner and 
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proprietor, is well known in the Coeur d’Alene 
country and deservedly popular. 


M. R. KELLINGER.—M. Kellinger owns one of 
the two large transfer and stage lines that ply 
between Wardner and the railroad depots. His 
barn is well stocked with horses and vehicles 
suitable for the trade which includes staging and 
teaming to points in the surrounding locality. 

TILLERY & CLOUGH.--These gentlemen own and 
operate the other stage line and have every accom- 
modation for carrying passengers and baggage 
that are to be found in towns much larger than 
Wardner. Both men have large property interests 
in the town in addition to their stage and livery 
business and are active and enterprising citizens. 


FOLLETT & HARRIS.—This firm practically 
does the butcher business of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
It has shops in all the principal towns and buys 
goods in car load lots. 


GEORGE MCKINNIS.—Mr. McKinnis is the 
proprietor of the hotel at the railroad depot and 








in the Coeur d’Alene country he has taken a 
hand in mining and has some prospects that 
promise fine results with development. In fact 
promise such results as to make Mr. Herrmann 
an independently wealthy man. Always alive to 
the advancement of the country and energetic in 
furthering the business interests of the company 
he represents, John Herrmann is regarded as 
one of the most successful and enterprising busi- 
ness men in or about Wardner. 


COEUR D'ALENE ORE SHIPMENTS. 


The daily shipments of ores from the Coeur d’ 
Alene mines at present averages about as fol- 
lows, all the ores going out as concentrates, the 
ratio being about five tons of crude ore for one of 
concentrates: 


ey ects de cdccucencsdsceceecenseecasene RO 
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BUNKER HILL CONCENTRATOR, WARDNER, IDAHO. 


practically enjoys a monopoly in the business. 
He has excellent accommodations and keeps his 
house up to the standard of the best hotels in the 
Coeur d’Alene country. 

HERRMANN’S BOTTLING WoORKS.—At Ward- 
ner is located the Coeur d’Alene agency of the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, and John 


Herrman is the agent. His bottling works are | 


located where the advantages of both railroads 
are available and from which all the towns shown 
on the Coeur d’Alene map are supplied. His 
bottling plant has a capacity of fifty barrels per 
day and his sales amount to about eight car loads 
per month in summer and six in the winter. He 
has a sub-agency at Murray for supplying the 
North Fork region Before coming to the 
Coeur d’Alenes in 1885 Mr. Herrmann was en- 
gaged inthe wholesale liquor business in Dead- 
wood for seven years, where he saw that country 
develop from nothing to a successful mining 
camp, and his experience has been practically re- 
peated in Idaho. Like most of the business men 





Mornizg.. (etabatbstdeereneess . @ 
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If these concentrates average a value of some- 
thing like $90 per ton, which is a low estimate, 
the shipments are worth $1,000,000 per month 
or $12,000,000 per year. The table above presents 
all the regular producing mines, and it is not 
likely that their tonnage is overstated. In some 
cases it is rather understated. The miscellaneous 
shipments do not cut much of a figure in the 
general output, and it is scarcely worth while to 
enumerate them. Tne situation is decidedly bet- 
ter than it was last year at this time, when only 
about 250 tons of concentrates were being sent 
out every day. There is noapparent reason why 
the present output should not be continued dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, and be largely 
increased next year from al) the districts, includ- 
ing the one above Murray,where some fine proper- 
ties are being opened up.— Wallace Free Press. 








THE MINES AROUND MURRAY. 





When the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
in °83 issued its famous “gold circular,” draw- 
ing attention to the placer mines discovered on 
what is now known as Prichard Creek in the 
Coeur d’Alene country, those who worded the 
paper had little idea that the statements would 
even be partially realized; yet, when the con- 
tents of the circular are brought to mind to-day 
they stand out as a prophetic vision. The 
Northern Pacific was very much blamed at the 
time for issuing the circular, as thousands 
rushed to the new Eldorado as they did to Cali- 
fornia, to Colorado, to Nevada, and later to 
Idaho and Montana. The majority were dis- 
appointed in not realizing their dreams of sudden 
wealth, and gradually made their way out of the 
Coeur d’Alene as best they could, for in these 
days it was almost as difficult a task to get to the 
railroad, only thirty-two miles distant, as it was 
in the early days to go from the Missouri River 
to Pike’s Peak. Many remained, however, to 
establish the mineral wealth of the Coeur d’ 

Alene, and they can point with pride to-day 
to one of the richest and most extensive 
precious mineral belts, not alone of this 
country, but of any country on the globe. 
From the working of a few placer claims on 
Prichard Creek and tributary gulches the sys- 
tem of mining has expanded until it embraces 
the best and most permanent methods known 
in the history of mining. The growth of these 
methods has been slow, but large enterprises 
are not conceived in a day or carried out in 

a week. Like large armies they move with 

a snail-like pace. They are here, however, 

and the treasures that have lain concealed for 

ages are being unearthed to enrich those who 
have had the courage to engage in turning 
the earth and recks over. 

From the first the geological features of the 
gold belt of the Coeur d’Alene were a puzzle to 
most of the miners, if not all of them. Gold 
was first found in the creek bottom just below 
Murray, and considerable of it was taken out 
there in the shallow portions, or on the rims; 
then the side gulches were prospected and 
yielded richly; then an old channel, commonly 
termed ‘‘old wash,” was discovered lying sev- 
eral hundred feet above the level of Prichard 
Creek and running for about five miles along 
the creek on the north side. Theside gulches 
coming into Prichard Creek from the north 
had cut the old channel, and the marvelous 
richness of these ravines demonstrated the 
wealth of the old channel, and as the shallow 
diggings were worked out interest in the old 
channel increased, and at the present time 

the main placer mining about Murray is con- 
ducted in the upper mines. Besides smaller 
companies, two large companies are operating. 
One of these companies has for its manager 
Sydenham Mills, and those interested with 
him are New York capitalists. Mr? Mills is 
operating on the extreme western end of the 
old channel, where he has a fine hydraulic 
power out of Eagle Creek, which is conducted by 
a substantial flume a distance of four miles to 
Fancy gulch. This enterprise has been in play 
for three years, and, although only those inter- 
ested know the amount of gold taken out, the 
total sum must have been very large. During 
the open season from April to December, a large 
force of men are employed, and day and night the 
work of washing out the gold continues. 

The other company is made up of Spokane 
capitalists, and is conducted by Jesse Coulter, 
who deserves credit for being the originator of 
perhaps the most substantial scheme ever de- 
vised for placer or hydraulicmining. This com- 
pany has in successful operation a steel pipe, 
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twenty-two inches in diameter and nearly five 
miles in length, carrying a body of water and 
giving a power which is truly marvelous. This 
pipe starts from a point on Prichard Creek three 
and a half miles above Murray, and leaves the 
creek bottom a little over a mile below Murray, 
at a point known as Dream Gulch, famous 
throughout this part for the gold it gave up, 
from whence it runs up the hill to the mines, At 
the elbow where it branches off up the hill it is 
claimed the water has 750 feet of pressure, and 
at the mine the pressure is stated to be about 
500 feet. The immense flow of water is thrown 
against the great wall of gravel, rising from 
seventy to 125 feet in height, with terrific force, 
and the gravel and earth under favorable con- 
ditions is washed down at the rate of one yard 
every second. Bowlders two feet in diameter 
are handled almost as easily as pebbles, and 
everything passes away through the huge flume 
into the dump, except the gold. This is ex- 
pected to be caught in the jagged bedrock or in 
the flume’s riffles. This is unquestionably the 
most successful attempt of hydraulic placer 
mining. The enterprise has been in operation 
since last fall, but it is not known with what re- 
sults. Notwithstanding the great inroads this 
company is making on the old channel, were it to 
work for fifty years, aided by Mr. Mills’ enter- 
prise, it would still leave some ground to work 
on the hillside for another half a century. 

But there are other extensive placer fields in 
the Coeur d’Alene besides those above mentioned. 
There are Trail Creek, which has already 
yielded its hundreds of thousands; Eagle Creek, 
seven milesin length; Butte Creek, six miles in 
length (the latter being tributaries of Prichard 
Creek),and Potosi and Placer creeks, tributaries of 
Trail, besides innumerable ‘“‘bars.” Taken alto- 
gether the placer territory of the Coeur d’Alene 
embraces about 150 square miles, very compact, 
and all of this territory will in due time be success- 
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fully worked. The deeper ground may lay idle, 
as it does now, for years yet, but means will be 
found to extract the gold. 

With the discovery of the placers quite 
naturally also came the discovery of gold quartz 
leads, and these have been conspicucus in giving 
permanence and value to the entire cuuntry. In 
some respects these veins have been phenomenal, 
and showed more gold in the croppings than per- 
haps any mines which have heretofore been dis- 
covered. It proved bad, however, for the mining 
interests, for it led to the most criminal ex- 
travagance, and the wrecks of the numerous 
enterprises which failed may be seen on all sides. 
One company made up of Louisville, (Ky.) liquor 
men—called the Idaho—spent $240,000 on a 
fifty-stamp mill and went to the wall before a 
stamp was dropped on the quartz. The mine is 
a good and big one, but it has been closed ever 
since. The property can now be had for a 
nominal price, although a part of the ledge shows 
free gold in abundance. The Excelsior Iron 
Works of Chicago own the mine, but they refuse 
to work it or lease it. They want to sell it. 

Another Louisville company dropped $120,000 
on the Golden King properties, two miles below 
Murray, indulging in such extravagance as to 
make miners stand aghast. A ten-stamp mill is 
the result of the monumental liberality of the 
Louisville capitalists. 

Another Louisville company, the Golden Chest, 
deposited in the neighborhood of $80,000 ona 
ten-stamp mill, located it above the mine, out of 
reach of wood and water, and attempted to 
economize in mining by running a tunnel 1.000 
feet through the vein, the lowest part of the 
tunnel being only sixty feet from daylight. 
These are some of the evils the Coeur d’Alene 
has had to contend with among its rich quartz 
leads. But there is a bright side also. While 
capital has been making its terrible blunders, 
the actual miner and claim owner went to work 





on his veins in a modest way, and muscle has 


had more brain work back of it than all the 
money that has ever been brought into the 
camp. 


The Mother Lode Company started with a 
Spanish arastra to crush their quartz six years 
ago. They have since erected a five-stamp mill, 
driven by water power, and with these two small 
affairs crushing the quartz the members of the 
company are realizing big dividends. The last 
clean-up, three weeks ago, reached fifty-two 
pounds of gold bullion, or in the neighborhood 
of $13,000. The result was from a month’s run. 
The mine known as the Mother Lode was one of 
the first quartz leads located in the Coeur d’Alene 
during the rush. It became a great point of 
attraction and created much excitement on 
account of the mass of gold that was visible in 
the croppings which were exposed in the creek 
at the foot of a steep mountain. One portion of 
these croppings revealed a flat portion of white 
quartz literally covered with the yellow metal. 
For a year the four owners sat and watched this 
golden slab, going hungry at times, but always 
courteous to visitors. One handsome offer after 
another was refused for the property. The 
quartette were like the man who had hold of the 
bear’s tail. They were afraid to let go for fear 
there might be more wealth in the mine than 
the offers amounted to. At a rough estimate 
the mine has yielded fully $200,000 up to the 
present time, and is scarcely opened up. Several 
rich ‘‘pockets”..bave been found, one of which 
gave up about $20,000. Nuggets weighing as 
high as twenty and twenty-seven ounces of pure 
gold were hammered out of the quartz. These 
are still in existence at the Spokane National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

The adjacent mines on a side vein, the 
Occident and Treasure Box, have arastras, and 
they are grinding away successfully on quartz 
that will run $30 per ton. These arastras have 
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been running for five years, and the clean-ups 
have reached as high as $3,000 for a month’s run. 

One of the best and richest properties in the 
Coeur d’Alene is the group of mines owned by 
Frank Read at the head of Dream Gulch, known 
as the Buckeye Bay group The owner has 
taken out a peck of some of the finest free gold 
specimens ever seen, some of them more than 
half gold. The proceeds of many of these speci- 
mens went to buy provisions, and with indomit- 
able pluck Mr. Read has now a property that is 
fairly well opened up. Lately he has erected a 
mill called the Dodge Pulverizer. This is driven 
by steam and has a capacity of crushing ten tons 
of quartz every twenty-four hours or about the 
same as a five-stamp mill. Mr. Read has repeat- 
edly refused %50,000 for his properties. The 
quartz in the several mines is rich, and there is 
no limit to the amount that could be mined. 
The group is located a mile and a half from 
Murray. 

These are a few of the prominent quartz 
features on Prichard Creek, but there are a hun- 
dred or more very promising prospects, some of 
which show free gold in abundance, and all of 
which will be worked in due time. No better 
field exists anywhere in the Union for the 
judicious investment of from $10,000 to $25,000 or 
even $50,000 and $100,000 than right on Prichard 
Creek and adjacent mountains. 

During the past year some silver lead mines, 
have been discovered at the head of Prichard 
Creek, and there is every promise of a large and 
flonrishing carbonate camp six miles east of 
Wallace in the near future, or as soon as trans- 
portation can be secured by rail. 

The town of Murray, virtually the mother of 
fair Coer d’Alene, for she gave birth to all the 
great South Fork region, remains the county 
seat, and while suffering from the effects of re- 
movals to the South Fork towns is yet quitea 
promising place. It will always be the capital 
of the ‘‘North Side” mines, as the gold belt of 
the Coeur d’Alene is termed, and a little more 
activity in mining would bring about some of 
the old time life. Thatit will soon come is the 
general belief, for the mining situation never 
looked more inviting or more encouraging for 
the future. ADAM AULBACH. 


THE SPOKANE AND NORTHWESTERN EXPOSITION. 





The Spokane and Northwestern Exposition 
will be opened at Spokane, Tuesday, September 
22d, and will close Monday night, October 12th. 
It will therefore run just twenty-one days. Spo- 
kane’s great exposition building was completed 
last year and the display made there was the 
first of the kind ever seen in the State of Wash- 
ington. It was a surprise to everybody. The 
display of fruit, grain, vegetables and minerals 
had never been equalled on the Pacific Coast ex- 
cept in California. 

Spokane is situated in the midst of what is 
probably the most productive agricultural region 
in the world—certainly the celebrated Palouse 
County lying just south has no equal in the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats and barley. A display 
was made at the Spokane Exposition last year of 
101 bushels of wheat from a single acre of ground 
near Pullman in the Palouse Country. It is ex- 
pected that the agricultural display this year 
will far exceed that of last year in both extent 
and character. 

But Spokane’s mineral country is as prolific 
as her agricultural country. There are seven 
mining districts within 150 miles, and in nearly 
all of these active operations are now being car- 
ried on. The mineral display at the exposition 
this year will be very extensive and will consist 
in great part of the display in this line that the 
State of Washington is to make at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. The most striking fea- 
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ture of this department, however, will be a com- 
plete display of electrical mining machinery, to 
be made by the Edison Company, of New York. 
This will consist of electric drills in operation, 
electric locomotives for mines, electric coal cut- 
ters, electric hoists, electric blowers and elec- 
trical pumps. All these will be seen in actual 
operation. It will be the first exhibit made in 
the United States, and will certainly attract 
wide attention. 


M. SELLER & Co., INC., SPOKANE.—This 
house was established some two years ago, has 


been enjoying a lucrative and growing trade | 


from the country tributary to Spokane, and 
seeks this means of extending thanks to its many 
patrons. The house under the direct manage- 





ment of Mr. A. J. Neisser, an old and reliable 
crockery man, is in a position to cope with any 
competition and is one of three establishments 
bearing this name—the parent house being at 
Portland and thirty-one years in existence—and 
its other branch being located at Seattle, Wash. 


HELENA BUSINESS CONCERNS. 


THE A. M. HOLTER HARDWARE Co.—This is 
one of the oldest and best known hardware 
houses in the West. A. M. Holter, the president 
of the company has been identified with the 
mercantile business in Montana since 1867, and 
with the hardware business exclusively since 
1873. The other members of the company and 
their relations to the corporation are: D. P. 





BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


Palenande, Vice President and General Manager; 
and Arthur Heelwig, Secretary and Treasurer. 
An illustration showing the exterior of the 
Holter Hardware Co’s. house at Helena gives a 
fair idea but does not do justice to the business. 
Nor would it be possible to do that in any one 
engraving, for it must necessarily include an in- 
terior view and the several departments of the 
building here shown, but it should also include 
the warehouses and yards located on the North 
ern Pacific Railroad where neceszarily the heavy 
mining machinery and hardware is kept. Onc 
of the causes that has contributed largely to the 
splendid success of this house is the fact that a 
large part of any hardware stock carried ina 
mining country must necessarily partake of the 
equipment of, and furnishing supplies for mines 





INTERIOR VIEW OF STORE OF M. SELLER & CO., INCORPORATED, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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{. PARCHEN & CO.’S BUILDING, HELENA, MONT. 
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as well as machinery and repairs, and the mem- 
bers of the A. M. Holter Hardware Co., being 
practical and experienced mining men, familiar 
with the composition of the ores to be found in 
Montana and Idaho, have the decided advantage 


f knowing just what togetand in what quantity. 
Under such conditions and with the close com- 
relations now existing between Helena 


mere 4 

and the Coeur d’Alene region it can be easily 
seen what their future in that new country will 
be. Mr. Holter already has large interests” in 
the Coeur d’Alene country—being a heavy stock- 


holder in the Helena and Frisco Mine, at Gem— 
and looks upon its future as one of great promise. 
found to contain everything 


heir stock wil pe 


from a chisel or pick-axe to the equipment for a 


hoisting machine for a mine, and their success in 
Coeur d’Alenes will be in proportion as they 
hnecom KnDOwWwnD, 
H. M. PARCHEN & Co.—H. M. Parchen has 
een in Montana twenty-seven years and in the 
drug business in Helena twenty-six years, during 
which time he has had branches in several out- 
side Montana towns. In Helena he has always 
been a leader in matters pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of the city and in the development of 


Montana mining and live stock interests has 
spent many thousands of dollars. To him the 
close trafile relations recently opened up between 
lfelena and the Coeur d’Alenes is a veritable 


wonanza, for ans just that much profitable 


m 


terr tory added to his wholesale trade, and if 
he should decide to interest himself in Coeur 
\lene mining properties it will be proof con- 


clusive that there issomething pretty good there 


o go after, for 


ents Mr 


in addition to his other require- 
Parchen is experienced in mining 
He was the first President of the 
Trade, and is a director in 


operations. 
Helena Board of 


besides holding large interests in 


several DaNnKS, 

lelena real estate. In value, however, Mr. 
Parchen’s interests outside of Helena, principally 
nl ing properties, are many times in value his 
nterests in the city, including his wholesale and 
retail drug business He will be found a leading 
¢ + 


vwtor in the delegation of Helena business men 
who go into the Cvwur d’Alenes to make the 
acquaintance of merchants and business men 
those who meet bim will have made 


the wquaintance of one of the 


there an 
most successful 


merchants and all around business men—not to 


suy the most sociable—in Montana. 


LINDSAY & COMPANY, LIMITED.—The largest 
ind most successful wholesale fruit house in the 
West is that of Lindsay & Company, located at 
Helena and it is one of the Montana wholesale 


} 


houses that will soon invade the Coeur d’Alene 
country and with the close traffic and commer- 
cial relations now existing by reason:of the 
opening of the Northern Pacific short lines from 
Missoula west will monopolize the trade of that 
Montana 


region as it does to-day throughout 


and Western Dakota. They are already doing 


‘y 
an active business in the Coeur d’Alenes, even 
with the extreme disadvantage and additional 
W hile 


business, their 


expense of shipping goods via Spokane. 


doing a general commission 


fruits, butter, eggs, and 


le 


specialties are fresh 
confectionery. F. S. P. Lindsay, the head of 
the company has been in the commission busi- 
ness in Helena eight years and is perhaps more 
familiar with the wants of the residents of the 
West than any other merchant doing business in 
his line. His is the cream trade of Montana, 
Western Dakota and Northern Wyoming and 
the Cveur d’Alene will soon be added to it. 
*@e 

Mrs. Shane, a soldier’s widow, with two chil- 
dren, moved from the East to Wyoming two 
years ago for the purpose of holding a mining 
claim left her by her husband. She has un- 
covered a body of rich quartz, aud the mine 
promises to be one of exceptional value, 














THE A, M. HOLTER HARDWARE CO., HELENA, MONTANA. 


WHERE THE PROFITS LIE. 


In Western Washington there is no dispo- 
sition to depreciate the enormous agricultural 
wealth of that portion of the State which lies 
east of the Cascade Mountains, says the Post- 
Intelligencer, editorially. In proportion to area 
it is one of the richest granaries of the world. 
But it is quite a mistake to suppose that vast 
agricultural possibilities in this State are con- 
fined to that portion of it. Western Washington 
passesses resources in that line the value of which 
it would be difficult to overestimate. The areas 
readily susceptible to tillage are limited in ex- 
tent, but they are numerous, and consist of val- 


On 
ume ® 








leys of wonderous fertility, easily accessible to 
the waters of the Sound or navigable streams, 
and thus command cheap access to good markets, 
lands are too rich, and by reason of 
location and many other considerations, are by 
far too valuable for use in raising cereals and 
the other staple crops which enrich the eastern 
section. Devoted to the culture of hops, root 
crops, other garden stuffs, fruits and for dairying 
purposes, one acre of these exceedingly fertile 
valleys will yield more in value than can be 
raised from ten acres cropped to wheat or other 


mr 
i hese 


| cereals, even when the yield of the latter is of 


the exceptional proportions for which Eastern 
Washington is justly famous. 





LINDSAY & CO.’S ESTABLISHMENT, HELENA, MONTANA. 
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IN AND AROUND BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 





THE LABOR OF IRRIGATION.—Every well- 
informed man, East or West, konws that irriga- 
tion greatly increases the yield of crops and ob- 
viates all danger of crop failure for want of suf- 
ficient moisture. Eastern farmers who think of 
moving West are a little shy of irrigated regions, 
however, because they imagine that a great 
amount of work is necessary to bring the water 
upon the thirsty fields from the canals and 
ditches which surround them. It does take some 
work, but no kind of farm work pays so well. 
Let us take wheat for example. Now an Eastern 
farmer regards fifteen bushels to the acre as a 
good average yield. The Gallatin Valley farmer, 
near bozeman, expects at least thirty-five buhels 
and grumbles if he does not get forty, nor is he 
greatly elated with fifty. Suppose he gets only 
the lowest yield and receives only seventy cents 
per bushel. For the twenty bushels to the 





of the farmers who have been several years in 
the country. Most of the farmers have a little 
money in the bank and are out of debt. When 
the observant traveler sees that the handsome 
and solid town of Bozeman is supported mainly 
by agriculture he needs no argument to prove 
that farming in these central Montana valleys is 
profitable. 

SITUATION OF BOZEMAN.—Bozeman is 1031 
miles west of St. Paul and 878 miles east of 
Tacoma, by the main line of the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad. It is 100 miles south of Helena, the 
capital of Montana. It is seventy-five miles by 
rail from the Yellowstone National Park. It is 
one of the oldest of the Montana towns, having 
been founded soon after the first discovery of 
gold in this part of the Rocky Mountains. It 
stands in the midst of a highly fertile rolling 
plains, watered by the various mountain streams 
that form the East Gallatin River. The valleys 





and farm houses with the steeples of a town on 
the horizon. It is all very beautiful and the 
dwellers in the Gallatin Valley are so attached 
to the place that they are troubled with no rest- 
less desire to go elsewhere to seek new homes. 
Those who came to the valley nearly thirty years 
ago are still there, if living, or if dead are suc- 
ceeded on their farms by their children, who be 
lieve that there is no better country further on. 





PRECIOUS METALS.—A good deal of profitable 
mining goes on in the ravines of the mountain 
ranges in the vicinity of bozeman which con- 
tributes not a little to swell the volume of the 
general business of the town. There are no 
large and famous mines, but here and there is a 
small mill pounding away on good paying rock 
and here and there a new prospect is being de- 
veloped by shafts and tunnels preparatory to 
shipping ore. Comparatively old as the region 
is it still affords a good field for prospecting. The 























BOZEMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


acre in excess of the fair Eastern yield he re- 
ceives $14. To earn that $14 he has not spent, 
during the growing season, more than half a 
day’s work per acre in the task of irrigating his 
field, even if he has turned the water on three 
times. Pretty good wages, that. Where cana 
man make $14 with so little work on an Eastern 
farm? And don’t forget that while he is earning 
this big return for his muscle he is insuring his 
whole crop against drouth. When a man has 
farmed by irrigation he don’t want to go back to 
the old method of watching and praying for 
showers. The construction of new canals this 
season near Bozeman opens opportunities for 
hundreds of new settlers. It pays well to raise 
oats, wheat, barley and hay along the East Gal- 
latin, the West Gallatin and other streams whose 
waters converge to give birth to the Missouri. 
Apart from the story told by the yield of crops 
per acre and the average price this fact is demon- 
stratated by the comfortable houses and well- 
fenced fields, the good barns and the sleek stock, 





of the East and West Gallatin and the Madison 
practically form one broad basin, ridged only by 
low ranges of hills. The land is farmed by irri- 
gation, from the outskirts of the town up to the 
base of the mountains and higher up on the 
slopes and benches are belts of cultivated land 
which receive enough moisture from the snows 
and springs of the mountain gorges to yield good 
crops without ditches. The landscapes on all 
sides of Bozeman are beautiful and inspiring and 
no finer region can be found for health and out- 
door enjoyment. The bold Alpine peaks that 
tower into the blue sky form a striking contrast 
with the green pastures and cultivated fields in 
the valleys—a contrast such as makes the chief 
charm of travel in Switzerland. From almost 
any part of the Gallatin Valley you can turn off 
up a mountain gorge and in a drive of a few 
miles you find yourself in the midst of scenery so 
savage and formidable that it seems to be far 
distant from the haunts of men. Then, returing, 
you emerge into a fair prospect of grain fields 





early miners searched only for veins that would 
pay in the days of high-priced labor and mule- 
team transportation. Now that the railroad has 
cheapened the cost of machinery and all the 
processes of mining, the business of extracting 
gold and silver from the rocks assumes a differ- 
ent phase and many veins that formerly were of 
no value furnish the basis for lasting and profit- 
able enterprises. Mineral development will 
steadily progress in the mountain districts 
around Bozeman for many years tocome. Sev- 
eral of the leading business men of the town have 
interests in new mines and are on the watch for 
still newer discoveries. Although never ranked in 
Montana as a miring town Bozeman is now a 
place where a great deal can be learned on the 
subject of promising openings for putting capital 
into mining ventures. Samples of ore are dis- 
played in store windows and in the offices of 
real estate agents and mining talk is heard on 
all the street-corners where men meet to discuss 
the news of the day. 
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GET A MINE FOR YOURSELF.—It is not always 
the practical miner who makes money from 
mining. Many of the best mines in Montana are 
owned by smart business men in the towns who 


have invested a little money in prospects and a 
little more in opening out the veins to learn 


what was in ther If the vein is not wide 
enough or rich enough to pay, no great loss is 
incurred; if it is, why, there is often a fortune in 
sight. If you want a mine come to Bozeman, 
get acquainted with afew of the responsible men 
who know the country well, hire a prospector 
and go out into the mountains for a fortnight’s 
trip. You will have a good time anyhow and 
will gain health and strength from your camp 
experience. Or, go shares with some man who 
has found a promising vein and put up a few 
hundred dollars to dig and blast far enough to 
iscertain whether it is a mine or not. The 


chances of profit are, to Say the least, better 











than in many forms of business speculation com- 
monly carried on in Eastern cities. Memember 
that besides the big mines of which everybody 
has heard, Montana has hundreds of small mines 
that steadily yield a few thousand dollars an- 
nually each of profit to their owners, but never 
make any noise in the newspapers. Mining for 
gold and silver ore is just as steady and con- 
servative a business, when you have a good, 
reliable vein to work, as mining for coal or 


iron. 


CATTLE.—One of our illustrations this month 
shows a typical Montana stock ranch. A large 
share of the wealth of Bozeman has been de- 
rived from cattle. In fact, the largest fortune 
in the city, that of Nelson Story, who owns the 
handsomest residence, was accumulated in great 
part trom the increase of stock on the open 
ranges. Many of the merchants and professional 


men have stock interests and go out to the semi- 
annual round-ups. There are ups and downs in 
the cattle business—years when hard winters 
decimate the herds and years when low prices 
make men grumble but take it in the long run it 
has been a great producer of wealth for Montana. 
A very large part of the area of the State con- 
sists of bunch grass plains and foot hills, not 
adapted to farming because of the dryness of the 
climate and the impossibility of irrigating such 
vast expanses of land. These great areas will 
always remain open range and will always sup- 
port immense herds and flocks. The State will 
be, in all its future development, a pastoral com- 
munity outside of the mining districts and the 
irrigated farming valleys. This is a fat year for 
the cattle men. Steers bring on an average 
about forty dollars each, and everything over ten 
dollars is clear profit. If you want to learn about 
the stock business come to Bozeman and talk 





man in the city will show strangers such tracts 
and give full information about the business. For 
people of moderate means who want to improve 
their health in the superb mountain air of Mon- 
tana and live an out-door life in summer this 
occupation is especially attractive. There is no 
risk in it, and there is a sure living and a good 
one for all who put a reasonable amount of in- 
dustry and knowledge into the cultivation of any 
kind of small fruit. 


STRAWBERRIES.—The Bozeman express office 
has shipped this season from 1,500 to 2,000 quarts 
of Gallatin valley strawberries daily. They bring 
in Helena from twelve tosixteen cents per quart. 





For more detailed information regarding the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the Galla- 
tin Valley and tributary country, and values of 
Bozeman real estate, the reader is recommended 











A STOCK RANCH IN MONTANA. 


with some of the citizens who have had many 
years of successful experience in it. 


FRUIT CULTURE.—This high cold valley of 
the Gallatin is not an apple country and, of 
course, cannot grow peaches, but it is a splendid 
country for berries and a good deal of money is 
made by small farmers near Bozeman raising 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants for the markets of Helena and Butte. The 
strawberries are so fine that they have been 
shipped East as far as the Twin Cities of Min- 
nesota with profit but this has been done only ex- 
perimentally to ascertain results. There is up to 
this time no occasion to go outside of Montana 
for a market nor will there be when the present 
production is quadrupled. Excellent land under 
ditch can be bought within a few miles of Boze- 
man for very moderate prices in condition ‘for 
immediate use for fruit farming. Any real estate 





to address any of the following firms at Bozeman: 

The Montana Mining, Real Estate and Invest- 
ment Company, that handles Montana mining 
properties and real estate in Bozeman and the 
Gallatin Valley. 

R. R Finlay, agent for the Minneapolis syndi- 
cates, Capital Hill Park and Spring Brook addi- 
tion to Bozeman. 

Imes, Ferris & Co., real estate and loan agents 
and mining brokers. 

S. P. Panton & Co., dealers in real estate, 
mines and mining stocks. 

Swan & Irvine, real estate and mining brokers, 
mines and mining stocks a specialty. 

Gardner, Smith & Co., real estate agents. Sole 
agents of Meadow Spring Suburb. 

Lindleyf&! Hundley, real estate, insurance, loan 
and collection agents. 

C. S. Jackman, real estate and loans, 

The Bozeman Board of Trade. 
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CONCERNING MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


In all Western Montana, by which we mean 
the portion of the great State lying west of the 
Main Continental Divide of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there is but one natural site for a consider- 
able city. That site is where the two great valleys 
of the region converge and unite. The two great 
valleys are those of the Bitter Root River and the 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, the latter being 
called at different parts of its course by different 
names—the Silver Bow, the Deer Lodge, the 
Hell Gate, the Missoula and the Pend d’Oreille. 
The poirt of convergence is occupied by the city 
of Missoula. Other towns in Western Montana 
are supported by resources immediately local to 
them. The mines of Butte support that city and 
the great smelters of Anaconda support that 
town. Missoula is sustained by business drawn 
from hundreds of miles of productive territory 
and this territory is made tributary to her trade 
by her commanding position geographically. 

To the trade of her two great converging val- 
leys and their numerous offshoots Missoula is now 
adding an important new source of profit ina 
share of the business of the rich Coeur d’Alene 
mining district, just opened to her enterprise by 
the building of a branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad direct to the mining towns and camps. 
Missoula is now the nearest mercantile point to 
the Coeur d’Alene district where large and varied 
stocks of goods are carried and where trade is in 
the hands of powerfui firms, with ample capital. 
The opening of the new cut-off road to the 
Coeur d’Alenes is a circumstance of immense im- 
portance in the history of the ‘“‘Garden City of 
Montana.”’ All travel between the mining towns 
of Wardner, Murray, Wallace, Osburn and 
Mullan and the East must now go by way of Mis- 
soula. Missoula merchants are promptly on 





hand in the new field by their representatives 
to cultivate friendly relationships and invite 
trade. The new railroad leaves the main line of 
the N. P. at DeSmet, a small station a few miles 
west of the city, runs down the Missoula Valley 
and turning up the mountain creek called the St. 
Regis de Borgia, crosses the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains and descending their western slope reaches 
first the town of Mullan and then goes on down 
the South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River to 
the Mission, where it connects with the old lake 
and rail route to Spokane. Theold road is to be 
widened to standard guage and built around the 
lake so as to make it a through short line 
between Missoula and Spokane. Missoula will 
thus become the diverging point for two lines 
of the N. P.—the old route by way of Lake Pend 
d’Oreille and the new veut off route through the 
Coeur d’Alenes. Missoula’s pre-eminence in 
Western Montana, as the solid and growing 
nucleus of the trade of an immense region, is 
doubly assured by this new railroad. She has 
the N. P. main line east and west, the Bitter 
Root Branch running up the valley of the Bitter 
Root, rich in agricultural and mineral wealth 
and the Coeur d’Alene road opening to her enter- 
prise what is fast becoming the greatest gold 
and silver district in the world. Only one more 
road is needed to complete her ascendency, and 
that is a line to the upper Flathead Valley. This 
has been surveyed and found practicable and will 
no doubt be built within a few years. 

Missoula is the county seat of the county of the 
same name. The name means in the Selish 
Indian language the meeting place of waters. 
The county embraces the whole of Northwestern 
Montana, and has area of 21,000 square miles. It 
is larger than the State of Massachusetts. Its 
surface consists of mountains and valleys and its 
boundaries are mountain walls on all sides. The 





valleys are fertile and beautiful and the moun- 
tains are covered with timber and seamed with 
veins of the precious metals. 

Missoula is heavily interested in lumbering, 
owning large mills on the Blackfoot, six miles 
east of the city and many small mills in th 
Bitter Root Valley. 

Missoula is interested in valuable silver mines 
up the Bitter Root, up the Blackfoot and on the 
creeks running into the Missoula River. The 
working of these mines adds materially to he: 
trade. 

Missoula has some of the largest and finest 
business blocks in the Northwest, built of granite 
quarried in the neighboring mountains and of 
brick made near the city. 

Missoula has a bounteous supply of pure moun 
tain water for drinking, for fire protection and 
for the copious watering of lawns, orchards and 
gardens. 

Missoula is always hospitable to new people 
and new enterprises. She has great and varied 
resources and is not afraid of growing too fast. 

Kor reliable particulars concerning the agri- 
cultural or other resources of Missoula, the 
reader is referred to any of the following persons 
or firms: 

Cornish, Winstanley & Tower, real estate in- 
surance, mines and stocks. 

McConnell, Cook & Co, real estate, loans and 
insurance. 

Stoddard & Low, real estate and financial 
agents, and Geo. F. Brooks, civil and mining 
engineer. 

J. H. Fairchild, secretary and manager Mis- 
soula Realty Company, and W. H. H. Dickinson, 
mining expert 

M. E. Rutherford, mines and mining stocks, 
real estate and loans. 

Frank G. Higgins, president, and George C. 
Higgins, cashier, C. P. Higgin’s Western Bank. 
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THE FLORENCE HOTEL, MISSOULA, MONTANA. 
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SUB-SOIL. 


I wande loight in the graveyard; 
rhe smell of damp gress was in my nostrils; 
1 heard my heart throb in the awful silence. 


red at nu 


As a headlong diver plunging in the ocean 
Sees dimly « mering through the green darkness 


The swinging surges pulsating above him; 

the slimy keels of diligent vessels 

ing wake of ghostly foam they furrow, 
f sails swollen by tempests; 


Sees 
With bubb 


And a dull shine <« 


Sees lidless-eyed monsters leering past him 
And wrecks and drowned men constantly sinking, 


While the muftied knell of the surf is tolling; 


So as I heard the sad lapse of the mill stream, 
Down, down, quickly my spirit descended 
To the residence of dead men and women. 


In an unearthly sepulchral twilight 
The grassy firmament was visible, 
Fiecked with white clouds of motionless daisies. 


The craggy roots of the headstones protruded 
Uncomfortably from the low ceiling of the 
Tortuous, obscure, damp cavern. 


Suddenly from ten thousand eyeless sockets 
A mild but awful glare of light glowed bluely, 
Lighting the streets of that benevolent city. 


A hospitable city, whose gates are always open, 
With low-priced tenements for God's poor people; 
A cheap resort for desolate age in winter. 


The neighborhood was orderly and quiet, 
As from each coflin window a skull was grinning 
In idle mockery at life’s foolish satire. 


There was a wonderful sameness in costume 
Worn by rich ladies and their poor servants, 
And no bills presented to embarrassed husbands 


Side by side lay the spendthrift and the miser, 
The maid and her rejected lover, 
The prodigal and his unrelenting father. 


Noises there were of feet in sad procession, 
And gleams of eyes with curious sadness, 
Peering into the dark they soon or late must tenant. 


My soul, moved by an Irresistible impulse, 
Like the thistle-down before the west wind, 
Went through many anonymous avenues. 


| heard a sound of deep perpetual thunder, 
Life's tlood-tide throbbing in monotonous pulses 
Upon the shore that has no road or harbor. 


Was it a reality, or was it a vision merely, 
Il saw underground as my spirit descended into 
The land of the mole and the gopher? 
Joan JAMES INGALLS 


A Youthful Moneymaker, 


\ man who is father of eight boys finds that 


‘ 


they cost him a suit of clothes, from hat to shoes, 


once a week, Children cost money, and most 


parents find it is only a question of how much 
them. But we have 


a mother who has upset the rule. 


they can or will spend on 


here in town 
She has a little boy with an angelic face, and she 
keeps him before the camera half the time pos- 
ng as a cupid or a Fauntleroy or as a choir boy. 
The sale of his photographs nets her $500 a year, 
worst of it is she does not need the 


New York Sun. 


and the 


money 


A Comfortable Sort of Woman. 


“It comf 


orts me,” said the bent little old man, 
tenderly of his dead wife, ‘it com- 
forts me to know that Sally would allus lie down 
Some folks tho’t 


an’ twas no wonder 


ne spoke 


every afternoon an’ sleep a bit. 
habit, 


faster, but 


‘twas a dreadful lazy 
we didn't git rich she suited me just 


is she wus. Sally was a comfortable sort of a 


nevel at a feller 
right. 


troubled she'd often say: ‘Father, I 


woman to have frettin’ 


around 
or faultin him when 


W hen feelin 


things didn’t go 


believe I'll lie down for a few minutes’; then 





back she’d come, bright and chipper as a canary 
bird. Sally didn’t drive an’ scold, but she wasn’t 
lazy, an’ she brought up her youngsters to do their 
part. I don’t see that drivin’ women get on one 
mite better than she did. It does comfort me 
to know that Sally would take her rest.” 


When You Choose a Wife 


Boys, when you choose a wife, look out for 
these three things: Is her hair nice, 
sweet and kissable looking? How few girls have 
kissable hair! Are neat and nice 
around the edges, and what about the inside 
edge of the white skirt? O, dear, yes; you are 
sure to see it some time—when she steps out of a 
When she gives youa 
letter to “just post this for me,” is it stamped? 
O, but girls are unscrupulous about stamps. Is 


two or 


her dresses 


car or into an omnibus. 


she on time and with gloves on for the theater 

or concert to which you take her? How about 

the lace in the neck of her dress? O, you want 

these things when think about 
Daily American. 


to notice you 
marrying. 
Woman’s Progress. 

The great element of danger with woman's 
progress before the public lies in this fact: That 
it takes women away from home who ought to be 
there and nowhere else. The public platform is 
no place for a mother who has either sons or 
daughters to educate. If woman’s progress is 
going to tond in that direction, then the sooner 
the advancement stops the better. The first 
thought of a wife or mother should be her home; 
all things, no matter how important, are sec- 
ondary to that. No matter how rampant may 
become certain public evils, let her see to it that 
she keeps the evils out of her home, and she 
performs her greatest duty to her God, her fam- 
ily and mankind.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ladies, Beware of the Dog! 





If a dog’s bark is often worse than his bite, so, 
too, are the ‘‘kisses” which he bestows on his 
human friends. A distinguished Viennese med- 
ical authority has just announced the rapid 
spread in Austria-Hungary of a new disease hav- 
ing its origin in the osculations offered by small 
lap-dogs to their mistresses. These pets, by 
kissing their fair owners’ faces, impart a disease 
germ known as the cistercus, which eventually 
finds its way to the liver and other organs. The 
mortality in Vienna and elsewhere from this 
cause among ladies of high social position is re- 
ported to be very great. People indiscreetly 
fond of dogs should bear in mind that there is a 
limit they should put to their pets’ endearments, 
if they would avoid ali risk of becoming inocu- 
lated with disease germs only less terrible than 
those of hydrophobia.—Jnterview in St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


Social Etiquette. 

‘‘There are people of whom one never tires, no 
matter how often one sees them nor how intimate 
the associations may be. There is about them 
that air of perpetual charm and variety that 
makes them delightful companions. They are 
sure to be good tempered. There is never any 
fear of finding them in a pet nor a prey to some 
ill humor wholly unreasonable and unexplain- 
able,” says the World. 

‘*They are pleased when you are pleased, and 
interested in what you have to say. They are so 
sympathetic that your ills and troubles become 
their own, and your friends become so dear to 
them that not for the world would they do any- 
thing to rob you of them. 

‘Sometimes with these bright, sweet natures 
you find the added charm of originality, and 
when you come across such a one treasure it and 
preserve it as one of the pearls of your life, for 
seldom, indeed, are talent, originality and good 
nature found combined in one mortal frame. A 





nature that is so richly endowed is three-fold 
talented. It has the talent of magnetism, the 
talent of keeping good nature, and the priceless 
talent of originality.” 


The Beauty Sleep. 

If you want to keep your beauty intact, have 
plenty of sleep. Wantof proper rest will age a 
woman quite as much as anxiety. A certain lady 
high in the social world makes it a rule to stay 
in bed one day in the week, in order to sleep off 
all feeling of fatigue. Women who believe in 
the ‘‘beauty sleep,” and get two hours’ sleep 
every night before 12, manage to keep fresh and 
unwrinkled up to thirty-five. It’s seven hours 
for a man, eight for a woman and nine for a fool, 
according to the old saying; but many ambitious 
women complain that they have to do with six 
hours’ sleep, as their social and other duties are 
so heavy. Women can stand late hours better 
than girls. Many women make it a rule to have 
a nap every afternoon. 


Who Originate Fads? 


Half the fads in which women indulge to-day 
are due to newspaper writers. When some poor, 
toiling, moiling little newspaper woman, is grind- 
ing out an article for the women’s column of a 
big Sunday paper and gets stuck for material on 
her last page of copy, does she tear her hair and 
say: ‘‘No butter shall I have this week to spread 
my Vienna rolls, because forsooth I have not 
ideas enough to fill up my column!” No! She 
sits down calmly and writes paragraphs that be- 
gin with: “It is the correct thing to——.”’ The 
more unique and startling the “correct thing” is 
the better. Miss Newfad and Mme. Latewhim 
read it next day and immediately adopt it as 
their pet fancy, and so the fad that my tired lit- 
tle writer up in her tiny room originated to earn 
butter with is accepted on the avenue and be- 
comes the “‘correct thing” after all. As they 
say in confidential newspaper coteries: ‘‘A good 
fake is as good as a genuine story any day.’’— 
New York Recorder. 


Fool-Flunkeyism. 

The self-exiled Americans are the laughing- 
stock of every capital in Europe. Why? Because 
their heads are filled with foreign ideas, to the 
exclusion of genuine American, democratic ideas, 
and they are totally ignorant of their country’s 
history, politics, literature and government. 
They despise their country’s institutions because 
they are ignorant of them. Hence the disgust- 
ing flunkeyism displayed by the majority of 
Americans abroad. They ape foreign airs and 
are highly complimented if they are mistaken 
for foreigners. There is nothing more despicable 
in the eyes of all sensible people than to see an 
American citizen playing the tuft-hunter and 
sycophant at the skirts of the effete aristocracy 
of Europe. Lord Brougham said long ago that 
the great charm of Americans was the distinct 
national characteristics they presented to the 
world. This charm has almost entirely disap- 
peared, and most of the traveling Americans 
nowadays present only the characteristics of the 
vulgarian and the vanity of the fool. They are 
ashamed of the country whose unworthy sons 
they are, and, like Alcibiades when living among 
the soft and effeminate people of the East, they 
imitate, or try to imitate, the manners of Eu- 
ropeans.— No Name Magazine. 


Our Country’s Schoolmaster. 


When our Republic rose, Noah Webster be- 
came its schoolmaster. There had never before 
been a great nation with a universal language, 
without dialect. The little island of England 
holds people whose dialects are difficult for En- 
glish speaking people to understand. The peas- 
ant of the Apennines, as he drives home his 
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goats at evening, looks down upon six provinces, 
none of whose dialects he can speak. Here in 
this great country, 5,000 miles scarcely change 
the sound of a word. Around every fireside and 
from every tribune, in every field of labor, and 
every place where men toil with head or hand, 
is heard the same tongue, the same accent. We 
owe it to Noah Webster's spelling book and dic- 
tionary. He has done more for us than Alfred 
did for England, or what Cadmus did for Greece. 
His books have educated three generations. 
They are forever multiplying his innumerable 
army of thinkers, who will transmit his name 
from age toage. Only three men have stood on 
the New World whose fame is sure to last: Col- 
umbus, its discoverer, and Washington, its sav- 
ior. Webster is and will be its great teacher; 
and these three will make the future trinity of 
fame.— Astorian. 





Knickerkockers Gaining Ground, 


Dress reform, like every other revolution, 
comes slowly, yet women are nearer success in 


SUCH IS FAME, 





out of place in trousers, but you see both ex- 
tremes in their silken knickerbockers, blissfully 
ignorant of the grotesque figure they cut. 

It is the funniest sight in the world to seea 
woman in her knickerbockers for the first time. 

The getting into them is a problem not easily 
solved by the fair sex, for to encase one’s self in 
trousers and go about it like a man is not what 
one woman out of ten can do, even after weeks 
of practice. 

Knickerbockers make women look ten years 
younger. 

The class of women who would be most ben- 
efited by trousers are the shop girls who are 
obliged to stand all day in their wet and muddy 
skirts. 





The Unhealthy Carpet. 

As the science of living progresses the carpet, 
except in cold weather and in movable segments 
susceptible to frequent airing and effectual beat- 
ing will cease to be a feature in houses. Hard- 
wood floors, easily washed, painted walls and 











Mr. Guessagain, of Boston, (trying to formulate the tastes of his wife, nee Money- He: “But, Angela—”’ 
dove, of Chicago): “I’ve brought you another book to read, Dolly—one that I’m fond She: “You needn’t say anything, I shouldn't listen to a word.” 


of and want you to know thoroughly. The name is ‘Ben Hur.’” 
Mrs. Guessagain, (with enthusiasm): ‘“‘Ben Hur!’ I s’pose it’s by the author of 


yesterday.” 








learned. English masseuses make a business of 
teaching the process to ladies who desire to 
learn. The masseuse begins her work by wash- 
ing the face gently in tepid water with a fine 
sponge well soaped with a delicate white soap 
sold specially for this purpose. After this a 
warmer lather is used, and a warmer, till the 
water is as hot as it can be borne. The face 
being now thoroughly cleansed and heated, a soft 
emolient cream which is especially soothing to 
the skin is rubbed in. The face is now carefnlly 
treated by the masseuse, all lines being rubbed 
in the opposite direction and a gentle friction 
maintained in the skin. If this work is properly 
done it tends to restore the muscular power 
of tissues wasted by illness or any cause, and 
gives youthful, rounded contours where time is 
beginning to write tell-tale lines. The face is 
now rinsed in water scented with violet water, to 
remove every particle of grease. It is then 
steamed by use of a vaporizer with fragrant tonic 
water suited to the special requirement of the 
skin treated, and is wiped dry with a fine dam 


THAT’S DIFFERENT. 


He, (angrily): ‘“l'll never speak to you again.” 


He: “O, well! I was only going to tell you of a compliment | heard for you 


She,’ an’ if it is, you can jist bet on my readin’ ev’ry word on it!” She: “Oooooh! M’—wh-wh-what was it, Jack, dear?” 


achieving it than ever before. It has been agi- 
tated for the last thirty-five years, from the 
ugly bloomer costume and Dr. Mary Walker’s 
unmanly pantaloons to Mme. Jenness-Miller’s 
divided skirt, and yet none of these have become 
popular. While the divided skirt has been more 
favored than the others, still it is impracticable, 
and only suitable for the professional dancer. 

But no such complaint can be lodged against 
knickerbockers. Clothe the body in warm silk 
undergarments, silk, velvet or cloth knicker- 
bockers and a blouse waist, and you have a com- 
fortable and taking neglige gown. 

The fastidious Fifth-avenue belle now comes 
down to her late breakfast in knickerbockers, 
and in the homes of the millionaires it is no un- 
usual thing to find every member of the family 
in trousers, in place of the former tea-gown, 
which occupied such an important part in the 
wardrobe; and it is becoming an important ques- 
tion whether knickerbockers shall be worn when 
men are about or not. 

Only very stout and painfully thin women look 





ceilings, also subject to the brush and cold water, 
will become the proper successors of disease- 
breeding dyes and wool. The less carpeting on 
floors, the less drapery about beds, the freer the 
windows and passages among rooms in dwellings, 
the fewer the heavy hangings, whether cloth, 
velvet, cotton or mixtures of them, the healthier 
the living rooms. 

The dust of the streets, of the soft coal grate,the 
hard coal furnaces and the gas heating apparatus, 
the impurities which are thick in the air of 
cities, gather into carpets and draperies and can 
not be brushed out with the weekly broom nor 
dislodged by the diurnal duster.—Chicago Heruld. 


Face Massage. 


Face massage, as a means of driving away 
wrinkles and improving the complexion, is excit- 
ing general interest. The skin is made supple 
by this process, and after some treatment wrin- 
kles are lessened, and, if they are not of too 
long standing, totally disappear. The methods 
of the face masseuse are simple and can easily be 





ask towel. The complexion acquires a fairer 
bloom during this process. 

Too many women treat their complexions 
roughly, and are responsible for their taking on 
in time a rough, leathery texture. Huckaback 
towels are too rough to wipe the delicate skin of 
the face; nothing rougher than a soft, absorbent 
damask towel should be used for this purpose. 
Our grandmothers always used damask towels, 
but with the rage for friction towels that took 
possession of the country a few years ago, these 
useful absorbent towels went out of fashion, and 
we began to roughen our skins by using friction 
towels exclusively. A soft towel costs no more 
than a rough one. All that is necessary in wip- 
ing the face is that the towel be absorbent. The 
face is the most sensitive part of the body, being 
covered with a network of delicate nerves, arter- 
ies and veins, which readily become congested 
with heat, cold or fatigue. Nothing relieves the 
pain from such cause so quickly as face massage. 
Where neuralgia does not come from a deep- 
seated cause, it will yield to treatment of this kind. 
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A NEW TOWN ON THE SOUND. 

A party of Eastern capitalists, including the 
ltockefellers and others connected with the power- 
ful Standard ©il Company interest, determined 
last winter to build a new manufacturing town at 
some point on Puget Sound, and to put in indus- 
trial establishments employing men enough to 
ensure the success of the project from the start. 
Hienry Hewitt, J 
tions a large tract of land at Port Gardner, near 
the mouth of the Snohomish River. The place 
Wemyss, formerly 


r., secured by purchase and op- 


was called Everett, and R. J. 
manager of the Land and River Improvement 
Company of West Superior, Wisconsin, the cor- 
poration which created that prosperous city, was 
engaged to take charge of the town-site part of 
the generalscheme. Land around Port Gardner 
went up from $10 an acre to $500 and even $1.000 
as soon as the faet that a town was to be started 
on that bit of salt water became generally known 
in the Puget Sound region. 

The promoters of Everett intend to establish a 
steel barge ship yard, a paper mill, a nail factory, 
using scrap iron, a lumber mill and other indus- 
tries, and will build docks, a large hotel, and 
numerous dwellings and business blocks so as to 
start their town in a very substantial manner. 
They have already begun the construction of a 
railroad to connect the place with the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern, a branch of the Northern 
Pacific, at Snohomish City. 
like and enterprising and with plenty of money 
to back the project a smart town will be sure to 
grow up with phenomenal rapidity. A notable 
addition will be made to the population and 
wealth production of Western Washington, but 
there will be no disturbance of the existing com- 
mercial centers of Seattle and Tacoma nor any 
marked change in the channels of commerce. 
The cities of Puget Sound are already estab- 
lished. With the fine valley of the Snohomish 
back of Everett, with great possibilities of 


All this is business 





mineral development in the Cascade Mountains 
where that river heads, and with numerous fac- 
tories in the place itself to employ labor the new 
enterprise has a substantial foundation and is not 
a mere land speculation. It will succeed because 

+ 1ccessful men are behind it. 
ee a 

COMING TOGETHER. 

The antagonism which grew out of the census 
controversy has completely subsided in St. Paul 





and Minneapolis and is succeeded by a feeling of 
friendship and comradeship. The two cities 
were never before as close together in sentiment 
as now. Out of this new cordiality has sprung 
an interesting discussion of the question of 
municipal union. With the exception of the 
Journal in Minneapolis the daily newspapers of 
both cities have taken up the question with 
earnestness and cordiality. Even the Minne- 
apolis 7'ribune, which was formerly, when under 
the Blethen management, intensely hostile to St. 
Paul, now believes that the twins can advan- 
tageously join hands for the better accomplish- 
ment of many objects of mutual interest, and 
such a pugnacious and courageous fighter for the 
Flour City as William S. King, has gone into 
print with a very sensible letter in favor of the 
fullest and friendliest consideration of the pos- 
sible advantages of welding the two cities into 
one. In St. Paul the Pioneer Press, Globe, Dis- 
patch and News are unanimous in favoring the 
general idea of union. 

The movement has been taken up by the St. 
Paul Chamber of Commerce and a committee of 
that body ‘‘on the union of the two cities’ has 
been created, to act with such committee as may 
be appointed in Minneapolis. The general idea 
seems to be that as the situation of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis is unique in their relations to each 
other there should be a legislative departure 
from the stereotyped formsof municipal charters 
and a new system of government should be de- 
vised to meet the case—one that shall preserve 
the autonomy and the names of both places toa 
certain extent, while joining some of their 
functions of government and adopting a joint 
name that shall be used to cover their population, 
their bank clearings, their trade, manufactures 
and other statistics and to fix their just relative 
position and importance as one commercial cen- 
ter among the great cities of thecountry. Such 
branches of governmental function as could best 
be administered separately could remain separate 
as now,and such branches as could advantageously 
be united, such as water works, sewers, parks, 
and possibly fire and police, could be given in 
charge of joint boards. In this way there need 
be nothing forced and unnatural about the union 
and no friction would be developed to create 
fresh motives of antagonism. Gradually more 
and more of the business of the two municipalities 
would be transferred to the joint authorities 
until finally the amalgamation might be made 
complete. An example of partial union may be 
found in London, which is made up of a number 
of separate municipalities, each with its own 
name, but whichis united by metropolitan boards 
in several important functions of city government 
and stands before the world at large as one city. 
A Londoner may live in Chelsea, or Islington, 
or Greenwich, and be proud of his local borough, 
but he is a Londoner only when away from home. 
Another example on a larger scale is the dual 
empire of Austria-Hungary, which carries on 
local affairs by means of two separate govern- 
ments and is united for its diplomatic relations 
and the support of its army and its navy. The 
dual government is carried on by a sort of joint 
parliament called ‘the Delegations” made up of 
delegates from the two national parliaments. 
In like manner we might have a joint council for 
the united metropolis of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
made up of representatives from the two local 





councils. In fact there is nothing very difficult 
about uniting the two cities, and it will be done 
as soon as a large majority of the men of influence 
in both believe that decided business advantages 
will grow out of their marriage. To this con- 
trolling commercial consideration will be added 
the natural desire of the people of both cities to 
live in a great, unrivalled Northwestern metrop- 
olis of 400,000 inhabitants, instead of in one of 
two contending cities of 200,000 inhabitants each. 

For at least a generation to come the old 
names of St. Paul and Minneapolis would be 
preserved and used locally but the new name for 
the united city would soon come into general use 
throughout the world. This name should either 
be compounded of the two existing names, and if 
this is done there is no better word than Minne- 
paul, or it should in itself signify piainly, in 
English, not in Greek or Latin, that the 
metropolis is the result of a joining of munici- 
palities. If the latter plan be thought the better 
one the title Federal City is not objectionable, 
but we think Twin City preferable. It is more 
expressive of the actual situation and it is 
already very generally used. We have many 
business and social associations that employ the 
name, such as the Twin City Stock Yards, the 
Twin City Jockey Club and the Twin City 
Commercial Club. 

Certain it is that popular approval never will 
be given to such classical absurdities as 
‘‘Neapolis,” the new city, or ‘‘Dineapolis,” the 
dual new city, which have lately been suggested 
by one of our newspapers. 

° 

ROUTE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 

When a new railroad is built through a new 
country a great number of new business inter- 
ests are created and many interests already es- 
tablished are materially effected. Town site 
schemes spring into life; mines are worked by 
the help of cheap transportation which could not 
be worked at a profit before; farming regions, 
formerly too remote to attract settlement, fill up 
with immigrants; timber lands become valuable 
and there is an eager search for new sources of 
wealth. The route of the Great Northern from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast has 
been a subject of much conjecture in Montana 
and Washington for the past two years. [Every 
movement of the engineers of the road has been 
watched by hundreds of shrewd people, eager to 
get the earliest information of adefinite location. 
The chief points in question were, where would 
the road cross the Columbia, through what pass 
would it go over the Cascade Mountains and 
where would it first strike the navigable waters 
of Puget Sound? Last year the line was located 
from the summit of the Rockies down into the 
Flathead Valley and thence to the valley of the 
Kootenai and on to the crossing of the Pend d’ 
Oreille River. At that time there was talk in 
its managing circles of keeping well north of 
Spokane Falls, building a branch to that city and 
carrying the main line through the Okanogan 
country and over the mountains at one of the 
Skagit passes. We never believed Mr. Hill 
would take that route, for two reasons, first, 
because the country is amass of mountains north 
of the Spokane River and the Big Bend of the 
Columbia and to build there would involve heavy 
expense, high grades and a tortuous line; and 
second, because it would be very poor policy to 
avoid the only large city in Eastern Washington 
and leave the great grain producing plains far 
to the south. That the road would go to Spokane 
and thence through the Big Bend country has 
always seemed to us a certainty. 

It is now announced on authority that the Big 
Bend route has been selected. Another inter- 
esting decision comes from the Great Northern 
engineers. People who know the Big Bend 
Country only from the study of maps have all 
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along supposed that a short, direct line could be 
built through it to the Columbia, crossing the 
great river opposite the mouth of the Wenatchie 
or the Methow and following one of those small 
rivers up to the summit of the Cascades, and that 
a road adopting that route would make a very 
great gain in distance between Spokane and 
Puget Sound over the Northern Pacific, which 
bears off a long way to the southin order to cross 
the Columbia near the confluence of Snake River 
and to go up the valley of the Yakima. This 
idea was based on ignorance of the topography 
of the Big Bend country. That region is a high 
plateau, with an elevation of 2,000 feet above the 
Columbia. The river runsthrough an enormous 
gorge, walled in by steep mountains. From the 
level of the plateau down to the bottom of the 
gorge there are only two practical routes for a 
railroad. One is by Foster Creek, a small stream 
putting into the river above the mouth of the 
Okanogan. The shortness of the course of this 
creek implies heavy grades for a road. The 
better route is by way of Moses Coulee, where 
there is a lighter grade but a corresponding loss 
of distance. The coulee runs southwest for nearly 
fifty miles and aroad following it must go almost 
directly out of its course for that distance. The 
Great Northern has wisely chosen this route, 
however. It will follow the coulee to the 
Columbia and will then have to descend a 
thousand feet along the berme of the gorge 
through which the river flows. Reaching the 
Columbia it will turn north and run up to the 
mouth of the Wenatchie, follow that stream by 
pretty stiff grades up to the crest of a pass, build 
a long tunnel and descend to the Sound Basin by 
the route of the Skykomish and Snohomish 
rivers. Its nearest Sound terminus will be on 
Port Gardner and presumably at the new town 
of Everett, but it has already secured terminal 
facilities at Seattle and Fairhaven and will build 
to Tacoma in time. It will seek the traffic of all 
the Sound cities and towns and will not be likely 
to show much favoritism to any one of them. 

The route selected by the Great Northern is 
about as direct from Spokane to the Sound as the 
character of the country to be traversed will 
admit. It will be, we should estimate, sixty or 
seventy miles shorter than that of the Northern 
Pacific but this advantage will be offset by less 
favorable grades. The long valley of the Yakima 
affords a much easier ascent to the foot of the 
Cascades than the short valley of the Wenatchie; 
besides the old road crosses the Columbia where 
the river runs through a plain, whereas the new 
road must descend to the bottom of a deep gorge 
and then climb up again. Whatever gain is 
made in distance by the new road over its rival 
can be recovered by the latter whenever it sees 
fit to build a short cut-off line, crossing the 
Columbia at Priest Rapids. 

Mr. Hill’s engineers have undoubtedly selected 
the most favorable route they could find after 
two years examination of the country, but the 
talk about a short distance, low-grade route to 
the Coast being built by the Great Northern is 
pure buncombe. There is no way of taking a 
railroad over the Rocky Mountains or the Cas- 
cade Mountains on low grades and when the new 
road is built it will be found to have no marked 
advantage in the way of distance over the old 
one, The pioneer road chose the best route for 
business and for economical construction and 
operation and the new road takes the next best. 
That is the sum of the whole matter. The Great 
Northern is going forward slowly this year with 
its construction and will probably get its trains 
no further than the Flathead by the time winter 
comes. If sufficient financial backing has been 
secured in England, as is currently reported, it 
will no doubt show more vigor next year and 
may be expected to complete its road to the 
Sound by the Fall of 1893, but to do this it may 


have to use a switchback over the Cascades pend- 
ing the completion of a long tunnel. 








AT arecent meeting in St. Paul of the National 
Kditorial Association—a notably interesting and 
sucessful affair, by the way—a Mississippi editor 
urged his brethren to abandon the use of plates 
and ready-print ‘“‘insides” and ‘‘outsides” and to 
set up all matter at home. A day later the plat- 
form was occupied by a veteran, from South 
Dakota, Mr. Shannon, of the J/uwronite, who was 
questioned on many points relating to the man- 
agement of weekly newspapers. One question 
was, what proportion of the country weeklies 
would survive if forced to abandon plates and 
ready-print sheets sent out from the cities. Mr. 
Shannon answered quite positively, ‘‘not one- 
third of them.” He was right, as any editor 
knows who has a large exchange list of country 
weeklies. The country publisher who gets his 
paper from the city printed?on one side, at a cost 
of about seventeen cents per quire, saves fully 
half the expense of composition and presswork 
which must be incurred by doing all the work at 
home. The result is that the conditions of coun- 
try journalism are greatly changed from what 
they were before the new system came into vogue. 
Formerly the county seat town only could sup- 
port a paper, and the county printing furnished 
an important part of the revenue of the Office. 
If the county was large and the people pretty 
evenly divided between two political parties two 
papers could live at the county seat. Now every 
village large enough to support two or three gen- 
eral merchandise stores has its local paper. It 
follows that the country editor is no longer the 
power in politics he used tobe. The influence of 
the press is too much scattered and there are too 
many editors for any one man to control party 
action. Any bolting faction or any new political 
organization has no difficulty in finding an organ 
or in starting one. On this account the business 
of running a country weekly is not as attractive 
as it was when there were fewer papers, but on 
the other hand there can be no question that the 
great number of little sheets of local circulation 
tend to the diffusion of intelligence and the cul- 
tivation of local public spirit. The little village 
is much more alive now that it has a paper of its 
own than it was when it had to wait for the arri- 
val of the county weekly to learn what was going 
on in the neighborhood. The “‘patent inside” 
papers have a useful field of their own, and no 
amount of theorizing about the desirability of 
doing all the editing and type setting and press- 
work in the home office will cause them to aban- 
dond it and die to oblige the larger papers that 
do not need to make use of modern economical 
methods. 


WHERE will the boom strike next? many peo- 
ple ask. Where is the next new region to be 
developed by railways, to receive a great rush of 
population, to build towns in a month and to 
make fortunes in real estate speculations? The 
answer is, nowhere. There is no new country 
left, except Alaska, and that is a sodden forest, 
enveloped in almost perpetual night for half the 
year and incapable of agricultual settlement. 
Western progress in the future will consist of 
steady improvement of districts already well- 
known and thinly occupied, and already acces- 
sible py rail. New roads will be built, new towns 
founded, new mines discovered and new indus- 





tries established, and there will be speculative 
opportunities for many years to come, but the 
era of the creation of new States in the wilder- 
ness is definitely closed. The next marked ad- 
vance in population will be made in the Dakotas 
and Manitoba, for the reason that on the great 
plain that extends from the Manitoba lakes 
down to the Missouri in South Dakota there still 
remains hundreds of thousands of fertile acres 
not yet occupied by settlers. Now that the cli- 
mate of this great prairie country, with its alter- 
nating dry and wet periods, is well understood, 
and safe and profitable methods of husbandry 
can be practiced, the region will surely attract 
a new tide of immigration. The towns are estab- 
lished and the railways built and the new set- 
tlers wiil go upon the soil with all the comforts 
of civilization right at hand. The higher price of 
cereals and cattle now prevailing and the recent 
success in wool growing in both Dakotas give 
these States new attractions for home seekers. 
The foreign immigrants are the first to take 
advantage of their cheap lands but in another 
year or two they will receive a strong movement 
of American farmers. The population of the 
United States is increasing so fast that it cannot 
be many years before the last reserve of good 
prairie land will be occupied. 

THE directories of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
just published, throw new light on the vexatious 
question of the actual population of the Twin 
Cities. Both works are issued by the same firm 
and both were compiled by the same methods 
and system. The Minneapolis directory contains 
83,698 names and the St. Paul directory 80,403, 
an increase in the former city of 3,427 and in the 
latter of 2,122. If we take the accepted KMastern 
multiple of two and a half to convert the direc- 
tory figures into actual population we have a re- 
sult in Minneapolis of 210,000 and in St. Paul of 
200,000, but that ratio is too high for Western 
cities, for the reason that here in the West we 
have a very large number of young men who, 
when they left their homes in the East, left be- 
hind them, under their parental roof-trees, the 
women and children of their kindred. A multi- 
ple of two no doubt gets pretty close to the cor- 
rect result,and using this figure gives Minneapolis 
167,396 inhabitants and St. Paul 160,806. The 
most significant information to be found in the 
new directories is the fact that both the cities 
have grown throughout the dull year just past 
in spite of the great drain from them to [ill up 
the new towns of Washington. 


THE Illustrated American is a remarkable pub- 
lication—remarkable because it was formed upon 
no model, and is a happy combination of a news- 
paper and a magazine. It has the newspaper 
characteristics of freshness, timeliness, individ- 
uality and editorial force, and it has at the same 
time as fine illustrations as the best monthlies, 
is printed on heavy paper, and is in thoroughly 
good literary form and style. You may call ita 
weekly magazine but that does not adequately 
describe it, for it has chatty, paragraphy fea- 
tures, and has a mind of its own which it knows 
how to express with vigor on all the current 
events and discussions of the day. When it first 
appeared most journalists were skeptical about 
such a novelty possessing the elements of long 
life, but it has evidently made a field of its own 
and captured the steady affections of a large 
audience of readers. 


THE directors of the Portland [Exposition 
made a new departure this year. They engaged 
for their manager one of the brightest intellects 
on the Pacific Coast, Robert W. Mitchell, who is 
widely known as a journalist and humorist, and 
who has had large experience as a a man of prac- 
tical affairs. Mitchell has put his genius into 
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harness and has aroused an unprecedented inter- 
est in the big annual fair throughout Oregon and 
Washington, and has even extended its fame to 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. He has de- 
vised a number of novel features and has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting many counties in the work 
of making representative local exhibits with a 
view of presenting their resources and attracting 
immigration. The fair, which begins in Septem- 
ber, will be a great success, and will do lasting 


good to Portland and the entire North Pacific 


( Oast region. 

‘THE small military posts throughout the West 
are all doomed to early abandonment. Railways 
have made them unnecessary. An officer sta- 
tioned at Fort Bennett, South Dakota, recently, 


speaking of the policy of the War Department 
to concentrate the army, said that in case of 
another war with the Sioux and a threat by the 
Indians to attack that post, reinforcements could 
be sent to it from Fort Snelling, St. Paul, sooner 
than the neighboring post of Fort Sully, on the 
other side of the Missouri, a few miles distant, 
for the reason that the troops from Sully would 
have to go down the river to Pierre, to get 

Fort Snel- 
ng will no doubt be steadily enlarged in its 


across, and then march forty miles. 
capacity to house troops and munitions. In 
North Dakota there will remain only one post on 
the Upper Missouri, and perhaps the one on Dev- 
il’s Lake, called Fort Totten, although as the 
Indians are nearly all civilized on the adjoining 
reservation the utility of this post will soon be 


called in question. In Montana only Fort Keogh, 
on the Yellowstone, and Fort Assiniboine, near 
the big Blackfoot Reservation, will be retained. 


i'ven Custer, located to mark the spot of the Cus- 


ter massacre, will have to go, because it is far 


from a railroad and is therefore expensive to 
maintain. In Washington, Vancouver will be 
the only infantry post, but artillery will always 

iard the mouth of the Columbia and the en- 
trance to Puget Sound, and as cities grow up 


on Gray’s Harbor and Willapa Bay, the portals 
of those estuaries will have to be fortified. 


THE articles and pictures relating to the Coeur 
d’Alene mining region which appear in this 
issue of THE NORTHWEST recall to my vivid 
recollection the time when I went in the mines 
over the 
after the 
My companion was Frank J. Haynes, 


Thompson's Falls trail, a few months 
first discovery of gold on Prichard 
Creek. 
the photographer, and we attempted the trip on 
two saddle horses. Before we had gone fur- 
ther than a mile or two into the wilderness 
we discovered that both animals had sore backs 
and that it would be inhuman to ride them; so 
we plodded along on foot, through mud and over 
stones and fallen trees for two weary days, drag- 
ging the poor beasts after us by the bridles. At 
Murray, then the only camp in the region, we 
abandoned the horses and made our way out to 
civilization in a much easier fashion, drifting 
down the Coeur d’Alene River in a dugout to 
the Old Mission. That was in 1884, when the 
Cveur d’Alene placers had attracted as wild a 
crowd of adventurers and old-time pick aud pan 
miners as ever rallied at the first news of the dis- 
The seven years that 
have since elapsed have changed the wilderness 
of the Idaho Panhandle into a great wealth pro- 
ducing mineral district, with towns, railroads, 
concentrators and scores of good mines. And yet 
the vast stores of rich ore contained in the 
gulches and on the mountain sides have only been 
scratched here and there by mining enterprise. 
‘rom all appearances it seems plain that the 
Coeur d’Alenes will steadily increase their out- 
put of gold and silver for a century to come. 


covery of fresh diggings. 


ONE of the McDougal steel whalebacks, built 
at Superior and named the Chas. W. Wetmore, 





has passed safely through the canals and reached 
Liverpool with her cargo of wheat. This is an 
interesting achievement but it does not show, as 
some of our enthusiastic contemporaries claim, 
that Minnesota is now a seaboard State and that 
the flags of all nations will some day float from 
the crowded shipping of Duluth and Superior. 
Many years ago grain-laden vessels sailed from 
Chicago for Liverpool and returned in safety to 
their home port, but nothing came of the experi- 
ment except a great many columns of newspaper 
talk. The old route for western grain by the 
way of the lakes and the Erie Canal to New York 
and thence in vessels of large size to Europe was 
found to be still the more economical, and com- 
merce went on as before. The only new point 
demonstrated in the Whetmore cruise is the fact 
that a vessel of her peculiar construction has 
crossed the ocean. She carries much more 
wheat in proportion to her draft than any other 
vessels of old models can carry. It is barely pos- 
sible that wheat can profitably be shipped out in 
such vessels through the Welland and St. Law- 
rence canals in competition with the old, estab- 
lished routes, but a single swallow does not make 
a summer, and we may as well wait for the fig- 
ures as to the cost per bushel of getting the cargo 
of the Wetmore into Liverpool docks before we 
throw up our hats. 

A WRITER in the North American Review thinks 
that there exists a keen hunger for land in this 
country, and finds evidence to sustain his opinion 
in the rush to Oklahoma three years ago, and in 
the spectacle at the government land office in 
Ashland, Wisconsin, last winter when men and 
women stood in the snow from Thursday till 
Saturday, night and day, to have an early chance 
to file homestead claims when a certain tract of 
an old railroad grant was to be opened to entry. 
In both cases the hunger was for speculative 
profits and not for the land to work on and live 
on. The Wisconsin lands were valuable pine 
lands, wholly unfit for farming, and the eager 
applicants for an opportunity to make filings ex- 
pected to sell out at once to the lumber compan- 
ies for at least $1,500 a quarter section. The 
Oklahoma stampede was made up in great part 
of adventurers and speculators, and most of those 
who succeeded in filing on desirable quarters 
near railroads and new towns sold out to actual 
settlers within three months. There is no land 
famine and no land hunger here in the West. I 
could show the North American writer, here in 
Minnesota, as beautiful and fertile stretches of 
prairie as exists in the world, and in well-settled 
counties and near towns and railroads, that can 
be bought for from six to ten dollars an acre, and 
if he will go out to either of the Dakotas he can 
see equally good land that can be had for four or 
five dollars. Such land would be snapped up at 
once if there were any such land hunger as he 
imagines to exist. The land hungry people are 
those who want to get something for nothing. 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas could to-day pro- 
vide farms for fifty thousand families at prices 
for land which would be little more than nom- 
inal, considering productivity and nearness to 
markets. 





* 


Astronomers are watching with great interest 
the convulsions now visible upon the surface of 
the sun. The spots are more numerous than 
ever, and form ragged groups against which the 
surrounding surface shines with increased bril- 
liancy. Great explosions are hourly occurring, in 
which enormous clouds of metal vaporized by the 
intense heat are being thrown out to a height of 
thousands of miles. It is a favorite theory that 


solar disturbances produce atmospheric out- 
bursts on the earth, and recent atmospheric 
disturbances on our planet seem to support the 
theory. 





Every year a layer of sea, fourteen feet thick, 
is taken up into the clouds. The wind bears 
their burden into the land and the water comes 
down in rain upon the fields, to flow back through 
rivers. 


BLESSING TO THE HORSE. 
BOON TO ITS OWMER. 


DR. BRITT’S GREAT INVENTION 


Inventors have paid hardly any attention, considering 
the value of the subject, to the prevention of the terrible 
accidents resulting from runaways. Every emergency, 
however, calls for and secures the man to meet it. Dr. L. 
Parsons Britt, of New York City, a gentleman of culture, 
refinement and education, and an ardent lover of the 
horse, is the owner of anumber of blooded animals which 
he keeps on a fine stock-farm. Appalled by the constant 
accidents by runaways, as well as inspired by admiration 
of the horse, the doctor applied his inventive genius to 
the construction of an automatic safety bit, and suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. The files 
of letters from well-known persons which he exhibits 
attest the wonderful value and satisfactory perfection of 
his invention. They include glowing testimonials from 
lawyers, stock breeders, army officers, and others. The 
universal decision is that Dr. Britt’s bit is the only 
human device that will check the horse without injuring 
hime, and keep him under control. 

Dr Britt offers a thousand 
dollars reward for any 
horse which cannot be 
controlled by his bit. He 
challenges refutation of 
his claim that it is the 
first and only bit that can 
perform its work and 
not hurt the animal. No 
man, no lady, who drives 
can afford to do without 
this wonderful inven- 
tion. It is a new depart- 
ure, a life preserver, and 
at the same time an in- 
surance of one’s horse, 
harness and equipage. It 
has been well said that a 
man will pay from $100 to 8500 for a horse, an equal sum 
for a wagon, and a liberal price for harness, and still be 
satisfied with an ordinary bit, costing from fifty cents to 
three dollars, which will put his life and his outfit in 
equal peril. Dr. Britt’s bit has been used on hundreds of 
bucking, wild and hard-mouthed horses, and controlled 
them with surprising ease. More than this, it has made 
these same horses easy drivers and riders—for the bit is 
used on saddle horses also. Beyond the insurance to one’s 
property and life, the bit also gives comfort and satis- 
faction by doing away with the worry that constantly 
attends the driving or riding of a horse inclined to be 
vicious, unruly, or hard-mouthed. Hundreds have told 
the doctor that they would not take a thousand dollars 
for one of his bits if they could not get another to replace 
it. Even the gentiest horse should be provided with 
DR. BRITT’S AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT, for every 
horse may run away from accident or fright. No lady 
should ever drive or ride without one. The bit acts on 
the principle of a lever and is radically different from 
anything of the kind ever before tried. Without hurting 
the horse, it shuts off his breath, at the same time grip- 
ping him under the chin and absolutely compelling him 
to stop. The bits are all made with the greatest care. 


Dr Britt hasa large factory in New Jersey, and some 
40,000 bits are now under process of manufacture. Circu- 
jara describing the Automatic Safety Bit more fully and 
containing some of the flattering and convincing testi- 
moniais voluntarily given by those who have already 
u' ed the bit will be sent free on application. Those who 
have no use for the bit themseives, but who are ina 
position to recommend an investigation into the merits 
of Dr. Britt’s Bit and thus influence orders will be allowed 
afair percentage on ali orders forwarded to the under- 
signed through their influence. To point out this adver- 
tisement would doubtless interest many persons who 
have a horse that is unruly. Address for circulars, etc, 
SPECIAL AGENCY FOR 
BRITT’S SAFETY BIT, 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERStY. 








Thirty More Wanted. 


A new Factory has just been located 
at North St. Paul. We have eligible 
sites (FREE) and liberal bonuses for 
thirty more. 


Special inducements in the lines of Chairs, Furni- 
ture and Wood Working. Un¢qualled shipping 
facilities. Cheap homes for workmen. Address 

NORTH ST. PAUL LAND CO., 
Nortu St. Pau, Minn. 
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FRASER & CHALMERS, 


ENS dnitinddcaae Sais" 








Mining, Milling, Smelting 


Concentrating Machinery. 


Builders of the Reduction Works for 
the following well known Companies: 


Anaconda, Homestake, Boston & Montana, Lexington, Blue Bird, 
Butte Reduction Works, Granite Mountain, Bi-Metallic, 
Drum Lummon, Butte & Boston, Omaha & Grant 
Smelting Works, Combination M. & M. Co., 

Jay Gould, Bald Butte, 


And many other prominent concerns, forming at least seventy-five per cent of all the machiuery used by 
Mining Companies in the great Northwest. 
We build and deal in all Machinery required and used by Mining Companies, including 


Hoisting, Pumping, Power Drilling, Tramways, Railways and every description of 
Machinery for Mines actuated by Steam, Water Power, Electricity or Cables. 


We furnish designs for every description of Metallurgical Works for the reduction of 


GOLD SVs Corres. aay 3 dntdkbiad) Oboiee 
by Milling, Concentrating, and Smelting and Electrolysis. 


Competent Engineers will be sent to advise Managers for the equipment of Mines, 


Main Office and Works, Fulton and Union Sts., CHICAGO. 
W. J. CHALMERS, President. 
Western Offices, Salt Lake City, and Helena, Mont. 
L. C. TRENT, Manager. 
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METCALF PAUL & co. 


Cor. Liberty St. and Seventh Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Solid Steel Picks for Mining. 


Also Manufacturers of special RAILROAD TRACK TOOLS and the celebrated 


Patent Verona Nut Lock. 


Nos. 64 & 66 South Clinton St., CHICAGO. 


Branch House: 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth’—but there is no economy in a “cheap” engine. 


BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 
of both the Corliss and Giddings Automatic 
types. 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erected. 


Send for circulars and estimates. Largest 
works west of the Mississippi River at 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


8. K. GREGG, Mgr., 48 South Canal St , Caicaao. Cc. 8. LEWIS, Agt., 703 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
*’~See next or last issue for cut of other styles, or write for catalogue. 


| 
- £- 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 


raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 
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CITY OF, KINGSTON. 


Tonnage,’1,200. Leaves TACOMA 8:00 A. M. (except Sunday) 
For SEATTLE, PORT TOWNSEND 


Victoria Route. and VICTORIA. 


Speed, 18 knota. 


ROUND TRIP DAILY. 


and Alaska, address 


G. G. CHANDLER, Gen. Pass. Agt., Tacoma, 


D. B. JACKSON, Gen. Mgr., Seattle. 


KENT, WILL J. SHINN, 





Steamers operated in close connection with the Northern Pacific R.R. 


For-complete information concerning Puget Sound 


PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





arp COMPANY: : 


CITY OF SEATTLE. 


Tonnage, 1,411. 
VWhratoom Route. 
Speed, 19 knots. 


ROUND TRIP DAILY. 


Leaves Tacoma 6.00 p.m. daily (ex- 
cept Saturday.) 





washington. 


Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 
RIVER VALLEY, the longest settled and onLY UNBOOMED partof Puget Sound Basin. It has the BEsT SCHOOLS, the RICHEST SOIL and the BEST MARKETS. 
Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R. R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, ready for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 
prices and on VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King County, Wash. 





Established 1883. 


a 


Flathead Land Agency. 
SA" AAT EZ 3c SUWANEE YL. 
Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 
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Minnesota. 


Tue North St. Paul Land Co. are offering inducements 

) reliable manufacturing institutions of free location 
ind liberal bonuses to locate their plants at North St. 
aul. This move ought to meet with gratifying results. 
lhe new town has all the railroad advantages that St. 
Paul has, and for workingmen the exceptional advan- 
tage of cheap houses in a convenient and popular suburb 
to a large city. Taoese advantages have built up other 
suburban manufacturing points and ought to succeed in 
North 8t. Paul. 


THE new directory of St. Paul, just published by R. L. 
Polk & Co., shows that the city has made a very satisfac- 
tory growth during the past year in spite of the prevail- 
ing dullness in the world of business. The directory con- 
tains 40,403 names, an increase of 2,122 over last year. 
If we use the usual multiple of 2% to convert directory 
figures into actual population we find that St. Paul can 
now claim a population of 201,003. The jobbing trade of 
the city has increased $13,000,000 over the volume of the 
previous year, and manufacturing statistics show a gain 
of $12,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS TO LIVERPOOL.—The Minnesota barges 
and whalebacks—the J. L. Colby, One Hundred and Ten, 
and C. W. Wetmore—have passed the Welland and La- 
chine Canal locks, shot successfully the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and are bound for Liverpool with cargoes of 
Minnesota wheat and Minneapolis flour. It was a great 
experiment, but Minnesota enterprise was equal to it. 
The gate once opened means a procession of Minnesota 
breadstuffs without end. The emigration of Northwest 
flour barrels to Liverpool will soon populate that city 
until it becomes a second Flour City. The success of the 
experiment makes Minnesota a seaboard State. Minne- 
sota soil, labor and capital find a European market within 
their reach by a direct water route.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


PRESIDENT Lowry finds himself at the head of the 
greatest electric street railway system in the world—a 
system which covers 230 miles of track and has cost within 
the past fifteen months $6,000,000. The late census gives, 
as the number of miles of electric railway in the principal 
cities in the United States, in operation last year, the 
following: Boston, 49; Scranton and Omaha, each 23; 
Pittsburgh, 20; Cleveland and St. Joseph, each 17; De- 
troit, 12; Nashville 11; Cincinnati, 9; Richmond, 8; Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles and Albany, each 7; anda few other 
cities with a less mileage, making a total of 260 miles. It 
thus appears that the Twin Cities have very nearly as 
many miles of electric street railway as all the other 
cities of the United States taken together, possessed one 
year ago. The electric railway systems of several other 
cities have made gains during the year, but none of them 
yet, by a long distance, are in it with the Twins. In 1880 
the Twins had fifteen miles of horse car track. This in- 
creased in ten years to about 100 miles. Last Saturday 
night disappeared the last horse-car from the Twin Cities. 
The slow going, jerky, dusty, time stealing, rattle trap 
dragged by horses and mules, may do for the effete town 
of the East. But neatly equipped and commodious 
coaches speedingly smoothly and swiftly on the wings of 
lightning, are the only street railway vehicles that meet 
the demand of the twin convention cities.—Minn. Tribune. 


North Dakota. 


GRAND FORKS citizens feel happy over the selection of 
that place as the site for the new Lutheran college. Work 
has already commenced on the foundation, and opera- 
tions will be so pushed that by fall the reception of pupils 
will be possible. The institution will be under the pat- 
ronage of the Red River Valley synod, anda large attend- 
ance of scholars is expected. 


Capt. 8. K. McGinnis, who is now the agent of the 
Thaw estate in North Dakota, states that the title to the 
Thaw lands, aggregating 50,000 acres, has been trans- 
ferred to Frank Semple, says the Jamestown Alert. 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 acres of these lands are situated 
in Stuttsman County. The captain,who bas just returned 
from a trip to Pennsylvania, says there has been a 
wonderful strengthening of confidence among Eastern 
holders of Dakota realty. 


A New Era.—The fact that for years past the two Da- 
kotas have suffered for want of rain has led to specula- 
tions regarding the future, and anything in the way of 
past history is interesting and valuable. Gen. Sibley in 








the summer of 1863 drove the Indians from Minnesota 
across the plains of North Dakota to the Missouri River. 
He states that the region around Devils Lake was at that 
time exceedingly dry, all small lakes, all sloughs and 
coulees, were entirely dry, and water in the large lakes 
was so alkaline that the mules refused to drink it. At 
that time the country seemed an absolute wilderness out- 
side of a small belt around the lakes, and no one ever ex- 
pected to hear of its settlement. Could some of those 
old Indian fighters come out here now and see the entire 
country under cultivation, with fine towns every six 
miles, their surprise would be noteworthy. The present 
rainy season in North Dakota indicates a return to the 
state of things characterized by the abundant crops and 
unexampled prosperity of the long period following the 
firat settlemert of the State.—Jamestown Alert. 


NortH DAKOTA has no drawback this year. There have 
been no hot winds, and there will be none. There has 
been an abundance of rain. At no time a man could say 
that rain was needed. It hasalways come, since the seed 
was putin the ground, a few days before there was any 
absolute need for it. The demand for wheat is on the in- 
crease The United States will use 8 000,000 bushels more 
this year than last. The Eastern States are producing 
less wheat than ever. The European markets are good, 
and will remain good during the year. The English agri- 
culturist is raising less and less wheat, and the con- 
sumption of the British Isles is on the increase. The 
Sound Country, west of us, has been overdone by the 
immigration agents, and the surplus population is begin- 
ning to realize that there is more money in raising crops 
on our fertile lands than building up mushroom cities. 
There is still a large area of land in the Dakotas that is 
avalable for settlement, and here only is this desirable 
land to be found. Especially does this country west of 
the Missouri afford attractions to the wise man. Here 
there has never been any grasshoppers. Here there is 
always a little more rain than is to be found in the aver- 
age North Dakota county. Here, too, is to be found 
coal—a product that is of the utmost value to the farmer, 
and which can be found in no other part of the State.— 
Mandan Pioneer. 
South Dakota. 

A Goop flow was struck in the Chamberlain artesian 
well at a depth a trifie under 800 feet. A test showed a 
force of about sixty pounds to the square inch without 
the water being completely shut off in an inch pipe. 


THERE was recently consummated the largest single 
private sale of farm lands ever made in South Dakota. 
Wm. Glasgoue, of Hull, Engiand, sold 85,000 acres of land 
in the Jim River Valley to the New York Land and Irri- 
gation Company of Huron. The price paid isso large 
that the buyers decline to publishit. If it were known 
people would be astonished, but the company has so fully 
proved the advantages and prospective wealth of irriga- 
tion that they did not hesitate to pay the price demanded 
They now own 100,000 acres in the artesian basin. 

Now listen! During the year 1890 one well in the city of 
Huron poured fourth 876 700,800 gallons of water? S»me- 
thing over 4,000,000 tons! One little well that would ans- 
wer the fire demands of forty-three such cities as Lon- 
don! This well by careful official measurement is 5% 
inches in diameter, 862 feet deep, its top is 1,285 feet above 
the sea level, pressure 120 to the square inch, and its flow 
1,668 gallons per minute. It spouts with great regularity 
through 60 minutes every hour, 24 hours every day, and 
365 days in the shortest years. Moreover, there are four 
such spouters at Huron and immediate vicinity, and at 
least six more are under way. There are about one 
hundred like wells inthe Jim Valley, with every likeli- 
hood that there will be not less than 1,000 within twenty 
months.—Huronite. 


Montana. 


Tue Chicago Iron Works, manufacturers of mining 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores, have 
established their Western office in Helena, Montana. Mr. 
Menno Unzicker is in charge of the Western and North- 
western business. 


HELENA has been chosen as the next meeting place of 
the annual convention of the National Teachers Associa- 
tion. The Helena people are delighted at this result of 
the joint efforts of their Board of Trade and of the pass- 
enger department of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
They will give a royal welcome to the hosts of visiting 
teachers in 1892. 


REPORTED SALE OF THE ANACONDA PROPERTIES.— 
Word was received from Butte yesterday that a repre- 
sentative of the New York banking firm of A. Belmont 
& Co, had been instructed to close up some details in the 
sale of the Anaconda mines and works to an English syn- 
dicate. It was also reported in this connection that 
$5,000,000 on the sale had been paid a month or two ago, 
and the purchasers had until January 1. 1892, to complete 
the deal. The price to be paid for the property was 
$20,000,000. Belmont & Co. are the American representa- 
tives of the Rothschilds, the latter making the purchase 
for the English syndicate. The rumorof the gale has 





been industriously circulated for several months, and 
the present visitof Mr. Daly to the East, and other oc- 
currences give good ground for the belief that there is a 
great deal more in it than idle talk.—Helena Independent. 

THERE were those in Bozeman early last spring, who 
looked upon the active movement of real estate as a posi- 
tive calamity, sure to be followed in less than six months 
with direful results. And we are free to confess that 
the rapid movement was somewhat out of touch with the 
town and the times and had it gained momentum, there 
would have been a deplorable reaction. But up to the 
present time there is no cause to regret the “boom” that 
struck Bozeman in the winter. Those who purchased 
lots got full value of their money; their property is 
worth to-day just what they paid for it; outsiders look 
upon their investments as profitable and in the years to 
follow Bozeman will not be handicapped by disappointed 
investors.—Bozeman Chronicle. 

GREAT benefits should accrue {to Helena from the 
opening of the Northern Pacific cut-off into the Cour 
d’Alenes. Leading men of that rich and favored district 
will make an excursion to this city in honor of the com- 
pletion of the road, andareturn excursion of Helena 
men will complete the bond of friendly union and recip- 
rocal interest which already exists toa marked degree 
between the capital city of Montana and the people of 
the Coeur d’Alenes. It is but natural that Helena should 
possess the confidence of the great region on the west 
side of the range, since her capitalists have done their 
part in developing the resources of the country, and 
some of the most successful mining men over there have 
fonnd comfortable homes, with every modern con- 
venience and luxury, here within easy reach of their 
properties.— Helena Journal. 

HELENA is rapidly becoming sapphire mad. The great 
beauty and undoubted genuineness of the stones is at- 
tracting the attention of those who are aware of their 
value, and now, in many oftices formerly devoted exclu- 
sively to quartz talk, the time is given to examination of 
late finds and discussion of the merits of the blue, green, 
pink and white. Sapphires in the rough are becoming a 
recognized article of commerce and saies of round lots 
are made every day at figures exceedingly remunerative. 
Cut stones bring the best prices relatively. Several 
were sold the past week as high as a hundred dollars 
each, and it is said one was found of such size and bril- 
liancy that $3,000 was the expert valuation placed. Sap- 
phires are next in value among the precious stones to 
diamonds, but like diamonds, purity and color are large 
elements in fixing prices. A move is being made to intro- 
duce skillful cutters for local operations, and as the sup- 
ply of the rough gems is practically limitiess the industry 
will assume proportions of great value to the city. The 
bars in which they are found extend for ten miles along 
the Missouri River and claims are being bonded every 
week, principally to Engligh parties, at figures ranging 
up to 820,000 dollars each. It is thought that there is an 
effort being made to secure control of the entire field, 
when work will be systematically promoted and prices 
advanced to the real worth. Success in this particular 
would be calamity to Helena as then the entire cutting 
industry would be transferred to London.—Helena Inde- 
pendent. 


Oregon. 

From a strip of water in front of the city, every year, 
without any preparatory sowing or cultivation Astorians 
annually lift $3,000,000 of the most delicious of all fish 
the famous Chinock Salmon—which is found from 8t. 
Petersburg to the Cape of Good Hope; amid Alpine 
snows or Arabian sands, and is prized by all the world 
alike. 


NeAR Astoria are large areas of diked tide land. This 
land is richer the more it is stirred. It is made up of the 
washings of the hills and the deposits of the ocean for 
centuries, and when plowed and exposed to sunlight it 
yields enormously. The longer it is in cultivation the 
greater its yield, contrary to the usual record of the soil. 
In the case of Astoria tide land it appears impossible to 
exhaust it. 


THE great stee! bridge crossing the Columbia River at 
Vancouver will be a mammoth concern, It will be 6,000 
feet from the Washington to the Oregon shore; it will be 
double tracked, with a roadway on top for teams, and 
will be erected on pneumatic piers. This gigantic struc- 
ture will cost over $4,000,000. It will be January 1, 1892, 
before the cars can pass over it. The company is push- 
ing the bridge and also the road as fast as men and money 
and their present perfected plans will permit. 

Or the depth of water on the Columbia River bar, Major 
Handbury, who has charge of the work at the jetty, 
writes: “There is now over the bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia River a straight out and in channel having a 
width of three-quarters of a mile anda depth nowhere 
less than twenty-seven feet. These depths are referred to 
the plane of average lowest low water. The distance 
from the sounding giving thirty feet on the outside of 
the bar to the same depth on the inside is now but one- 
half mile.” 








a 














an 
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Washington. 
THE population of Kent has increased from 100 six 
years ago to 2,500 at the present time. One half of the 


increase has been within the past two years. 

Tue Gray's Harbor line of the Northern Pacific is now 
completed to the bridge across the Chehalis River at 
Aberdeen and track-laying is progressing between that 
point and the terminus at Ocosta. 

SPOKANE is to have a fine public park. Messrs. J. J. 
Browne and A. M. Cannon have deeded to the city a tract, 
valued at $200,000. This isa most generous and worthy 
act by two prominent and public spirited men, who have 
at heart the welfare of the city they have done much to 
create. 


Tre new boat which has been built for the Okanogan 
trade is named the Wenatchie and has been expressly 
designed for plying on the Okanogan River. She is fifty 
feet in length, and draws but one foot of water when 
loaded. It is said that the Okanogan is more sluggish 


than other streams in that portion of Washington, and 
will, therefore, be easily navigated. 


It is quite likely thata spur will be built from the 
Spokane & Northern at Meyers Falls to Kettle Falls in 
the near future. When this is done a boat will be put on 
the Columbia to run as far as Fort Spokane. By this 
means a market hitherto beyond reach will be opened up 
for the energetic young city of Kettle Falls, and a rich 
and rapidly developing circle will be made tributary to it. 


Tue orchards of the Walla Walla Valley are unable to 
supply the demand for fruit made upon them, and al- 
though hundreds of acres are planted in trees many 
more are being set out. The valley is peculiarly adapted 
to the cultivation of fruit, and it may be many years be- 
fore the changes which have been made in some portions 
of California are repeated here, and the grain fields will 
give place to more remunerative orchards all over that 
rich valley. 


Says the Review: “Spokane imports annually from the 
East 400,000 pounds of butter, 400,000 of butterine, 300,000 
dozen of eggs, 380,000 pounds of crackers, 60,000 of honey, 
130 cars of packing house products and 180,000 pounds of 
cheese! In round numbers that stands for #200,000 worth 
of butter, $100,000 in eggs, $25,000 in crackers, $10,000 in 
honey, 836,000 in pork products and 830,000 in cheese. Half 
a million dollars drained out, of this young giant that 
ought to be kept at home!” 





SPOKANE GOING AHEAD.—School Superintendent Tur- 
ner informs the Review that the deputies of Secretary 
Miles, of the city Board of Education, completed the 
school census yesterday. The returns show that the 
number of children entitled to school privileges in this 
city between the ages of five and twenty-one, is 3,721, as 
against 2,767 of last year, being a gain of 954. Using the 
usual multiple of 7% to base an estimate of the city’s 
population from the school census, it gives Spokane a 
population of 27,907. 


DISCOVERY OF COAL NEAR WILLAPA.—Cyron Moffitt, 
of Mill Creek, exhibited some fine specimens of coal at 
our office on Tuesday of this week, which he had secured 
from a vein that juts out of the bank of the stream on 
his farm The coa isof good quality and proves that 
there is undoubtedly a large quantity of that valuable 
mineral in near vicinity to Willapa City. This will prove 
of great value in the near future, when the many manu- 
facturing industries spring up which are sure to come to 
this county soon.— Willapa Herald. 


GROWTH OF WASHINGTON.—On one of the principal 
corners of Fairhaven streets, Colonel Holton is having 
constructed a brick and stone building 50x100 feet, which 
is ultimately to be three stories high, of the same 
dimensions. On the corner of Eleventh and Harris Mr. 
McKechnie is excavating nine feet below the surface a 
space of the same size fora handsome brick and stone 
structure. On the corner of Thirteenth and Harris Mr. 
Gowgill is excavating nine feet below the surface for the 
foundations of a building 100x125 to be four or five or six 
stories high. Messrs. Gates & Fraser and McDougall & 
Dodson are just completing their brick, stone and iron 
structure stores, offices and Pythian and Masonic halis 
100x100 feet three. stories high. Allover the city other 
handsome buildings, stores and residences are being com- 
pleted or just starting. The work On the grading of 
streets in the western part of the city fill the thorough- 
fares in that direction with teamsand tramways hauling 
dirt from the cuts to the fills. A large body of men are 
at work putting down a double track, steel rail, electric 
street car line. The general traffic, drays, wagons, cabs, 
carriages, ete., the busy workmen and the people hurry- 
ing to and fro, present altogether, and every day, an ani- 
mated scene, and there is not, perhaps, on the entire 
Pacific Coast, a place with 10,000 more population than 
Fairhaven has, that gives such a plain and plausible 
showing of business and prosperity. Yet every day there 
is a how! about the dullness of business in Fairhaven from 
some of the people. But largely they are those who are 
waiting for somebody else to do something for them; to 
come along, for instance, and offer them twice as much 





for their town lots as they paid for them this time last 
year. They will have to wait another year, and perhaps 
two, for the fulfillment of their hopes in this direction. 
This is not a town lot season. Last year was, and a great 
many people got spoiled by it.—Fairhaven Herald. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


THe shipmentof cattle from Manitoba to England con- 
tinues. Prices of sixty head lately purchased at Castle- 
leavery averaged $39. 


THE Canadian Pacific Railway has agreed to carry 
goods to and from the Winnipeg Industrial Exposition 
absolutely free of charge each way, providing exhibits 
have not changed ownership. Passengers will be carried 
to and from Winnipeg atasingle fare from all points 
from which the single fare does not exceed #4, and from 
other points the fare will be arrived at by adding two 
cents per mile one way tothe $4 rate. The Manitoba & 
Northwestern will give the same terms as the C. P. R. 


ANOTHER vein of gas has been struck at Medicine Hat, 
giving a greater quantity than the first vein, at a depth 
of 640 feet. The force was so great as to throw water ten 
feet in the air, and boring was suspended. Calculations 
are that enough gas has been secured to light up the 
town. A later reportsays: ‘‘Another good vein of gas 
was struck here Saturday. A pipe was run up thirty 
feet from the top of the well and has been burning 
steadily for thirty-six hours, lighting up the town and 
surrounding valley.” 





* 
Ode to the Banana Peel. 


The street car had passed, but to catch it he reckoned, ° 
So he ran like a deer, and shouted and beckoned, 

Till he planted his heel 

On a smooth bit of peel— 
Then he saw half a million of stars in a second. 

He was in too great a hurry; better to have waited for 
another car. This business of running after street cars 
is risky, and undignified too. The safest and most com- 
fortable mode of travel is by the regular trains of a rail- 
road, provided always that you select such a first-class 
line as “The Burlington.” Its trains leave from and 
arrive at all the principal cities and towns in the West 
promptly on time, and if you watch runs correctly, you 
need never run to catch atrain. Its time system for the 


running of its trains is perfect, and its equipment of free 
reclining chair cars, liman vestibuled sleepers, and 
riess dining cars, is unequalled by any other line. 
r tickets, time tables, maps, etc.. call on your local 
ticket mt, or address W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. 
Agent “The Burlington,” St. Paul, Minn. 








THE WESTERN WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION AT TACOMA, 


Will open September 10th and close October 10th. 


The Exposition will be 
held in a spacious and 
handsome building erected 
for the purpose, and will 
be a highly instructive and 
interesting exhibit of the 
varied resources and at- 
tractions of the great new 
State of Washington. 





There will be sPECIAL FEATURES 
illustrating agriculture, stock raising, 
coal mining, mining for precious 
metals, lumbering, manufacturing, 
the fisheries, etc. Eastern tourists 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific 
Coast are advised to time their trips 
so as to see the TACOMA EXPOSITION. 

Excellent music will be furnished 
by an orchestra from New York City. 
Novel entertainment features will be 
given from time to time. The chiet 
object kept in view by the manage 
ment will be to show under one roof 
and in an effective manner the di- 
versified products which are making 
of Washington a wealthy and popu- 
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lous State. 





A day each will be devoted to each of the large cities of the State with appropriate programmes, and there will be manufacturers’, laborers’, children’s, military, 
horticultural and floral, chamber of commerce, old settlers’, Indians’, miners’, sailors’, ladies’, firemen’s, babies’, farmers’, G. A. R., secret order’, and railroadmen’s 


days. 
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DIN ANCLAS, |— oi: seme rr | 


[No. 1649.) 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 








MINNESOTA. 





wry P. UPHAM, Prest. BR. H. BAILey, Cashier. 
aD. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash, 


< THE ° 
First NATIONAL BANK 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 

United States Depository. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - ° ‘ 
Surplus and Profits, - - 





$500,000 
875,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 








P = 8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. v 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000. BW. EN GF ‘ceaier. io mc 1S, Vice Pres’t. 
ag Zana ss’t Cashier. 
gore r ORs BB ae Oe re Thompeon, GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 
HRB low 4, Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, sb aiasabcacatia 
C.D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey Rensmen National Benk 
BOZEMAN, . - - MONTANA. 
COCHRAN & WALSH, Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000, 


EMORY CosBB, Pres’t. C. W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t 


PETER KOCH, Cashier. 





ST. PAUL, DULUTH. NEW YORE, | 
edo a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
Gilfillan Block. 18 Wall Street. tion to coilections and any o other Bute entrusted to us. 
- Serie ae eee a 
Negotiators of 


Great Falls, Montana. 





MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Duluth Office, Room 1 & 2 Exchange Building. 
W.M. ROBERTS. } J s 
A.W. HARTMAN, 

ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 


HeRMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. | 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, 


SsT. PAUL, MINN. 


HENRY & HANSON, 


Associate Managers. 





LEADING 


Real Estate Brokers. 


Correspondence solicited. 


LATHEAD BANKIN 


COMPANY, 





$500,000. 
50,000. 


Paid up Capital, - ° 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 





Demersville, Montana. 


L. MENDENHALL. T. W. HOOPES. 


Estallished 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


A. J. WHITEMAN, 
Dealer in 


Pine Lands and Real Estate. 


Lots in all Divisions ¢ West ne niieiidio DOANE, 
Loans placed for a reaso! 
- A. J. WHITEMAN, DULUTH, MINN. C. H. PALMER. 


—_— 
Gro. W. SHELDON, Pres. OLIVER OLSON, Treas. 





OFFICERS : 
J. A. CORAM, MANAGER, 
B. D. HATCHER, CAsuIEr. 





DIRECTING PARTIES: 
J. A. Coram, 
B. D. HATCHER, 
J. L. HARRIs, 
G. H. 

















peri piso Se T. B. PISH & CO., i 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, Real Estate and Investment 


Capital, $500,000, | 


Incorporated 1890. | 
Reference: J 
| J. M. PLATT, Banker. 


OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Is the Largest and Most Progressive Company in the | 


United Stat | MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ED. 
Wr ACTIVE ee —. WANT. (Oldest B in, Dacennd 
4 Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 


C.C.& A. BR. MERRITT, Pald up Capital, $250,000. Surplus ever Dividends, $75,000, 


| President, WALTER J. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, rad Drv. 
r, SamUBL COLLYER. 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Davis. wok’ rhe pony Cash 


M.E. Hatch, He he Samuel Colirer, Ww w. 
Jeon Bennett, R.J. Da 
aan small) of indbcdtbanin, tenons 


| score: 
J.Thom .Geo. F. Orc 
ay 


- ANACORTES, WASH. 





Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 


vd ame 
attention. a Hy regard to 
Tacoma invited. §¢@~ Interest deposits. 





| CENTRALIA, 


[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
Surplus, 100,000. 
President... ........ .C. P. MASTERSON. 


Vice-President........ 


; .W.D. TYLER. 
Second Vice-President 


J. P.STEWART. 
Cass cataccsadcses : L. R. MANNING. 
Assistant Cashier ...T. W. ENOS. 
m1 TORS: 
| C. P. Masterson, . D. Tyler, J. P. Stewart, 
Theo. ne, L. R. Manning. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We havea large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Paiouse count from 88 to $820 per acre. MOrRt- 
GaGs LOANS negotia’ for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. we solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosaia, Washington. 


ACOMA REALTY. 


We have for sale elegant Improved and Unimproved 

po and Addition Properties, Farm, Hop, Garden, Fruit 

Timber Lands, Water Fronts, Coal, Iron, Gold, Silver 

and 1d Copper seontoae Properties ranging on our lists from 
“aa upon or address E, F. RUSSELL & OO., 

916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma.” 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


| Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non- “residents _ at 


tended to. e 
SPRAGUE, WASHIN STON. 

C. GILCHRIST, Pres. C. W. Jon Nnsone, Cashier. 

| A. PACKARD, V. Pres. A. PACKARD, JR., Asst. “ 


LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 
(INCORPORATED.) 


Capital, $50,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


WHITE, BURNHAM & C0., 
Real + Estate « Brokers. 


COLLECTIONS. 
Owners of White’s Park Addition to Drayton. 
BLAINE, - - WASH. 


J.J. RUTLEDGE, 


Real Estate and Loans, 
BLAINE, WASH. 


| Real Estate Investments for Non-residents. 


J. BYLER & CO., 


‘Real Estate Boughtand Sold. 


I Avenue and Sixth Street, 


ANACORTES, - - WASH. 


‘The First ‘National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





| HENRY FAILING, President. 


H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 
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Sf. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
ROBINSON & CARY co., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS, 


—-aRD-- 


Wholesale Druggists, 


8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


H. D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W.M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouse at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS. 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. W. TUSSNER & CO. 
Roman and Venetian Marble Mosaic, 


And Venetian for Wells, Ceilings, Mantles, 
Hearths, Decorations, etc. 


538 Jackson 8t., Cor. 10th & Jackson, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When in St. Paul no place witl 
afford you better treatment than 











THE MERCANTILE AGENCY 


—OFr— 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


—FOR THE- 


p Minneapats, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Duluth South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway. 





Promotion and Protection of (ver 100 Miles Shorter than any other Route. 


Trade, and Collection 
of Debts. 


Reference Books containing Maps Issued Quarterly. 








The collection and adjustment of past due debts 
receive special attention. 





This is the ONLY MERCANTILE AGENCY having 
complete facilities for doing business in every State and 
Territory in the Union. 





This AGENCY has 143 Associate Offices, or nearly 
double as many as that owned or controlled by any other 
mercantile agency. 





For further particulars and terms of subscription ap- 
ply to or address 


’ J.J. CORCORAN, Gen’! Dist. Manager, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winona and La Crosse. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
aron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware. 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Supplies. 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PRANELIN MACHINE WORES, 


Manufacturers of 
Passenger, Freight and Hand Power 
BLEVATORS. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 





MRS. EK. JAMES, 
Manicure, Pedicure and Dermatologist. 


All diseases of the Hands, Feet and Skin susseaatulty 
treated. All Scalp rn specialty 


Orrice Hours: 9 A. M. to6 
Parlors: 134 Globe BI’ as, Gor. 4th & Cedar, 8ST. PAUL. 


° FAILORING ° 




















149 St. Paul’s Leading 
E.ORD.ST.| Low-Priced Tailors. 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. rite us and save your money. Our 86.00 
Pante beat. 


THE DELICATESSEN RESTAURANT, 


It is the most popular Restaurant in the Northwest, and is noted for its cleanliness, quick and attentive service, quality of food served, and moderate prices. 
Under the management of The BrotHers WuitTEe 








THE 
Quickest, Cheapest, 


AND 


Best Routes Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
AND 


BOSTON, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, 


and all points in New England and Canadian Provinces, 
and Short Line from the Northwest to principal points 
in Lower Michigan, Ontario and New York State. 
Sleeping and Dining Gore Attached to all Through 
rains. 


158 East Third St. St. Paul. 
Guarantee Building, Minneapolis. 
827 West Superior St., Duluth. 


AND UNION STATIONS. 


Tieket Offices: 


NORTHERN PACIFIC / 
mer RAILROAD CO. y, 





| Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
be- 


Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest d 
tween Chiceg and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minnneapo 


Fast Trains “with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Chicago and Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and 
Tourist Dleepers via the Northern Pacific R. R., be- 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and Tacoma, Wash. 

Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Giaire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
other information, apply to + of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


8. z AINSLIE, General Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J.M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. C. BARLOW, Traffic Manager. Chicago, Ill. 

LOUIS ECKSTEIN, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Chicago, IL 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinks of wie Ramp Ana- 
tyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. les ew 
mail or express attended to promptly. Write 


HE Red River Valley | is not 


__hiding its | light u ; under a 
“pushel. It is the land | of 


bushels, 1 in 1890 producing 30,- 


000,000 bushels of wheat, be- 
sides other cereals. Land is 
still cheap, owing to the rush 
to the far West. it is the most 
fertile district in America not 


fully occupied, F Farms can be 


had on the crop op plan and paid 


for in one or two years. School, church, social, 






















market and Tailway f facilities equal to old ‘set- 
tled regions. Room for @ million _more @ people. 








Publications sent free and letters of f inquiry 
answered by F. I. Whitney, St. Pau Paul, Minn., G. P. 
& T. A. Great Northern Railway, the principal 


thoroughfare from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 


and West Superior to Northwestern states and 
Pacific Coast. 


321-325 Robert St., 
Between 3rd and 4th. 





Only three blocks from the Union Depot. 
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SMALL FARMS IN WASHINGTON. LHADIN CG 








There never was a time when the subject of 
small farming at a large profit was more appro- yf bb ? a d \ ;| a ta, t ? ? 
priately before the public for discussion than at O er S nN Nu C url er S 
the present time; and there never was a country 
where that class of farming will succeed better, Oz" Sr —_ a a ad i 
when the proper efforts are put forth, than that 
around and contiguous to Fairhaven. In the — —_—__—— { 
States in the Mississippi Valley and on the i 


plains west of the Missouri the poorest farmer AGRICULTURAL ge CARRIAGES HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
requires from eighty to one hundred and sixty hoy F Adam Decker & Oo. 
acres of land to produce a bare living, while the a, Sas eee Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
farmers of Western Washington will wax rich ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
on a ten-acre farm with the expenditure of less St. Paul Foundry Co. Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
labor than their Eastern brothers. Schlitz Brewing Co. BEER. McKibbin & Co. 

Less than five miles from this city men, fresh BOOTS AND SHOES. IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
from the plains of drouth stricken Nebraska and Foot, Schulze & Co. Nicols & Dean. F 
Kansas, are planting and cultivating each a few C. Gotzian & Co. LIME, PLASTER AND CEMENT. 
acres which will yield more produce at a better BRASS WORKS. Northwestern Lime Co. 
profit than whole townships did in some parts of St. Paul Brass Works Co. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
those States last year. Only the other day a BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. Jilson & Sowden. 
man from the islands came into Fairhaven to Twin City Lime and Cement Co. Robinson & Cary Co. i 
contract two tons of strawberries which he will CARRIAGES. Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery.) 
commence to market next week. Two men, less J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. H. P. Rugg & Co. 
than three miles from this city have 20,000 cab- CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. f 
bage plants set, besides a large amount of other Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, G. W. Tussner & Co. } 
vegetables growing most luxuriously. CIGARS. MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. ; 


Hops are a good crop, and it seems strange W. 8. Dennis. The August Oppenheimer Co. 
that no more persons are engaged in the business MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
of growing them. H. C. Burbank & Co. Nathan Ford Music Co. 

The farmer East who raises wheat and is suc- Kuhl & Cumming Co. WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 
cessful produces twenty bushels of wheat per MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. Samuel Schwab & Bro. 


acre, which, if first grade will bring $15, out of J. H. Roach & Co. PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
which must come the cost of seed, harvesting = CREAMERY. Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

and threshing. The farmer of this region will | 78 Crescent Creamery Co. PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
produce from 500 to 800 bushels of potatoes, DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. T. L. Blood & Co. 

which sell here at from $300 to $500. Hops, Abbott Brothers, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
with a good crop and a fair price, will yield Chapman-Drake Co. Franklin Machine Works. 

$1,000 per acre; small fruits equally as much. DRUGS. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 


Minnesota Type Foundry. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 


It would require an acre Of newspaper to dilate 
fully upon this subject, but the Herald cannot 








refrain from saying a few things which may Finch. Van Slyck, Young & Co. Goodyear Rubber Co. 
bring some people to their senses and remind Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeter, St. Paul Rubber Co. 
them that we have the best part of the greatest ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
State of the grandest country on earth, and cap- “yy — Co. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
able of sustaining a population as dense as that - J. Renz & Co. FUEL SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
clustering about the Mediterranean Sea and on Merthwestern Fast Co . Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
the banks of the Nile in their palmiest days. St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co re 7 a ETC. 
i av is late 7 . . S. Crippen & Co. 

—, ¥ “ny more to say of this later MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. st a 

Tet) Cadeedaee ° Guiterman Bros. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
- GROCERS. ; ; 

A new step in advance in the rational use of Griggs, Cooper & Co. MANUFACTURERS OF yer CIDER AND MALT BEV- 
Sunday may be recorded in the opening of the P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. Barrett & Barrett. . 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York. The Nation Seabury & Co. WINES AND LIQUORS. 
speaks of the experiment as an ‘instant success,” GRAIN AND COMMISSION. Geo. Benz & Sons. 
and adds that ‘tthe character of the visitors on Griggs Bros. W. L. Perkins & Co. 
Sunday and the interest shown by them in study- W. A. Van Slyke & Co. WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
ing the collections, seems to warrant the conclu- HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. William Cunningham. 
sion that the most effective part of the work of C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. Hatch & Essendrup Co. 








the Seren in art education is being done on 


— GUITERMAN BROS., 
a That Rupture Healed. Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 


a MEN'S FURNISHING GOoDS. 
375-377 Sibley Street, St. PaAuL, MINNESOTA. 


No Operation, No Business Hindrance, ees SS ee ee 


No Lost Time and No Risk. WILLARD s. DENNIS, 
FIVE YEARS SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. . 
Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 





Perso f 1 f thi 2 ‘nae 
oreons Some cases may be from your vicmity.. 326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
Many are sent ad pointe, ate caste being brothers ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Call or write for proofs of cures. Examinations free. 


























Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Commercial 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE METROPOLIT AN Arithmetic, Correspondence, Shorthand and 
5 Typewriting. 
828 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BUS | NESS Has the Best Corps of Teachers in the Northwest, 

i P.8.—We also have eight representative physicians, The Best Location and Finest Rooms. 
3 surgeons and specialists, who skillfully treat all d 
Ed injuries and deformities. Office: 405 Pioneer Press Building. 

j Send for descriptive pamphlets, free on application. SCHOOL For further information address 

W. D. LAWRENCE, M. D., Sec’y. N. 8. BEARDSLEY, St. PAUL, Minn. 
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South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 


this year. 

The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development. Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 











DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 





There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 
Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 


Washington. 

South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago toa city of 3,000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 
grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the railroad this fall, there is every prospect that the population will almost double again. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 


business interests by its geographical position. Such a tract at South Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
too valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 

As in all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traffic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full information regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Biock, Pranklin Building, 
TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 1102. P. O, Box 126, 
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PROPRIETORS OF THE 
Minneapolis 
Sheepskin 


Tannery. 


EXPORTERS OF 


FINE NORTHERN FURS 


ESTABLISHED 1677. 








JAS. McMILLAN & €0., 


MAIN HOUSE, 
200 TO 212 FIRST AVE. NORTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


country & PARKER 


GREEN SALTED HIDES 
& Calfskins, Dry Hides 
Pelts, Furs, Wool, 
Tallow, Grease, 


GINSENG & SENECA ROOT. 


DEALERS AND EXPORTERS 











REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Security Bann 

Fort Dearsorn Nationat Bann. 
Montana Nationat Bann, 
Finst NaTionac Bann. 

Fins? NaTionar Bann, 

Finst Nationat Bann, 


. 


Minnecaro.is. aod 


Cricaco. 
HMevena, Morr. 
Gacar Faunce, Now. 
Bronanc Faces. Wasn, 
Nes. 


Minny 
fa. 


Linco, 





BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 137 ano 139 Kinz Sraccr. 
HELENA, MONT. 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


LINCOLN, NEB., ° 920 R Svracer 





——_— 
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LIBERAL"ADYANCES MADE ON SHIPMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL BILL OP LADING. 


Shipments Solicited. Write for Circulars. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 
Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ged \y so of e 
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“number who are mak- 














=@§each district or county 


‘Gand provided with 


Have you written me 
yet? If you haven't, 
wisdom and intelli- 
gent ambition suggest 
write to-day. I prom- 
ise you my special, 
personal attention. I 
ndertake to briefly 
each any fairly intel- 





y I will 
Iso furnish the situa- 


















but one person from 
I have already taught 
employment a large 


‘ing over Three Thou- 


sand Nears a Year, 
each. All is new, 
solid, sure. Ful] par- 










myou know all, if you 


iticulars free. After 

onclude to go no fur- 

her, why, no harm is 

done. Address, 
u M 





MONARCH, 


MONTANA, 


is situated 150 miles east of Helena 
and 55 miles south of Great Falls, 
terminus of the Monarch & 
Great Falls R. R., 


running regular passenger and freight trains from 
Great Falls to Monarch. The city of Monarch is the 
center of the largest mining district in North America. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles there are 5,000 mining 
claims, and it is at Monarch where all the ore from these 
mines is hauled and loaded on the cars. The total value 
of these mines are many millions of dollars. 


Large Reduction Works will be erect- 
ed at Monarch late in the Fall, and 
it is destined to be the greatest 
distributing and reduction 

point in Montana. 

Lots in the city of Monarch have just been placed on 
the market and early investors will reap the reward of 
the iargest profits,as the future of Monarch is assured 
and property will enhance in value quicker and greater 
than in any other city West. 


For maps, plats and ful particulars address 


MONARCH TOWNSITE Co., 
Monarch, Montana. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


Butte, Mont. 
Cor. Galena and Dakota Sts. 


M. O’BRIEN, Proprietor, formerly of Merchants Hotel, 
Helena, Montana. tes, $2 to 83 per day. rates 
A first-class family hotel. Good in con- 


GEO. W. O'BRIEN, Manager. 





SPECIAL MENTION. 
—— v. idan & ihiiads 


On another page of this issue will be found the adver- 
tisement of the great mining machinery builders, Fraser 
& Chalmers, of Chicago, comment as to the standing and 
ability of which concern would be unnecessary. 

We copy from a daily paper a description of the new 
and extensive plant being built by this firm in Chicago 
and near London, England. A concern that can erect al! 
at once buildings that aggregate two-fifths of a mile in 
length and one-quarter of a mile in width needs no word 
of commendation from us. 

‘“*Mesers. Fraser & Chalmers, the great mining machin- 
ery manufacturers of Chicago, have found that notwith- 
standing the extent of all their present factory, covering, 
as it does, fully one block in the city, their present 
quarters are too small and their business has outgrown 
their facilities, consequently they are erecting entire 
new works in the city of Chicago. The works will occupy 
three full blocks of ground, and the city recognizing the 
importance of the enterprise to the city, have ceded to 
Fraser & Chalmers the streets which would otherwise 
have separated the establishment. The new works will 
consist of the following buildings, and the dimensions of 
each are given: Foundry, 400x144, with annex 93x91; 
pattern storage building, 188x100, four stories high; 
shafting and pattern shop, 155v602 stories high; boiler 
shop, 400x133; engine and dynamo room 60x80; black- 
smith shop 60x175; bolt room, 60x45; furnace room, 40x80; 
machine shop, 160x255; erecting shop, 100x210; shipping 
department, 50x240; woodworking department, 160x133; 
office building, 158x80, three stories high. 

“These works are to be supplied with water from an 
artesian well 2,200 feet deep, with a guarantee water 
supply of 200,000 gallons daily. The works will be sup- 
plied throughout with the latest and most improved 
tools and machinery. A picture of these extensive 
works can be seen at the office of Messrs. Fraser & 
Chalmers in Helena and Salt Lake. The completion of 
these works, together with a similar plant which is now 
being built at Erith, on the Thames, near London, 
England, makes this concern the only large manufactur- 
ers of mining machinery in the world. They have branch 
offices located on every continent in the most important 
cities where mining is conducted, and their shipments 
abroad to Asia by way of the different Pacific railroads 
last year amounted to over 200 car-loads of machinery, 
and a.far greater amount than this was sent from 
Chicago to Africa. Upon completion of the new works 
in England the African business, as well as much of the 
foreign business, will be manufactured in England.” Few 
purchasers of mining machinery are they who have not 
received mining machinery from this extensive firm. 
Their business in the Rocky Mountains will continue in 
the management of L. C. Trent, who is also a director of 
the company.” 


+ 





The Sioux City Engine Works. 


The Sioux City Engine Works is a notable western 
enterprise which had a very humble beginning in Sioux 
City in 1884. The concern was reorganized about eigh- 
teen months ago when they moved to their new works at 
Leeds. This plant covers over twelve acres and is now 
the most extensive plant of this character west of the 
Mississippi. They confine themselves exclusively to 
the manufacture of high grade engines which have at- 
tained a wide reputation, as their recent contracts east of 
the Mississippi fully testify. They are now building 
fourteen engines for the following points: four for Chi- 
cago, three for Moline, one for Dubuque, two for Rock- 
ford, one for De Kalb, and three for Texas. C. M. Gid- 
dings owns a large number of valuable patents and is 
patentee of Giddings’ single valve automatics, 


- 





The Modern Evil. 


It is extremely doubtful if any two persons have the 
same ideas on this subject. If we are to accept the 
statements of all, the term ‘“‘modern evil” applies to a 
dczen different things. Marriage, divorce, politics, athe- 
ism, the stage, erotic literature—each is in its turn 
dubbed “The Modern Evil’’ and all sorts of people say al! 
sorts of absurd things on the subject, until the public is 
tired and proof-readers and compositors entertain serious 
notions of committing suicide. Why pay so much atten- 
tion to that current bugbear, ‘““‘The Modern Evil.” If it 
exists its presence is only accentuated and its influence 
and banefulness exaggerated. Why not give a little at- 
tention to the modern good, which is far better. By 
dwelling upon the good we may escape the evil, and one 
of the very best things extant is the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad—the Duluth Short Line, as it is more popularly 
known—which is the short line to and from the Twin 
Cities and Duluth and West Superior, with unsurpassed 
service on all lines and branches to Stillwater and Taylors 
Falls. For circulars, time tables, etc., address Geo. W. 
Bull, General Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Asst. 
G. P. A., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
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WIN NIPEG, MANITOBA. 


Largest ctty in Rrttish North .tmertea between Lake Huron and the Pactfic Ocean. Population tn 1870, 215; in 1880, 8,000; 4m 1890. 27,000. Assessment in 1881, a 435; in 1890, $23,0L0,000, 
It ia the great central mart of Canada, It is one of the greatest railway centers of the Dominion. The trade of Winnipeg amounts to about $40,000,000 annual It is the commercial, 
political, social, educational and literary center of the Canadian Northwest. It ia one of the healthiest cities in Canada, the most enterprising, energetic and nw 


| Established 1881. | gaa > 
CROTTY & CROSS, | “Acquaintance and Experience have Value.”’ } SILLINESS QE CO. 
Real « Estate = Agents, 


421 Main St., Winnipeg. 


Real state and Loans, <% 





Business Property, Residence Property, 






Corner Main and Market Streets, Th sia 
< Gaim = Acre Property for Subdivision. 
WINNIPEG. 4, Ne Fourteen years’ experience in Winnipeg real estate, 
Of NM) Correspondence solicited. 
We have been ten years in the real estate business in titg NS /D ‘erences: D. MacArthur, E Manager Commercial] 
this city, and are well posted in localities and values. 343 MaInSt™~ J Bank, Winnipeg; Hon. D D. H. Me Millan., rov. Treasurer, 
Come and see us. Lists on application. [> Re CIS TERED Winnipeg; Col. Scott, Collector of Customs, Winnipeg. 





A. VF. EOss & COo.. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Country and City Property bought and sold. We have a large list of improved and unimproved Farms from $2 to $25 per acre. 


CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate and Investment Broker. 


Careful attention given to investments for non-residents, No. 357 Main St., WINNIPEG. 
Correspondence solicited. 
REFERENCES: The Savings Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 





| PRED D. COOPER, 
Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Agent, 


HAMILTON & O'SHAUGHNESSY, 


Real Estate Brokers, — | ,resncurtgmemumotot so yp.nste tres 
Insurance and Loan Agents. 


iw, Business and Residence Property, THE LELAND HOUSE, 
arket Gardens and Acreage Property. LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 
MONEY INVESTED. PORTAGE 
Strictly Firet-clas WwW. Proprietor. 
Reference: Bank of British North America, and Mun- | ’ enue: 
aon & Allan, Solicitors. When visiting Portage La Prairie s at the Leland 
House. All modern Improvements. *"Bleadquarters for 


No. 209 Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG. | commercial travelers. Free buss meets all 
wa. Mavine, Prop. 


the 4... D ELE 


Is a most Remarkable Invention. 


z= 
~ 


FREE 


AWAY 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE. 
Not sold but given away without a cent of cost 


1FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES 





BN 


-==1000 BICYCLES to be==— 


GI\ 


It willadd any number of columns of figures at a time, with absolute 
accuracy It gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistakes. 
It saves an immense amount of time. It prevents brain exhaustion. 
The following is one of many high endorsements: 


UNITED STATES SIGNAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 
“Several ‘Webb Adders’ have been in constant use in this office, 
and have recommended themselves by their accuracy and rapidity.” 
Gen. A. W. GREELY, Chief Signal Office. 


\ SizE. 


Any man or woman who has much to do with figures cannot afford 
to be without one. “The Adder’’ saves both time and money. 

Price 87.00. Sent by mail (at customer’s risk) on receipt of price 
and 15 cents postage; or by express (at customer's charge). 

Send fora circular, with full-size cut, description, and testimonials 


from users in all parts of the country. - f WE SHALL 
WEBB’S ADDER CO., 58 Cedar Street, New York. GIVE AWAY 


£1000 or more elegant safety 
bicycles to boys and girls under 
18 years of age, on easy con- 
ditions and without one cent of cost for them. 


Have Youa Relative Abroad? *,,°°,,*end Stpevrheala ara isinchearith cacet eer nd melded 




















7 will N Y to wear; geared to 46 inches; detachable cranks; four to five 
any wa a ” DE THe NorTHwest Maeazine. We will forward a laches thers frame finely es an crcodens a 
copy every issue, post free, to any address in Europe Equal in quality to those sold on the market for $45.00. We 
on the following terms: Twelve months, $2.50; six _ 4 4. eee 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE months, $1.25; single numbers, 25 cents. Subscrip- write ot case for partionlare ond names of buntvede of bore 
tion price in United States and Canada, $2.00 per 3 “WESTERN. PEARL CO., 
annum or $1.00 for six months, postage free. 334 (Formerly 308) DEARBORN ST., - CRICAGD, HLL. i 
contains a more clear, accurate and complete account Address remittances to : 
of Northwestern progress than any other periodical Tue NorTHWEST MAGAZINE, ‘ 
published. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Educational. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, 
Minnesota. 


One of the best schools in the country, 
(Equal to any in the East), 
for a bright boy who wants thorough 


fitting for College or for 
Business. 


Catalogue full of information of its work and methods. 
Address 


JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 





Ogden Military Academy. 


A High Graded School for Boys. 


Climate and surroundings unsurpassed. 


Capt. C. L. HOWARD, Supt., 
OGDEN, UTAB. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, 





Faribault, Minnesota. 
26th Year. Terms, $350 per year 
Rr. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D D, LL D, REcTor. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 





No extra charge for French and German. 
Thirteen experienced Professors and Teachers. 

Two efficient Matrons. Healthfully and beautifully sit- 
uated in large grounds. New gymnasium, equipped for 
light gymnastics. S ial attention given to physical cul- 
ture. French and German spoken daily. Musicand Art 
departments under charge of accomplished teachers. 
Class and —— lessons in elocution. Girls fitted for 
8s. Large and carefully selected library. 
ugh eo praction! instruction in the sciences. 
mission, address ST. MARY’S HALL, 

FARIBAULT, MUNN. 








BALDWIN SEMINARY, 


20, 24 & 26 Summit Ave., 
ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 


A Select Boarding and Day School. 


—_ Advantages. Healthful Location. 
‘horough preparation for our best Eastern colleges. 

Graduates admitted to Wellesley and other colleges on 
certificate. ——o from six to twenty years of age re- 
ceived. For full information send for catalogue. 


CLINTON J. BACKUS, M. A., Principal. 





TELEGRAPHY 





TAUGHT FREE 
in any other school would be a dear investment 
compared with a course at regular rates in 
MeAllister’s School of Telegraphy, 
619 Nicollet Ave., Minnes apolis. 
Practical telegraphers as teachers. Send for Circulars 








T. J. CATON. 


Send us your name and we will mail you copies of our 
monthly College Journal, brim fullof valuable informa- 
tion about commercial college subjects. 

Address F 

CATON COLLEGE CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, 


Hudson, Wisconsin. : 
19 Miles East of St. Paul on meg Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & _— Railway. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYE 


TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, KUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. 
ments elegantly furnished. Electric belis; hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam 


Alla 
an; c 
Add ress, 


ming park of ten acres. Terms reasonable. 


ELEGANT PARLORS. 


FINE GYM“NASIUMS. 
MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. 


IRVING D. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WIS8. 





THE IDAHO FRUIT BELT. 
The territory in Ne Z Pe rce County which can 
grow fruit successfully is not limited to the val- 
leys of the great rivers, but embraces the arable 
land of nearly the whole county; and, while the 
higher altitudes may not grow the tender fruits, 
they rival, if they do not surpass, the valleys in 
the production of the hardier kinds, and espec- 
ially the apple. This latter fruit 
specimens grown on young trees just coming into 
bearing at different points, notably the prairie 
lands of the Big Potlatch, to the east of Lewis- 
ton, and Waha, to the south, both at an increased 
altitude of some 1, 
combined with keeping qualities which are not 
attained in the hotter atmosphere of the valleys 
It is safe to predict that in future years, when 
adaptabilities have become more of exact 
science, that the valleys will confine themselves 
to the production of the tenderer fruits and 
grapes requiring a great amount of heat, while 
the highlands will produce the hardier fruits in 
such quantities and of such excellence as to 


as shown by 


300 feet—possesses fine flavor 


an 


make Nez Perce County the great fruit supplying 
center of the Northwest. 

With the large belt of country to the north of 
Lewiston, which, owing to the high altitude, 
but raise the very hardiest of fruits, 
wheat product sustains a large population; 
the Coeur d’Alene mines still further north; 
the prosperous States of Montana and Dakota to 


can 
but whose 
with 
and 
the east, all non-producers of fruit, and easy 
access by rail to all those points, there is no fruit 
raising country in existence 
unlimited market for its product. 

The California and 


possessing such an 


Oregon fruit which now 


supplies those markets, will have to make room 
for that grown nearer home, and which, from 


that very fact, will reach the consumer in much 
better condition; 
allowing the ripening of fruit instead of having 


the shorter distance to market, 


to be gathered in a state of imperfect maturity, 
as is the case when it takes several days of rail- 
way transit from the point of production to that 
of consumption. 

Asa part of the fruit industry, and one from 
which liberal returns can be obtained quickest, 
we may call attention to the facilities the climate 
offers for the growing of berries, vegetables and 
melons. Here again the mildness of our temper- 
ature enables the grower to market his produce 
several weeks earlier than that 
highlands, and thereby to secure the high prices 
which early shipments alwayscommand. Several 
parties are planting largely this spring under 
contract to supply dealers in Spokane with early 
vegetables, a few experimental shipments last 
season having shown the fact that owing to 
greater freshness when offered for sale, Lewiston 
vegetables commanded a higher price than those 
shipped from Oregon.— Lewiston (Idaho) Teller. 


grown on the 





e- 


SHOALING OF VANCOUVER LAKE. 


Vancouver Lake is becoming shallower 
by year. At present it has a mean depth of 
about four and one-half feet. It is a great deposi- 
tory for sand and sediment from high waters, and 
largely reclaimable 


year 


a few years hence it may be 
under the land laws. There is a mammoth hole 
in the southeastern part of the lake where stur- 
geon breed in winter and are caught in great 
numbers. At this time of the year the lake is 
not navigable, and loggers who use it are 
pelled to await a rise in the Columbia before deliv- 
ering the logs. Steamboats navigate Lake River, 
the only outlet, however, to its head, but can go 
no further. In years gone by Vancouver Lake 
was navigable the year round for a greater 
part of its body, which comprises twelve square 
miles. Along its borders can now be seen some of 
the richest dairy farms, fruit farms and suburban 
homes in the country. Soon a railroad will en- 
circle the north and eastern borders of the lake. 
— Vancouver ( Wash.) Independent. 


com- 
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W. T. MENDENHALL & CO, 
Mining Investment brokers. 


Members of the Spokane Falls, Wash , Mining Exchange and Helena Board of Trade. 
205 Power Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 17 Pearl Street, BOSTON. 


Investigation and Reporting on Mines throughout the West, and Estimates furnished with promptness and fidelity. 
Twenty years’ experience in Mining throughout the West and Old Mexico. 

Dogs MINING Pay? Compare the profits realized from legitimate mining with other investments. More money has been lost in banking, railroads, and mer- 
cantile enterprises in the past five years than the total losses in legitimate mining all told, from its earliest history in the United States to the present day. Honest 
mining pays larger profits on the capital invested than any other legitimate business known. Statistics prove that a larger per cent engaged in legitimate mining 
succeed than those engaged in any other line of business. 

Our motto is to gain and retain an enviable reputation -f making mining investments placed with us profitable to the investor. Every dollar we make for our clients makes 
two for us. Send for pamphlets explaining our planof mining investments. You can make money on our plan with small outlay. Try it. We examine personally =~ 
thoroughly all mines or mining stocks offered before placing investments for clients. We have facilities for placing first-class mining investments. A copy of the Histo 
Gold and Silver Mining in Montana mailed free to any address. Legitimate mining is the safest of all productive industries for the investment of capital; and Montana is Lk, ric A} 
mining country in the world. Montana produced in 1890, gold, silver. co oon on and lead to the value of over $47,000,000. The return for 1891 will not fall far short of 860,000, ; and 
1892 will probably show a total production for Montana alone, of 875,000,000. We havea list of first-class partially developed mines in which we offer a liberai Coeest for 
developing capital. &@ Orders by mail given careful personal attention. Correspondence solicited. 


ASHILEYZ TOwNSITE, 


JOINS TOWNSITE OF KALISPELL, 








The New Great Northern City on the Pacific Extension of the Great Northern Trans- 
continental Railway to the Pacific Coast, which will be completed within six months. 


These places will have railroad shops and be the principal division headquarters of the road. Located in the geographical center of the great Flathead Valley, 


Montana, at the intersection of its best agricultural and timber regions, with an abundant supply of fine water, they are destined to become the largest cities in the 
Fathead Country. 


Choice Lots and adjacent property for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


Call on, or address, 
W. E. DAGGETT, Ashley, Montana. 


DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at any time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 


For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen. wasn. 


be Skagit Counter, SEDRO, on Skagit River, 
The Great MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING POINT of Western Washington. 


Has three Railroads in Operation now, a 4th under construction and a 5th projected. 
Agricultural, Timber and Mineral Lands adjacent. 





MANUFACTURING OPENINGS for Sash and Door Factory, Furniture Factory, Bucket Factory, Excelsior 
and Paper Works, Oat Meal Mills, Foundry, Machine Shop and Smelters. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. Money Invested for Non-residents. Write for Mapsand Pamphlets, 


SEDRC LAND & IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
Paid up Capital, $100,000. WM. M. WOOD, Sec’y., Box 752 Seattle, Wash. 
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HAMILTON, 


ON THE 


Skagit River, 


STATE OF 


WASHINGTON. 


Hamilton is the coming Iron Manufacturing Center 
of Washington. 

There are six large seams of Coal that can be 
cheaply mined at Hamilton. 

Coking Coal in inexhaustable quantities, at Hamil- 
ton. 

Blacksmith Coal that is equal to that of the Cum- 
berland, Maryland, field, at Hamilton. 

Gas Yielding Coal that is equal to any in the 
World, at Hamilton. 

The coal mines are open and can be inspected by 
visitors. 

At Hamilton a mountain of Iron Ore stands within 
half a mile of the best Coking Coal on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Blast furnaces to be erected in the near future. 

Negotiations for e-acting Coke Ovens under way. 

Limestone, for fluxing purposes, close to Hamilton. 

Hamilton will be a great Iron Manufacturing City. 

Valuable Argentiferous-Galena Leads have been 
discovered within six miles of Hamilton. 

The most productive Silver and Lead mining camps 
in America will be on the headwaters of the Skagit 
River. 

Compact veins of Carbonate of Silver, Leads of 
Argentiferous-Galena and veins of Wire Silver have 
been discovered on the Skagit’s headwaters. 

As Denver stands commercially to the mining 
camps of Colorado, so does Hamilton stand toward 
the Skagit River mining region. All the Skagit River 
highland mining region is directly tributary to Ham- 
ilton. 

The Silver Bearing Ores of this new mining region, 
which is the best that has been discovered on the 
continent, will be smelted at Hamilton where cheay 
coke can be bought. 

One hundred square miles of valuable timber land 
is tributary to Hamilton. 

The Skagit Valley is the most productive agricul- 
tural land in Washington. 

The Seattle & Northern Railroad run daily tiains 
between Anacortes and Hamilton. 

The Seattle & Northern Railroad Company owns 
one-tenth of the stock of the Hamilton Townsite 
Company. 

The Great Northern’s transcontinental line, as sur- 
veyed, passes through Hamilton. 

The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern’s re- 
morseless competitor, will build a railroad from Ana- 
cortes to the silver mining camps on the Skagit’s 
headwaters. 


The Hamilton Townsite Company 
offer lots in their First, Second 
and Third Additions at prices 





CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


ESTABLISHING COMMUNICATION. 


A Pittsburgh tot, who has often astonished the natives 
by her quaint remarks, disappeared suddenly a few 
evenings ago. Search on the porch and around the house 
failed to find her, but at length her voice was heard in 
the parlor. 

Her papa tiptoed to the door and peeped in. She had 
improvised a telephone with a paper cornucopia and a 
piece of string, and, putting the funnel to her ear, she 
called out: 

“Hello, central! Give me heaven! I want to say my 
prayers.”’—Pittaburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 





SURE CURE FOR SLEEP-WALKING. 


Lady Visitor (at house of eminent physician)—‘I have 
called, doctor, to ask if there is any cure for sleep- 
walking. I have had the habit for years, and lately it 
bas become worse.” 

Dr. Highprice—“It can be cured, madam. Take this 
prescription and have it filled at Colde, Steele & Co.’s”’ 

“Colde, Steele & Co.'s? Why, that is not a chemist’s; it 
is an ironmonger's.”’ 

“Yes, madam. The prescription calls for a paper of 
tacks. Dose—Two tablespoonfuls scattered about the 
floor before retiring. It will cure sleep-walking in a jiffy.” 





OYER WAS HIS UNCLE. 


“He introduced himself to me by blandly contradicting 
a statement that I made to my companion concerning a 
matter in Chicago, about which I had rather intimate 
knowledge. A little later I remarked that the law in New 





HE WANTED TO POSTPONE THE TEARS. 


Just as a family are seated at the dinnner table a letter is received 
announcing the death of an aunt. Little Johnny, looking at the well- 
filled dishes, asks, “‘Papa, must we cry now or shall we wait till we have 


had our dinner?” 





York was so and so. He observed that I was mistaken. 
Of course the conversation did not concern him, but I 
was 80 foolish as to reply. I mentioned a certain case 
in the court of Oyerand Terminer. He replied severely 
that I quoted it incorrectly. 

“Then—more foolishly—I got a little nettled and offered 
to bet and show him the report.” 

“Tf the books hev it that way the books is wrong,’ he 
answered, biandly. 

“**Indeed,’ said I, ‘you seem to have a rather intimate 
acquaintance with Oyerand Terminer.’ I thought that 
would crush him. 

“*Huh—well, I should say,’ he answered, triumphantly. 

“That staggered me a little, but I ventured to ask him 
how he got it, and what do you think he said? Without 
changing a muscle he retorted: 

“*Mr. Oyer is my uncle.’ ""—Chicago News. 





MARRIAGE AS GOOD AS A FAILURE. 


“Fadder, vat vas all dis inde papers about marriage 
vas a failure?’’ 

“Go vay, Isaac; you vas too young ontirely to know 
somedings about marriage, mein son.” 

“But, fadder, I vas a big poy now, and I vant to keep 
posted.” 

“Vell and vat vas it I must dell you?” 

“Vas marriage trooly a failure, fadder?”’ 

“Vell, I tell you,” said the father, impressively. “Uff 
you marry a rea! rich woman marriage vas sometimes as 
goot as a failure.’’—Boston Traveler. 





THE COMING BISHOP. 

Apropos of Phillips Brooks and his elevation to the 
episcopate, it may be worth while to recall the witticism 
perpetrated at the great Bostonian’s 
expense by Henry Fianders, upon the 
occasion, some years ago, when Dr. 
Brooks was under consideration fora 
bishopric. 

“Who ie Dr. Phillips?” asked an inno- 
cent Philadelphian. 

“Oh,” said Flanders, he’s an Episco- 
palian with leanings toward Christian- 
ity.” 


HE HEDGED. 


Algernon—“I’ve a widdle for you, 
Miss Miwanda. Why are childwen like 
tooth bwushes?”’ 

Miranda—“I don’t know. 
they?”’ 

Algernon—*“' Because evewy body pwe- 
fers hisown. See?” 

Miranda (frigidly)—“‘No; I don’t see. 
Not having any children——” 

Algernon (stammeringly)—“Oh, of 
course not; but you-you-you have a 
tooth bwush, you know. 


Why are 





A LUXURY DEFINED. 

“Father, what is a luxury?’ asked lit- 
tle Johnny, the other night. “A lux- 
ury? Why, it’s something we don’t 
really need, you know—a thing we can 
do without.”” “Well, then,” replied the 
logical youth, “‘what a luxury a mus- 
quito net must be in winter!” 











ranging trom $275 to $3765, reserv- 
ing the right to advance the price 
without notice. 

TERMS: One-third cash, balance 
in one and two years at eight per cent. 
interest. 


Address, 
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A BAD CASE OF JEALOUSY. 


“How comes it that ever since your marriage you come to the club as hungry as a bear although your wife has an 
excellent cook.” 
“Well, I'll tell you how it is. Whenever I eat anything with a relish she gets jealous.” 


HAMILTON TOWNSITE CO., 
HAMILTON, WASH, 
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OCOSTA, BY THE SEA. 


The Coast City. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


ON GRAY’S HARBOR, CHEHALIS COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


OCOSTA is the deep-water Ocean shipping-point of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


OCOSTA has better and more protected harbor facilities than any other city north of San Francisco. 

OCOSTA is only three miles from the Pacific Ocean, therefore causing a necessary towing of only five miles, against one hundred and forty on Puget Sound, and 
one hundred and sixteen on Columbia River, to Portland, Oregon. 

OCOSTA is the natural outlet for all the Gray’s Harbor Country, which region has five times the resources, such as timber, mineral and agricultural lands tribu- 
tary to it, than any other inlet on the coast of Oregon or Washington. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is practically completed to Ocosta, and will be entirely so within sixty days. What the Northern Pacific has done for Tacoma 
will be again witnessed at Ocosta. 

The Land Company has reserved 1,500 acres for manufacturing purposes, Parties desiring new locations for 

manufacturing or business enterprises, and such desiring more particular information, will find it to their interest by 


communicating with 


E. B. MORRISON, Gen] Manager 


Olympia Land and Investment Co. Ocosta Land Co. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, ‘sinzow stmesaso nist wscaumcs. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, | SIBLEY’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery | Perfection Valve Oil. 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; Most perfect lubrication i sie aa 








Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Progs. | entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
4 be gery es and ee of joints of Steam 
atty aci 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. | "in eatiadine ube upon cighty salivenda, Rafer 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. | ences furnished upon application. 
(a@e™ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 
S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, ae... 


DETROIT, MICH. 


FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 








Freight Cars of ali Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. | Pressed Wroaghs | Iron Open Turn 
UCKEICGS. 


Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON C0. 


‘ . - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
yalena Engine,Coach and Car OiL. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 











No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 5 C.H.BESLY 4 CO_CHIEASOAL, USA. 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has i > 
demonstrated. SHOWING SETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 7 
References furnished on application. & 
* GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), . : 





ae carat 





CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. CHARTS H. BESLY&.CO. 175-177 LAKE ST CHICAGOILLUSA. 








et 
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An ea! 


DEALERS IN 


(en rey IF Od | 


NAIL, 
SUPPLIES 


‘BE LTING, OK & LATHYARN Ss ’ 


TWINES., GORDAGE . Wik ROPE. 


202- 208 S&S. WATER ST. CHICAGO. 


¢ : TESTS and CONSULTATION. 
Le PEOTION of Rails, Fish ea Cars and other, Roiwey Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
anPysis of Ores, Irens, Steels and Oils. ONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Constractien. 
ma Office, Toz ROOKERY, re ag io Omoes. Hamilton Building, PITTSBURGH; No. 328 Chestnut 
TLA " —— mw YORK 
SH ONT Maw. So Ey M. Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Iron Co. 


Ww. M. Am. Soc. C. E Am. Inst. M. E., 
Haat of Tests: A.W. Fiero, Insp’s tod Pen G.W.G. Ferris.C. E.; JAMEs C. HALLSTED,C. B.; 











Wu. FP. Gronan, C. E.; D. W. MCNauGHeRr, C. orthwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 





‘RICEIARD DUDGEONW 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMEBRS. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order 








cvs Frep.C.Weir’s. 
hbarecesta See Frocs,CROSSINGS 
SPLIT AND Stu SwiTcHes.S SWITCH STANDS, 

> EAD IRS. ACES, 
=) Stee. Plate HE? WRT TRON Rail BRACES.( 
SWITCH Bars.” —— snc Fixtures 


f NTERCHANGABLE . 
N APPLICATION 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. Jopiina. J. K. BoE, Managing Directors. 
The Otis SltapaLM Co., Limited, 
Manufa-turers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car exten and Porgings. 


CLEVELAND, OHI. 


Kmpire Laundry Machinery 00., 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvemen' 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


G2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








ie CRESCENT STEFL CO. 


64 &66 S.CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


480 PEARL ST. 


Niwyvork. FITTSBURGH, FA, 





and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 
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A wealthy lady of Boston has taken up her 
residence on the Yakima Reservation with the 
kindly intention of devoting her means and time 
to the care of the aged and imfirm Indians. 
The Yakima Iepublic says: ‘‘She hopes even- 
tually, through the aid of influential friends, to 
secure an appropriation from the government for 
the building and maintaining of a suitable home 
for them at Fort Smicoe, where they may be 
cared for during the remainder of their days.” 





The racing editor of the New York Tribune has 
this to say about Marcus Daly’s turf winnings: 
‘*Marcus Daly has won only two races this year, 
but both have been among the richest prizes of 
American turf, hence he can hardly fail to be 
gratified by the results of his racing investments, 
With Tammany he took the Creat Eclipse, 
worth about $25,000, and with Montana he cap 
tured the Lorillard yesterday, worth $20,500 
It can fairly be predicted that Mr. Daly will 
not sell his stable this year, nor for many a year 
to come.”’ 





Miss Elaine Goodale, the literary and philan- 
thropic white lady who has just married the In- 
dian, Dr. ltastman, has this pleasant estimate of 
the Sioux race, with which she is familiar, and 
with which she has now interwoven herself: 
‘*There is something indescribably soothing about 
the repose, the deliberation of it—something in 
striking contrast with the over-excitable, over- 
hurried modern temperament. 
pleasant, restful fellow-travelers, such cordial, 
unpretending hosts—giving their best without 
unnecessary circumstance or delay.” There is 
no doubt about their giving rest to many fellow- 
travelers. The Chaska woman, however, has 
become a little fatigued with Indian matrimony, 
and now wants a divorce. 


Indians are such 





The most remarkable hotel in the world is in 
California, on the road between Santa Cruz and 
Santa Jose. It is a well known fact that 
California possesses the largest trees in the 
world; and a shrewd Yankee hotel builder has 
conceived the idea of using a group of these 
mammoths, thus saving the cost of building or 
rent. The hollow trunk of one tree, whose cir- 
cumference is about twenty-two yards, is ar- 
ranged as a reception’room, and the surrounding 
garden, sheltered by a thick roof of spreading 
branches, serve as a dining-room and smoking- 
room. A number of other smaller hollow trunks 
make comfortable bedrooms, furnished in a most 
approved style; and some trees at a little dis- 
tance are occupied by the hotel staff 





A few days ago an old man of ninety-three 
summers arrived at Barcelona, who quitted the 
country at the age of twenty to seek his fortune 
in America, and has now returned to Spain with 
his family, which is thus made up: Sixteen 
daughters, of whom six are widows, nine mar- 
ried and one young girl; twenty-three sons, of 
whom four are widowers, thirteen married and 
six single; thirty-four granddaughters, of whom 
three are widows, twenty-two married and nine 
maidens; forty-seven grandsons, of whom four 
are widowers, twenty-six married and seventeen 
single; forty-five great-granddaughters, of whom 
two are married and forty-three are maidens; 
thirty-five great-grandsons, all single; three 
great-great-grandsons. 
seventy-two sons and daughters-in-law. In all, 
279Zpersons.—Irish, Times. 


Besides these there are 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, I]P § On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
15 Gold Street, KR P \ TREL TIRKS GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 


NEW YORE. 











Setahahe, 681. Anan Ove, 1000. BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Oars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


la UW Sela NGEOUSEE ALS BeARS CH. 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Break, Westioghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train ond safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or re fail, it i automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 


them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON PLICATI 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same a Samant as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic. 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect eatery, will 


repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
he Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 22,000 engines and 250,000 cars. This includes 161,000 freight “7. which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight car 


equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 100,000 of the improved Quick Action Brakes since Decembe: 7. 





BSTABLISHHD. 
SsLIGco SOLIS MILLS. 
PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MADURACESRESS CF are making an offer Ly sell to Railroad Co 

“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. panies uy" "Patent Standard ‘Tick Ay BS July. 

“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. make themselves liable. | shove true ° CRODKER PU {CH is 

“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. BRAINTRED REE, } MASS. None rd. genuine. Piéaee 

Used ty the peincipal sceteta he Utteen | e . Price, S24 per Dozen 








and warranted unexcelled. 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. | CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, = I a=) _— SBS Ee I Cc =. 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON, 





QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. Supole ininge;V trined Paving looks, ieee motive cod 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. we Clays. General Agents et Fire, 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAUL, MINN. _ Brick 09, Christy Fire Clay Oo.. Smith, Porter & Co., 
Be, ontezuma Fire Brick Co. 
97 Decstiasn U CHICAGO, 


U 7 
Aaron F -_- H, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Gen’] Man D. C. NoBLE, Seo’y & Treas. INTs = Tol = 


uLIus BE. Faunca, Vice Chairman. P.N. a General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, |[(CQMOTIVE WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. ROME, N. Y. 
WEW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phcenix Building 
New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 








i | 





JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8. Ep@E.u, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y. 


Want MONEY? or a HOME? 
HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., a eeeties cs acaa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





‘ . . Want to open astore in a grow- 

Car Axels, BarlIron, Forgings, Links and Pins. DO unt 

H. C. McNarr, N. W. Agent. ST. LOUIS, Mo. Quality our Specialty. weet Want to raise Live Stock? 
awe aa ae ~ Want to know how to buy im- 
Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. YOU proved farms in a well settled 
BAR, TANK AND SHEET JRON. SPIKES AND TRACK MATERIAL. NAILS AND BOAT SPIKES. region without paying cash? 
OLD RAILS, AND CAR WHEELS. CAR AXLES, FORGINGS, LINKS AND PINS. Particulars and publications sent free by 
DILWORTH, PORTER & CO.'S STANDARD & GOLDIE PERFECT SPIKES. ¥F. I. WHITNEY, 





St. Paul, Minn. 








H. C. McN AIR, Boom 151 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
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LEFFHL’sS 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 


Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS, LEFFEL & C0., 


Springfield, Obie 


Or 110 Liberty S8t., N. Y. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The POND MACHINE TOOL CO., 


Formerly of Worcester, Mass., 
ANUFACTURERS OF 


TRON WORKING MACHINE TOOLS. 


Boring Mills, Radial Drills, Planers, Lathes. 


Heavy and powerful, from new Patterns of the 
latest and best designs. 
Salesroom and Office: 


113 Liberty Street, New York City. 
New Shops: PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


CARY-OGDETIT & CO., 


Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 

















For Exterior and Interior Decorations. 


YOUNG MEN # OLD MEN 


GET INTO THE TOILS OF THE SERPENTS OF DISEASE! 


They make heroic efforts to free themselves, but not knowing how to successfully 


SHAKE OFF THE HORRID SNAKES 


They give up in Despair and sink into an early grave. 


WHAT AN ERROR! THERE IS HELP! 


All you who suffer from Lost Vigor, Weakened, 
Shrunken or Undeveloped Limbs or Organs, 
Physical Excesses, and all their evil results, secret 
diseases, evil thoughts and dreams, etc., etc., should 
send for ‘ 
sent free (sealed) 
0 NEW BOOK limited time, which ex- 
plains the philosophy of 
diseases and the formation of the Sexual Organs of man, 
and how, by 
HOME TREATMENT, — 
by methods exclusively their own, the WORST 
CASES CAN BE CURED. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY, 


Do not hesitate We claim a monopoly of success in 
treating these Disorders, and have thousands of sworn 
testimonials to establish our claim. 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 


64 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Copyrighted 


1800—G. W. E., fect. ~ 
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THOROUGHLY FAIR MINDED. 


A short time ago one of St. Paul’s prominent 
dealers in musical instruments gave an opening, 
embracing an attractive entertainment, to the 
public. The succeeding day a young man denom- 
inated in circus patois as a Reub walked leis- 
urely into the establishment and said: 

“Got any ice cream on draught?” 

“This is not a refreshment bazaar,” replied a 
salesman softly. 

“I knowed that, but yer had some in here yes- 
terday.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that was an opening day, and we did 
entertain a large number of our friends with 
cream. You should have been around.” 

“T warn’t, though, but I kinder reckoned you 
might have some left over. 
age to give away some if a man was to buy a 
musical instrument?” and the youth picked up a 
$40 guitar, thrummed it carelessly, at the same 
time resting his basilisk eye on a $550 upright 
piano. 

“I think we could. Charlie, see if there isn’t 
some cream in the back room for this gentleman. 
Please walk right in, sir.” 

The prospective customer walked in as di- 
rected, and was handed a nut-brown chocolate 


Couldn’t you man- 


ice. 

‘Yer give some cake, too, yesterday, I under- 
stand.” 

A plate of macaroons, jelly cake and lady’s 
fingers was promptly placed beside him, after 
which he demanded a glass of ice water. The 
repast over, he re-entered the salesroom, wiping 
his mouth on the back of a big hand. 

‘“*Wall, I’m through,” he said. 

‘*Yes, sir; now what can I do for you?” 

“Of course, I don’t propose to eat your cream 
under false pretenses. You’ve toted squar with 
me and I'll tote squar with you. 
me one of those nickel-apiece kazoos I seed in 
ther winder.” —St. Paul Globe. 

° 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


You may give 





The Northwest Magazine is firmly established 
on a basis of public popularity. Notwithstand- 
ing the large expense of the pictorial department, 
the enterprise has succeeded. It is a fine expo- 
nent of western progress; even more, in fact, 
being like Harper’s Weekly, a journal of civiliza- 
tion, and doing the work near the picket lines.— 
Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


* 
* * 


The June number of the Northwest Magazine, 
published at St. Paul by E. V. Smalley, has an 
interesting and carefully prepared write-up of 
Livingston, accompanied by a bird’s-eye view of 
the city. The article is from the pen of Editor 
Smalley, who is thoroughly competent to judge 
of the resources and future prospects of every 
point along the Northern Pacific from knowledge 

uired by personal investigation.— Livingston 
( Mont.) Enterprise. 
* * 

The May number of the Northwest Magazin 
contains some handsome sketches of scenes in 
South Bend and vicinity that are very artistical- 
ly executed. While the magazine contains much 
matter that does not directly interest our citizens 
the space devoted to the interests of Willapa 
Harbor will be productive of much benefit to us, 
as the periodical reaches thousands of readers in 
all parts of the country.—Souwth Bend ( Wash.) 
Journal. 


* 
* * 

John B. Alden, publisher, New York, has 
issued volume 1, of ‘‘Knowledge.’’ The book con- 
stitutes a permanent and appropriate form for 
ready reference of the contents of the weekly 
magazine of the same name, and of the numbers 
June to December, 1890. It is a book which 
should be in every library and the contents of 
this and succeeding volumes will supplement all 
cyclopedias. 











THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, AUGUST, 1891. 











KA LITTLE NONSENSE. 


‘I'd much rathera man call me a knave than 


Yabsley—"Of course. It’s the truth that hurts.” 


Mudge 
a fool.” 


“No, I cannot be your wife. Try some other girl.” 
“I've tried ’em all and none of 'em would have me. 
That's why I came to you.’ 





Ethel—“You don't think I am growing old, do you?” 
Edith—“‘Notatall. You have been twenty-five for the 
last eight years, to my certain knowledge. 

Miss Spinster—“Such a nice man—RKector Brown! Why, 
this morning he said there were marriages in heaven.” 


Mies Sharp—"So consoling for you, dear, too.” 





“lam going to open my museum this week, and I want 
you to print me some drawing card that will attract the 
public attention.”’ “How will ‘Admission Free,’ do?” 

AN IMPORTANT RESERVATION. 
A man will cheerfully row all day, 

Scorning both tan and blister, 
To ride with a girl on river or bay, 

Providing she’s not his sister.) 


Miss Smooth—“That tlower on your coat is a bachelor's 
button, is it not, Mr. Allalone?”’ Mr. A —‘“‘Yes, Miss 
Smooth; why do you ask?” Miss 8.—"I was wondering 
if | touched the button would you do the rest?” P.8.— 
They are engaged now. 





NO FAULT OF HIS, 


Doctor—"*Madam, before 


came from any fault of his own.” 


Injured Patient—‘! can swear, doctor, that it was not my fault. 


She took the kettle and poured boiling water on my head.” 


She—“Oh, yes, we havea national hymn, too.” He— 
‘Ah, yes, it ees a peautiful thing. I haf heard it so often. 
My bonnet lies of er zee ocean, or vere did you get zat 
hat.’ 


Mrs. Cumso—“Isn't it awful in that actress to go on the 
stage so soon after the death of her husband?” 

Mrs. Fangle—"Yes, but I understand she wears black 
tights.” 





“And I am going to do all the cooking myself.”" “I like 
your idea of economy, Maud; but in that case don’t you 
think we'd better take down that motto, ‘Eat, drink and 
be merry?” 


“There!” said the toy man to Billie’s father. ‘“‘That 
drum’s the finest in the market. It can’t be beat.”’ 

“lll take it. A drum that can’t be beat is justthe thing 
for my boy.” 

Mrs. Johnson—“ You bad boy (whack); ain’ yo ashamed 
to decebe your mudder so. (Whack). You only hab one 
mudder in this world, sah!" (Whack). Cuffie—“One 
mudder’s ’nuff.” 


ImPOsSsIBLE.—“Could you make a water color sketch of 
me?” asked Mr. Soaker. “All but the nose,”’ returned 
Palette. “I couldn't get that color in water any more 
than you could.” 


A young lady wants to know how to make “not enough” 
out of the word “enough.”” That is very easy. It isdone 
by transporting the letters and arranging them in the 





I can say whether your husband is 
entitled to compensation from the accident insurance company 
I must satisfy myself as to whether the injury he has received 





words. Take the third, second, first letters for the first 


word, and the sixth, fourth and fifth letters for the sec- 
ond and you have something that is not enough for any 
young lady. 


“And Jones is ruined?” 

“He is.” 

“Betting on fast horses, I suppose?” 
“No; betting on slow ones.” 


Old C.—“*Remember, my son, there's lots of room at the 
top, but you'll bave to struggle.” 

Young C.—"'I think I’ll linger quietly at the bottom, 
where there is plenty of room and no struggle.” 


Book canvasser (entering)—‘*Madam, I have a work of 
art toshow you. It is a book——” 

Lady of the house (re-opening the door)—“‘And I have 
a work of nature to show you. It is a landscape.” 


Jones—“*How does it happen that Robinson never does 
anything? He seems very lazy."" Brown—‘No, he comes 
near the Biblical standard, He earns his bread by the 
sweat of his frau. She keeps a boarding house.” 


Elder sister—“‘Come, Tommy, you must take yourerd 
liver oil. It will makea little man of you.” Tommy- 
“Well, if I've got to be a little man like Mr. Sappy, and to 
marry a girl like you, then l'd rather stay a boy.” 


Stranger—“‘Whatare your rates?’ Hotel Clerk—“‘Seven 
dollars a day, sir.” Stranger—“If I come I shall wanta 
room on the parlor floor.’’ Clerk—**That will be a dollar 
extra.” Stranger—‘'! shall also want a fire in my room.” 

Clerk—“A dollar additional, sir.”’ Stranger 
(thoughtfully)\—‘How much will you charge 
me to leave the hotel just as I am?’ 


“Always aim a little higher than the mark,” 
says a philosopher. “What! Kiss a girl on 
the nose? Never!” 





The difference between the barber and the 
sculptor is the barber curls up and dies, while 
the sculptor makes faces and busts. 

Tom—‘Come what may, | shall never marry 
a woman who isn’t my superior intellectually.” 

Jack—‘I wish I could get a wife as ‘easy as 
you can.” 

She—“‘Who do you think is the prettiest girl 
in the room?” 

He—"Oh, I don’t know. That little brunette 
over on the sofa, I guess.” 

And then the stupid fellow wondered all the 
rest of the evening why her manner toward 
him suddenly grew s0 cold.” 





De Style—"I say, old man, you’re married; 
can’t you suggest some acceptable and appro- 
priate present for me to make my chum, who 
is to be married next week?” 

Benedict—"“Certainly, my boy. Whatdo you 
think of a copy of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost?’”’ 


A stationer’s traveler, having hada run of 
bad luck in prosecuting business, received 
from his employer the following telegram: 
“If you can’t make expenses, come home at once.”’ The 
reply was: “All right. Can make plenty of expenses, 
but no sales.” 


Hungry guest at a Strand restaurant—“‘How is this? I 
ordered a steak and a poached egg. I see the egg, but 
where is the steak?” 

Waitress—“‘It’s all right, sir; 


” 


egg. 


the steak is under the 


‘Your son has been graduated?” 

“Fes.” 

“Now, the question is, will he be able to make his 
knowledge useful, to impart it to others?” 

“I guess so. He has begun to impart it to me.” 


Mrs. Peterby—‘‘Jones’ wife ran away last night.” 


Mr. 
Peterby—“Did she, really?” Mrs. Peterby—‘Suppose I 
ran away from you, what would your friends say?” Mr 


Peterby—“Humph! I guess they would ask me to set 


up the wine.” 


Ossirrep.—Potter: “Yes, sir: that man is a hypocrite, 
if there ever was one. While professing the warmest 
friendship for me he was for a whole year stabbing me in 
the back, and I never knew it.”” Irwin: “Goodness! What 
kind of a back have you got.” 


Teacher—“You must not come to school any more, 
Tommy, until your mother has recovered from the influ- 
enza.”” 

Tommy—“There ain't a bit of danger. 
to give me the influenza.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“She’s my stepmother. 


She ain’t going 


She never gives me anything.” 








CONSTIPATION 


Needs no other remedy than 


Tamar Laxative. 


This refreshing medicine is made from the condensed 
fruits of the Tropics. TAMAR LAXATIVE will supply 
the most generous fruit diet and thus keep the bowels. 
liver, and kidneys in a healthy and normal condition, 
The neglect of regular habits, which might so easily be 
obviated by the use of 


TAMAR LAXATIVE, 


is attended with more serious complications than is 
generally known. 

With the bowels inactive and its accom: dis- 
orders, the body invites all kinds of ainensen amt is 
no comms that the rome nase 3 life Ly ~~ &... pro- 
jonged every one would avoid cons tion use of 
TAMAR LAXATIVE. id at 50c per box a all drug- 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


FROST & BROWN, Druggists, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


-Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposi‘e Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRORFIC 
Diseases, including Spermatorrheea, 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Impotency, Sypaiis, Gonorrhea, 
E| — tricture, Varicocele, Hydro- 
/ cele, Diseases of Women, etc. 


The physicians of this old and reli- 
able Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, onl Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free, 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to6 P. M., Sundays excepted. f € 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 
. WE CON- 


FFE fyoucr « NEWSPAPER 
girop ADVERTISING 


ACENCY. 


W E give to all customers, Lowest Prices, Prompt 

Transactions, Judicious Selections, Conspicu- 
ous Positions, Experienced Assistance, Unbiased 
Opinions and Confidential Service. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN AND 
ESTIMATES OF CosT IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
FURNISHED FREE or Cuarce, 


J.l.STACK & CO. 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, “"itxw.” 


MINN. 
Flowers 
Plants 3 
S e eds for tuna ae orders 
WOENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


E 
First Ave. South and Mn MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and ail omer puspesee, 

Large assortment of fine ding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower 


or City Store, 15 Fourth St. 8., 


_"=§ PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


Will enable you to cook a whole 
meal over ONE burner on 
A gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 

stove. it will pay for itself in 
one season, for canning fruit, 
AGENTS ANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 

QUINCY, ILL. 








$45SEwt ING MACHINE FOR$), 


Singer Improved High Arm, 4 Drawers, 
Extension Drop Leaf, Full Set Attachments. Warranted 
by the manufacturers for five years. Limited Offer. 
Only 1,500 of them at $1 each. You pay the dollar after 
you receive the machine. Send name and address to 
AM. PUB. CO., Jersty City, N. J. 











se 1] goods, 840 a Month to distribute circulars, Salary pai 
onthly. Sample of our goods and contract free. fen 


0c. for 
NION S 


etc. WE MEAN BUSINESS, 
28 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


stage, kin, 
PLY CO., 26 
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Stamp to W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, 513 C Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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DR. NELSON, 


Cor. Washington Ave. and Third Ave. South, 
SUWWRIROV> 





LOCK HOSPITAL 


ESTABLISHED i507. 


REGULAR GRADUATE from 20 years’ experience in 
Hospital and Private practice, is enabled to guarantee 
RADICAL cures in Chronic or Poisonous diseases of the 
Blood, Throat, Nose, Skin, Kidneys, Bladder and kindred 
organs. Gravel and Stricture cured without Pain or 
Cutting. 

Those who contemplate going to Hou Springs for the 
treatment of any Private or Blood disease can be cured 
for one-third the cost. 

S By this treatment a Pure, Lovely Com- 
lexion, free from sallowness, freckles, 
blackheads, eruptions, etc., brilliant eyes and perfect 
health can be had. "That “tired feeling” and all female 
weaknesses promptiy cured. Bloating, Headaches, Ner- 
yous Prostration, General Debility, Bleeplessness, 
pression and Indigestion, Ovarian ubles, Inflamation 
and Ulceration, Falling and Mp, ae gh inal Weak- 
nesses, Kidney Complaints and Change of Life. Consult 
the Oid Doctor. 


NERVOUS Physical and Organic Weakness, 

9 Premature pear Evil Forebod- 
ings, Self-Distrust, Impaired Memory, Palpitation of the 
Heart, ny y on the Face, Epes before the EYE, 
Ringing in the EAR, Catarrh, Threatened Consumption 
and every Disqualification that renders Marria im- 
proper and unhappy, SPEEDILY and PERMANENTLY 


Cured. 
Di . Syphillis 
BLOOD and SKIN Dieses. Sypne 
horrible in its result—completely eradicated without the 
use of mercury Scrofula, Erysipelas, Fever Sores, 
Blotches, Pimples, Ulcers, Pain in the Head and Bones, 
— Sore Throat, Mouth and Tongue, Glandular 
Enlargement of the Neck, Rheumatism, Catarrh, etc., 
Permanently Cured when Others Had Failed. 
2" Recentlycontracted or chronic 
diseases POSITIVELY Cured in 3 
to 8 days by a local remedy. No nauseous drugs used. 
Many cases pronounced incurable promptly yield to Dr. 
Nelson’s Approved Remedies. Medicines Mailed or Ex- 
p to any address free from observation. Charges 
fair. Terms Cash. Book and question list, lic. A friendly 
— ey ge — 10 a. ae m., 2 to — oO 
p. m.; Sunday, 2 to 3 p. m., 4 ashington Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


{jj GOLD PLATED 


WARRANTED GENUINE. 
ea ONE YEAR TRIAL FREE. 


Acknowledged by all to be the most 
perfect substitute for asolid gold 
watch ever placed on the market 
for the money. Read the testimon- 
ials in our mammoth catalogue, 
which is sent free with each watch. 
The watch is hunting style, double 
cased and double plated, and 
equal in appearance to many 
watches retailed as high as 
$70.00, The movement is our 
justly celebrated chronome- 
tre style works, Over 500,000 
now in use and acknowledged 

be one of the best 



































fathe market at any price. 
hm With each watch we send a 








Hthie out and send it with 
your order, and we will ship 
the watch to you by express 
C.0O.D, You examine it at the 
express Office, and if satisfac- 
tory pay the agent $4.95 and 
express charges and it is yours 
otherwise you pay nothing 
and it will be returned at 


our exmenme.” THE NATIONAL 
A Raa Re 





LOST MANHOOD, 


If you suffer with Nervous Diseares 
or Leases of any kind from Excesse 
Wg ti ” _—— us and we will mail you, seale 

in plain wrapper, a 
ana 10 of this Wonderful FRE TRIAL 
CURED ME. | Medicine. We guarantee a cure in 
every case. Send 10 cents silver or 
stamps to cover packing and postage. Mention thie pe- 
per. ADRID CHEMICAL CO. , 355 Dearborn St., Chicage, Lil, 


THE INDIAN HERB 4%° ELECTRIC PAD 


‘All Kidney and Liver Ailments, Blood 
Di , Rh i Nervous Debilt- 
ty and Premature Decline, Saves doo- 
bitty and druggists’ bills, Agents make 


to th, $2 ft 
Stones’ EAST INDIA CO.. Jersey Clty, N.J. 


and Whiskey Habite 

cured at home with- 

out — Book of par- 

ticulars sent FREE. 
TITS 


B.M.WOOLLEY,M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. Office 10444 Whitehall St. 


ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safe and Sure. Send 4c. for ““ WOMAN’S SAFE 
@UARD.” Wileox Specifie Oo., Phila., Pa, 


AT ® FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene P tis” lose Lolbs. » 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and nevet 
fall. Sold b tse where or sent by mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) 40, ILCOX SPECIFIC CD., Phila., Pa. 
























FOR LADIES ONLY. ricy"s Yatuavis 


Secret, that cost me 85.00,& a Rubber Shield for 30 cents. 
MRS & A. KINSMAN & CO., 26 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL, 





ARE UNMAREIED Send your glove mearare and 3 
rece: ret ail, * 
oO Ue? eecuasr's ow Galea 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 








for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as jollows: 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - as 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, . - * 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, . - a 1,750,000 Acres 
(In Washington and Oregon, - " 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,OO0, OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres Of low pric’d lands for sale by the Northern Pacific BR. R. Co., on easy terma, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the gomnen east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment, When lands are purchased on Eve years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the Falance in five equal annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural iunds in North Dakota west ot the issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from — to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges entehy from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agticultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

m Ten Years’ Time.— Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers onthe ten-years’ credit plan are required 

‘ettle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the follewing named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
e * maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
Grazing LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Com y mail free to all sp licants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and decerthing Minnesota, Nort’ Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washi nand Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad ds for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter conce the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
caltural and pastoral lands pted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
img to this po n of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CE ASHINGTON, showing the unocoupied 


and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districta 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. ‘ 


MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SEOTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. , 
(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications wil! be 
sent to them also. 


Th il ’ 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS is 3 Pn tr ee ere ey Oss 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, on. aie: " 














Is said of the man who invested in Superior Real Estate, ond) madeafortune. But'twas not luck; 'twas foresight. Look at the 
geographicai location of Superior and you will realize its advantages. Write for information to GEO. D. MOULTON, 821 Tewer Ave., West Superior 


“OH, HE I8 LUCEY,” 

















ILLIN OIS STEEL COMPAN 


Manufacturers of Bessemer, Foun 
» and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro- 








Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “1” Beams 


and Structural Shapes. 
always in stock. 


Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BE SSEMER STEEL RAILS 


Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS. 
JULIAN L. YALE, Gen. Sales Agt, 


General Offices, 
*“Rookery,”’ 


"Chicago, Tl. 


aiwerley (Wis.) Office 
1 N. W. Ins. Building. 


New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 
D. E. GARRISON & CO, Agents, St. Louis, Mo 








MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 





ontr. DAYTON MALLEABLE IRON CO.™"3°" 











i= 4 =A =} 


and 


(AS WATER, 


WEST SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL CO., 


West Superior, Wis. 





F.C. WELLS, 
MANUFACTURER OF STEAM-PUMPS, 
116-120 S. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











Send stamps for our new “N, W.’ 


Circular, showing specimens of “Moss Type,” ““Photo iaeseeens” and Printing 








181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 
Send for price list. Mention this Magazine. 





U.S. Official Census of 1890 


We have now ready our 
25c. Series Indexed Pocket Maps 


Containing the Census of 1890, of the 
following States: 


Lilinois. Indiana. Icwa. New Jersey. Missouri. 
Wisconsin. California. North Dakota. South 
Dakota. Pennsylvania. Texas. Kansas. 
Oregon. Ohio. Washington. Minnesota. 
Mississippi. Idaho. 

The other States are in preparation and will be an- 


nounced as s00n as ready. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
166 & 168 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Im regard to any particular Section of the Northern Paeifie Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agents 1 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., 
Portland, Or. 
James C. Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
B. N. AUSTIN, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Geo. R. Fircn, Gen’l. Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 


New York. 

C. B. KINNAN, Eastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York : 

J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

E.R WADSWORTH, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. ROEDELHEIMER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building. 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Cc. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul 

G. F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min 
neapolis. 
. W. CoRIA, Agt.. Ashland, Wis. 

¥ A. GREENE, ity Ticket Agent, Duluth, Minn. 


Union Depot, Duluth, Minn 


JOHN C. ROBINSON, Woy” Bide Water St, Wi 
epot g, Water nni 


H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt 
peg, Man 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


C. E. Bray, SS eee St , Boston, Mas 

J. H. Rogers, Jr., 47 South 3rd bt., Philadel nia, Pa. 
THOs. HENRY, 133 Sy. James 8t., Montreal, anada. 
THOS. RIDGEDAL B, 79 & 81 Y ork St., Toronto, Ont. 

Guo. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. F. SHERWIN, Elmira, N. Y. 

D. W. JANOwITZ, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. JACK, Cor. Larnard and Griswold 8Sts., Detroit, Mich 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North 4th 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

O. VANDERBILT, 403 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. J. Ferry, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. 8. Patty, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ag N. ROBINSON, Grand Central Station, Chicago, Il) 
C. G. LEMMON, Grand Central Station, Chicago, Til. 

T. K. STATELER, 638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





GEORGE FULLER, 


RAILWAY MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Car Rails. 


Spikes and Fastenings. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, 


(=~ Shipments direct from Mills. 


ling, CHICAGO, 
356 & 357 Drake Block, ST. PAUL. 


617 Pha 


GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY C0., 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 


Manu/facturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 
Freight, Passenger and Engine service, Horse, Cable 
and Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 
Logging and Mining Cars. 


Ground and Balanced W heels a Ye 
These wheels are mechanica ay pessoas, being made 
with the greatest care, carefully groves toa — 
with atrue relation to the centre; toa 
nd aud 4 sized. Result: Smooth riding, less 
fange wear ane Bowes to move, distribution of wear of 
brakes, = life to wheels, rails and cars, an 


conse- 
quent economy, with only a slight advance over first cost 
of ordinary cast iron wheels. 





G gi FULLER. Sales Agent, 
617 Phoenix Bid’g, CuicaGco. 


Drake Block, St. Paut. 








DISSATISFIED. 


Have you any Western Farm or City 
Mortgages for sale, or Property 
taken on foreclosure? 





WE have facilities to make you offers. 
Give full and accurate description. 


Address 


I. A. OLSEN, 


31 Loan and Trust Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior, at 
the farthest point inland, upon the great chain of inland 
seas, it is destined to become oneof America’s great cities. 


It has grown in four years from 1,500 
to 20,000 population. 
For further information apply .o 


ELMER E.BARTON, 


Real Estate and Investments. 
Established 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing. 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.S. McDONALD & CO., 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 





MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


Cleveland, 
Chicago. 


Boston. 
St. Louis. 


Send for our 
ation on the su 


Newark. 


pases, It will give you valuable inform- 
ject of varnish. 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, 


CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of 


American and Clair Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Plate Iron, 
Structural Shapes. 


om! ey ope, Spikes. T Rail—8, 12, 16, 20, 26, 30, 35 and 40 
Patent Cold Rolled Shaftin , Pulleys, 
"was and pe) ge Ne Coil and able 
Chains. TEEL. 


Branch Warehouse and Office: 
Cor. Lake and Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























